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For Table of Contents see Page 10. AN INDIVIDUAL. ESTIMATE OF EMERSON. ‘* With the log-cock in one hand, his bow in the other, 


SAINT CHRISTOPHER. || BY PROF, WILLIAM GLEAYER: WILKINSON, .D, Will mounted to the top of @ rock,” so the entry runs, 


‘and recited’°O, W. Holmes’ i i 
I, FOR my part;am disposed to think that the general ship « Constitution.” a.pope au dlementing the 


¢ e ' BY SUSAN COOLIDGE.. tendency among us Americans now is to take our Emer- I recall the scene perfectly ; the rock was one of those 


son somewhat too seriously. Not that we rate him over- |imestone f ents h i 
‘ ragm urled do 
high, but that we rate him wrong, missing the mark by attire others 











Nort only in the legend does he stand 


2 : ago, half buried, covered with crisp, ruffled lichens, pal 

Beside the river current rushing fast judging him for what he is not, rather than for what he gnu and gray. Will wasa iain: nto samiaaekat 

A dim-drawn giant figure, strong and vast, is. What Emerson is, it seems to me, is a “ poet,” inthe musical voice and no end of oratorical enthusiasm 
His staff within his hand ; wide, indefinite German extension of meaning assigned The recitation was perfect in its freedom and birdlike 
But in our own day visible, beside to that word. A seer, if you please; but a poetic, nota abandon, and the speaker had Nature for audience, oli 


philosophic, seer. : Yonah for chairman, the birds for orchestra. 
We tend to think otherwise of Emerson. We tend to Between now and then have died Longfellow, Emer- 


make of him a teacher, instead of a poet. Now the poet, son, Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes. The country 


The darker stream of human pain and sin, 
Our eyes have watched him, battling hard to win 


/ Pee Stee stale 4 pethwap: them: the Ae. (rue, also teaches ; but teaching is not the poet’s func- seems very still and silent. I wonder what joyous youth 
Upheld by him and safely carried o’er tion, at least not his prime function.. And Emerson’s wij)] ever make a greenwood ring with a patriotic song 

The waves which else had overwhelmed and drowned, yr Rives srems to me to be not that of s teacher, of our century's end? 
How many a faint and doubting heart hath found ut that of a poet; to give pleasure, to give stimulus, — It is not that we have no poets; we have as good as 


tone, quality to the mind and the imagination, and any that we have lost; this is the frank truth ; but we 


Glad footing on the unhoped for, distant shore! not to communicate truth for the nurture of character do not give them the old-time encouragement and sup- 


And still as his strong, tireless arm again and for the conduct of life. We run the risk of loss by port. They are betrayed, pinched, jabbed at. We give 
And yet again their burden raised and took, misunderstanding the genius of the man. ~" A make the a novel of vicious morals and vulgar manners a whole 
You read in the deep reverence of his look mistake of perverting literature into dogma. Emerson column of appreciation, while to a poem we grudge an 


produced not dogma, but literature. inch of small type perfunctorily patronizing in tone. 
: In saying this, I havein mind as much Emerson’sprose We school our children nowadays to regard Tolstoi and 
Christo-phorus our saint, named now with tears. as his verse. Prose or verse, no matter, it is still poetry Thomas Hardy as far and away more important than any 
The deeds he did were Christ’s, the words he said, that he writes. Understand it as poetry, understand it poet. And so when our fin-de-siécle boy mounts his 
as addressed to imagination rather than to reason, take jock to recite a masterpiece, he chooses not a fine, 

All his strong, vital, splendid strength he laid it for fl pie thats Bor ® Bie i ea ‘ 
At the Lord’s feet through the unstinting years phe <reac — . erdgen one, sathe it os you do the strong, hearty song of country, home, patriotic pride, 
2 air, not try to digest it as you digest meat and drink, and yt rather a rotten excerpt from a “‘ Kreutzer Sonata” 


He did the work for God and not for men. 





And now beside that Lord in highest Heaven, Emerson’s writing will do you good. On the contrary, ora maudlin eulogy of “‘ Tess” or “ Trilby,” those type 
Past the dark stream of Death, which all must tread, ™ake philosophy of it, religion, ethics, wisdom to live specimens of the pure girl of to-day, according to 
He rests secure, with joy upon his head, by, and you will suffer atrophy, for you chew the wind. go called art! 

-And a “New Name” which hath to him been given. _ UN!V#RS!TY oF Curcaco, How can we have poets if we stone them? But maybe 

- we do not. care to have poets; that alters the case. In 


Bat stilt wo mymury’s nye he stands the same, TWO LYRICS IN ONE. other days it mattered little what Bryant, or Longfellow, 


A stalwart shape where the deep waters run, — or Holmes wrote, we welcomed it, and our journals gave 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON. 





Upbearing, aiding, strengthening every one, . space for generous appreciation of it. Our children read 
Carrying them onward in his Lord’s dear name. THE month was April, there had been “shoures it; our boys hopped up to tite top of the nearest rock 
Newrorr, R. 1. soote,” as Uncle Dan has itinhis fragrant prolog; andI and spouted it. What now? Something alien. Glance 
~ am quitesure,that it was of a Monday, that morning, with at the book advertisements of our leading publishers ; it 





the sun behind Yonah anda honey smack in the south is Doyle, or Harraden, or Barrie, or Stevenson, or Crock- 


THE VENGEANCE OF GLUSKAP. wind. We two had taken a plunge into a chill moun- ett, or Kipling, or Watson, or Dobson, or Hardy, or who 








A MICMAC LEGEND. tain brook, had rubbed our bodies savagely, eaten some not, so that he or she is a foreigner. Even if an Ameri- 
broiled perch with crisp bacon and drunk a tin of coffee. can born lives east of the Atlantic it helps him mightily, 
BY CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS. Now the foothills of Yonah were wild, they still are; as everybody knows. 

‘ birds knew that the haw thicket3, famous for their It is not that I love aliens less or compatriots more 
GLUSKAP, the friend and father of his race, bloom, were not much disturbed by man, and the region that I wince and wonder at this state of things. We do 
With help in need went journeying three days’ space. was a place where migrants lingered to regalethemselves not have to disparage the good authors who dwell in 

for a few dreamy days before saying good-by to the foreign lands in order to appreciate those who live next 
His village slept, and took no thought of harm, South. Tumultuous music stirred the greenery with an block tous. But why all this insistent, vehement pref- 
Secure beneath the shadow of his arm. indescribable clashing of notes and a sweetly discordant erence for the aliens? Why not (if novelists and poets 
jangle of tune-keys. and essayists must be ‘‘ boomed” and advertised and 


But wandering wizards watched his outward path, 


‘*We are going to have aday of it,” said Will, ‘“‘Hear rubbed under the nose of the public) do the good turn 
And marked his fenceless dwelling for their wrath. the old log-cock in the pines yonder. He’s mine!” for our own struggling countrymen and countrywomen ? 
They came upon the tempest’s midnight wings, ‘*If 1 don’t get him first,” was my response. If it were really true, if critics and publishers did not 


In passing I may say that I did not get him first; but know that it is not true, that American genius is far 
the trying, ah, the delight of it! Wewere doing the below Enropean genius and that foreign prose and poe- 
archaic ; not merely to be archaic, not conscious of any try is incomparably better than what we make at home, 
When home at length the hero turned again belated spirit moving us. Two young fellows ofa mind there would be solid ground for the present state of 
His huts were ashes and his servants slain ; to “shoot in a bow,” surely we had the right; at all things; but we all know better ; America is not so far be- 
events what the log-cock had to fear wasan arrow, and a_hind in literary genius and achievement; she is not behind 
fine ncte a bowstring made that morning whenevera at all save in the spirit of independence and self-apprecia- 

He wept not; but he cried a mighty word shaft was let go. We were men in stature, nor were tion. We grovel (really a strange freak this in a people 
aoe Across the wandering sea, and the sea heard. our weapons a child’s playthings, albeit of our lightest. absolute masters of the world) at the feet of every clever 
A pull of fifty pounds at arm’s length, and with but alien who sends us his book. It is a spectacle, our literary 
three fingers at that, there’s good exercise for genuine reviews dotted with portraits of famous young English- 
brawn. The bow is six feet long; the arrow springs men (scarcely known in their own country) who have 


With shock of thunder and the lightning’s slings, 
And flame, and hail, and all disastrous things. 


And o’er the ruin wept a slow, great rain. 


Then came great whales, obedient to his hand, 
And bare him to the demon-haunted land, 


Where, in malign morass and ghostly wood from it with a keen, far-reaching hiss,and when it come over preang ats us upon om ae Gay ak ne 
i i i i - , or his is a pre 
ee a a vi anarsay is dead, or at least i with paralysis, or 
And scarce the avenger’s foot had touched their coast If this were a paper on archery I could not avoid de- mayhap the copyright bas expired on his books, or he 
Ere horror seized on all the wizard host, tails of shooting; and even tho it is not there arises has exvatriated himself, when you see his portrait dis- 
And in their hiding places hushed the boast. sweet temptation to speed over again many a feathered played and there are flaring advertisements of his works 
arrow which on that April day sang its thrilling song in the journals of his country. 
He grew and gloomeéd before them like « cloud, amid the foothills of Yonah. But reserve is strength. ’ But what relevancy has all this to the foothills of 
And his.eye drew them “ill they cried: alond, What is to be set on record here comes forth froma Yonah? Do things have to be relevant tobetrue? The 
And withering like spent flame before his frown sallow bundle of notes made dufting the five days includ- tripling who stood on the gray reck and oe 
They ran forth in a madness and fell down. ing and following the morning just mentioned. I find Holmes’s thrilling lines was a poet himself, he prov * 
' them interesting, these old leaves of an archer’s diary,in long afterward with ‘‘ The High Tide at Gettysburg”; 
Rank upon rank they lay without a moan,— which I can hear so many vanished songs and see so but alas! he was nothing but an American, and what 
His finger touched them, and their hearts grew stone. many Arcadian landscape nooks; but there is one scrap right has an obscure American, living in the very center 
adequate to my present purpose, and it is torn and dim. of the Union, to imagine that he deserves recognition? 
All round the coasts he heaped their stiffened clay. The paper has been. wet, there are thumb blurs on it,and From a little mid-Indiana town Will H. Thompson 
And the seamews wail o’er them to this day, somehow I feel that it has an atmospheric perspective sent to the Century Magazine a poem on the Gettysburg 


‘Kings Couises, Winsor, N. 8. behind its words, battle of our great war, It is a fervid lyric, richer in 
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electrical power than the best of Béranger’s songs. Say 
that this is great praise ; say that it has a reckless sound, 
then read the poem : 
“HIGH TIDE AT GETTYSBURG. 
“ A cloud possessed the hollow field, 
The gathering battle’s smoky shield ; 
Athwart the gloom the lightning flashed, 
And through the cloud some horsemen dashed, 
And from the hights the thunder pealed. 


“ Then, at the brief command of Lee, 
Moved out that matchless infantry, 
With Pickett leading grandly down 
To rush against the roaiing crown 
Of those dread hights of destiny. 


“ Far beard above the angry guns, 
A cry across the tumult runs, 
The voice that rang through Shiloh’s woods 
And Chickamauga’s solitudes, 
The fierce South cheering on her sons. 


“ Ah, how the withering tempest blew 
Against the front of Pettigrew! 
A khamsin wind that scorched and singed, 
Like that infernal flame that fringed 
The British squares at Waterloo! 
***Once more in Glory’s van with me !" 
Virginia cries to Tennessee, 
* We two together, come what may, 
Shall stand upon those works to-day.’ 
(The reddest day in history.) 


* But who shall break the guards that wait 
Before the awful face of Fate? 
The tattered standards of the South 
Were shriveled at the cannon’s mouth, 
And all her hopes were desolate. 
“In vain the Tennesseean set 
His breast against the bayonet ; 
In vain Virginia charged and raged, 
A tigress in her wrath uncaged, 
Till all the hill was red and wet! 
“ Above the bayonets mixed and crossed, 
Men saw a gray, gigantic ghost 
Receding through the battle-cloud, 
And heard across the tempest loud 
The death-cry of a nation lost! 
“The brave went down! Without disgrace 
They leaped to Ruin’s red embrace ; 
They only heard Fame’s thunder wake, 
And saw the dazzling sun-burst break 
In smilés on Glory’s bloody face !” 


May I imagine, or will you do it for me, the effect of 
that poem when recited as it should be? Is it not alyric 
with the beat of chivalry’s plectrum init? What is lack- 
ing init to make it.a masterpiece? But we are Ameri- 
cans, and give no quarter to our poets. It is different in 
Britain. There the Scotchman’s song of Bruce’s glory 
need not have an English tailpiece to make it accepta- 
ble. The American editor thought, when Will’s poem 
ended as I have given_it above, that it was unfinished, 
asked him to add something to show that the writer was 
not an unreconstructed rebel and that the ‘‘smile on 
Glory’s bloody face” was meant wholly and altogether 
for the Union soldiers. 

And so when the manuscript came back to Will he 
had to lay it aside (as he has done with most of his verse) 
or add what the editor wanted. It took some persua- 
sion ; but he yielded, and appended the following stan- 
Te ging tell, she Blind ups hend 

And bade the sun in heaven to stand! 
They smote and fell, who set the bars 
Against the progress of the stars, 

And stayed the march of Motherland. 


“ They stood, who saw the future come 
On through the fight’s delirium! “i 
They smote and stood, who held the hope 
Of nations on that slippery slope 
Amid the cheers of Christendom ! 


“God lives! He forged the iron will 
That clutched and held that trembling hill. 
God lives and reigns! He built and lent 
Those hights for Freedom’s battlement, 
Where floats her flag in triumph still! 
“Fold up the banners! Smelt the guns! 
Love rules; her gentler purpose runs. 
A mighty mother turns in tears 
The pages of her battle years, 
Lamoenting all her fallen sons!” 


What I dislike most in this connection is to say that I 
urgently lent my brotherly influence to have Will tack 
on those four stanzas. They are good, they are true, 
they are splendidly patriotic ; but they embody a sepa- 
rate poem which ought to stand on its own bottom, ought 
never to have been made a weight to spoil an absolutely 
perfect iyric with a moralizing after-thought. no matter 
how fine a poem (andit is fine) that after-thought might 
be when read by itself. I have taken the liberty to sepa- 
rate the two, after so long a time, in atonement for my 
part in having them joined, and no matter what sticklers 
for sentiment may say, the first is the finer, truer lyric. 

When Will had made an end of reciting Dr. Holmes’s 
poem he came down from the rock and we left the foot- 
hill and climbed to the top of Yonah. : 


. 
o- 


AMONG the members of the fifth class to enter the 
Woman’s Law Course, in connection with the University 
of the City of New York, are two daughters of Jay Gould, 
Miss Helen M. and Miss Anna Gould, 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 


A RUSSIAN VIEW OF ALEXANDER III AND 
HIS ADVISERS. 


BY S. MILLINGTON MILLER, M.D. 








LaTE on the night of the day upon which Alexander 
III died at Livadia I met, accidentally, an unusually in- 
telligent and highly educated Russian who had just 
landed in this country, and who now resides in New 
York. I found that he had many interesting and novel 
facts to relate to me about the late Czar and his political 
family. I will translate his very animated gestures 
and very broken English into good grammar. 

N. W. Maximoff was a Russian citizen of the middle 
class, who had fought under Skobeleff in the Russo- 
Turkish war. A musket ball passed completely through 
his body on the redoubts of Plevna and just grazed the 
thigh of that brilliant soldier of fortune and devout 
worshiper at the shrine of Venus and Bacchus. M. Max- 
imoff showed me the Imperial decree, signed by an aide- 
de-camp of the Czar’s household, awarding him a cross 
for gallantry in the war. 

As is well knowr, Loris Melikoff acquired extraordi- 
nary influence over Alexander II in the latter years of his 
reign, and was on the point of securing the signature of 
that sovereign to a decree establishing, not exactly par- 
liamentary government, but a long step toward it—the 
self-government of the provincial departments—when 
the Nihilists took that particular Romanoff’s destiny into 
their own hands. In spite of Melikoff’s warnings and 
entreaties, Alexander II, the father of the present Czar, 
who did not know what fear was, insisted upon attend- 
ing the fateful marine review on his Ides (13th) of 
March, 1881. 

While at the Katherine Canal the bomb exploded 
which spattered his entourage with blood, mutilated his 
own kingly body almost out of human semblance, and 
ended forever the frequent daydreams of his Prime 
Minister. 

Alexander III was stunned &nd mentally bewildered 
by the té#rible death of his father. He seemed so para- 
lyzed, mentally and morally, as to be incapable of action. 
In the dilemma Colonel Katkoff called a meeting in the 
palace a day or so after the assassination, and urged 
upon the Czar the name of Count Tolstoi for Prime 
Minister and of Constantine Pobedonostseff for Ober 
Procuror of the Most Holy Synod. Katkoff was editor 
of the Moscow Gazette; and as Alexander III had al- 
ways posed as a stanch admirer and supporter of this 
Moscow editor, he immediately accepted and ratified his 
suggestions. It will be remembered that Pobedonost- 
seff bad been instructor of the heir apparent, Nicholas 

Alexandrovitch, and of his brother, the late Czar, for 
some years previous to the death of Alexander IT. 

As soon as Count Tolstoi had taken the reins of gov- 
ernment firmly into his hands he set to work to undo 
the imperial knot tied by Loris Melinkoff. 

**You see what his reforms, or plans of reform, have 
brought down upon your Majesty’s dynasty,” he pleaded. 


He has made Nihilism not only possible, but ram- 


pant ; and they bave murdered your sire.” 

The insinuation had the desired effect, and an alto- 
gether different policy was inaugurated. This change 
was twofold. Allidea (1) of self government was shelved, 
and (2) the ‘* Noblemen’s Bank,” of St. Petersburg was 
proposed and incorporated. Tolstoi’s conviction was 
profound that the Liberalism of Melikoff had tended to 
undermine the prestige of the aristocracy as opposed to 
that of the merchant or middle class; which was at that 
time rapidly absorbing influence throughout the empire, 
and he forced his belief upon the Czar. 

At the time of the death of Alexander II the bankrupt 
noblemen, or aristocrats, floated mortgages on their 
landed estates in the ordinary provincial banks, and it 
came to pass that when a nobleman was unable to pay 
interest, the banks (mainly administered by the mer- 
chant class, who were usually Jews) foreclosed, and the 
property was bought up by tradespeople. This class was, 
therefore, in a fair way of becoming great landed propri- 
etors. 

The Noblemen’s Bank stepped at once to the front pre- 
pared to change all that. 

Under this new system a mortgage in foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, in a provincial town, was bought up by the 
new bank in St. Petersburg; nor was this all. The Noble- 
men’s Bank charged a lower rate of interest than the 
provincial banks, and when a customer could not pay 
this interest, the directors were more than lenient in 
the matter of indulgence and postponement. Thus were 
the tables effectually turned, and aristocratism gradually 
merged into Pan-Slavism. 

The time came when Katkoff and Count Tolstoi died, 
leaving Pobedonosteeff still pre-eminently influential in 
innermost diplomatic circles, But one day the latter, 
very incautiously, wrote a letter to Chestakoff, the then 
Minister of Naval Affairs, in which he spoke of Alexan- 
der III, as a‘‘ very Weak map.” Upon the death of this 
minister of Marine, the Grand Duke Alexis, brother of 
the present Czar, and Admiral of the Navy, gained ac- 
cees to his correspondence and came ecross the letter in 
question. He showed it to his brother, the present Czar, 
and a coldness sprang up between Alexander and the 
Ober Procuror which has always existed since then. 

(During the latter part of his life Alexander III abso- 
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lutely originated and executed all Russian statecraft, 
Pobedonostseff retaining unquestioned management of 
Church matters and, therefore, controlling the twin of 
the Russian State—the Russian Orthodox Church.) 

This, at any rate, was the Court gossip of that time, ex- 
planatory of the indefinable change in the relations of 
the Czar and the head of the most Holy Synod. 

M. Maximoff disagrees somewhat with the statements 
of a recent distinguished American writer as to the status 
of the Russian peasantry. He has traveled extensively 
and frequently in middle and southern Russia and has 
seen much of the moujiks in their homes. He agrees 
with Mr. Poulteney Bigelow as to their extreme laziness, 
slyness, shrewdness and general retentivity; but he 
never knew them to be imposed upon by priests and 
police as described by Mr. Bigelow in his article in the 
Contemporary Review—‘‘ On a Russian Farm.” 

He says that the priests are ignorant and drunken and 
generally debauched, and that they are recognized and 
treated as such by the peasantry. That the police, oj 
Third Section, have absolutely nothing to do with any- 
body but political offenders and suspects. 

He thinks that money, as exemplified in the person of 
the village merchant, a Jew, is just as powerful, in fact 
far more so, in Russia than in America. More powerful 
in the Russian villages because the merchant is the only 
one who possesses it. The moujik has none. 

With his money the merchant buys lands and sets 
himself up as a landed proprietor in contradistinction to 
the village community, thereby sowing the seeds of a 
constant conflict—a conflict between the old established 
village elderism. and the new landed proprietors—not 
nobles and not peasants. 

So long as this landed proprietor and merchant pays 
his civic dues the community has no ground of com- 
plaint against him that can be enforced by law. He is 
at once a part of a community and at the same time has 
no part in it. 

M. Maximoff does not think that the moujiks love the 
Czar. ‘‘They never speak of him or about him.” They 
are very discreet and: reserved, and make a virtue of 
silence. 

No one speaks about the Czar. Katkoff personally was 
utterly opposed to Loris Melikoff’s innovations, but he suc- 
ceeded admirably in disguising his disagreements. There 
is, of course, no free press in Russia, and altho the agree- 
ments and differences of prominent personages and states - 
men may be whispered through the salons of Moscow 
and St. Petersburg, they are never publicly ventilated, 
and they never reach the ear of the peasantry. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
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THE NEW HIMALAYAN LAKE. 
BY THE REV. HOMER C. STUNTZ. 


THESE Provinces have had an absorbing topic of inter- 
est before them for the last several months, This has 
been nothing less than the formation and bursting of a 
new lake in the valley of one of the two head streams of 
the Ganges. The record of that lake is sufficiently ir ter- 
esting to make a most readable volume. 

After an unprecedented fall of rain last year (1893) a 
landslip of vast proportions occurred near a village 
called Gohna (pronounced Go-na), in the Province of Gar- 
hual. The mountain from which millions upon millions 
of tons of earth and rock were precipitated rose almost 
sheer to a hight of 4,000 feet above the valley below. 
Through this valley flows the Alaknundi River, meeting 
the Birhai Gusaga at Chamoli, twenty miles below, and 
uniting with it to form the mighty Ganges. So terrific 
was the force with which this mass of loosened shale and 
stone went thundering into the valley, that it blocked 
the gorge to a hight of nearly 600 feet above the river, 
the impact being sufficient to ram all the débris together 
into an impervious dam, behind which the Alaknundi 
poured its hourly flood. 

Government authorities were at once apprised of the 
occurrence, and experts were promptly sent to examine 
the wonder and pronounce upon its stability or other- 
wise. It was found that the dam was wedge-shaped 
with a thickness at river-level of about half a mile, and 
at the top of about 400 yards, that the upper 200 feet 
were built up of shale and small rocks, while all the 
lower strata seemed a perfect rampart of huge bowlders. 
The Government engineer, who reported on the dam, 
prophesied that it would burst during the rains of the 
present year, and that all the towns and villagesand prop- 
erty in the fertile valleys below would be swept away. 

Then began a series of preparation for disaster such 
as have rarely been seen. The Government of these 
Provinces ordered the removal of all the iron suspension 
bridges which had been put up on the streams leading 
from Gohna to the plains. <A telegraph line, with an 
office at every village, was constructed, and Lieutenant 
Crookshank, R.E., put in charge of the work of warn- 
ing villagers and others along the valleys below, and 
preventing loss of life. All these arrangements had to 
be hastily made and cost immense sums of money. 

Meantime the water behind the dam was daily increas- 
ing, and a lake began to take shape. The daily papers 
reported its increasing depth and length almost every 
day. Then our “rains” came and anxiety became in- 
tense, Behind the dam hamlets and villages were slowly 
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submerged by the rising flood, which attained a maxi- 
mum of 600 feet in depth, five miles in length and half a 
mile in width; Villagers left their huts to the devouring 
waters. Priests rang their temple bells and beat their 
tomtoms in profitless frenzy. [emples and idols and 
fields and houses and shops were swallowed up with 
silent pitileesness, 

Below the dam lay a hundred miles of fertile valley, 
filled with towns and rich lands. All these thousands 
of people, their houses, their ancestral fields, their tem- 
ples, their schools, their public buildings, were at the 
mercy of their new enemy. The descent was swift, in 
some places 450 feet to the mile. At Srinagar, sixty 
miles from Gokna, was our mission station with its mis- 
sion house, large schoolhouse, native pastor’s house, etc., 
with many native Christians, teachers and preachers. 

The dreaded rains came on. At each village the peo- 
ple were assigned a place of safety 200 feet above the 
stream. Lanterns were hung nightly at intervals of ten 
feet from water level, so that the tireless watchers could 
measure the hight of the flood should it come in the 
night, as lantern after lantern would be put out by the 
rising tide. 

At last, on Saturday morning, August 25th, a per- 
sonal note from Sir Charles Crosthwaite, Governor of 
these Provinces, stated : ‘‘ The water began flowing over 
the top of the Gohna dam at 6:53 this morning.” Then 
for forty hours no word came, All were in suspense. 
Then late Sunday night came news of the worst. At 
3:30 Sunday morning, with a terrible roar and crash, one 
hundred feet of the shale and silt at the top of the dam 
gave way, and the flood started on its swift career of de- 
struction down the valley. Telegrams were swiftly 
dispatched all along the line. Rifle shots signaled dan- 
ger from office after office. The last lingerers fled to 
the hiJls. And how the flood came! At Chamoli, 
twenty miles away, its crest was 160 feet high, and its 
speed thirty miles an hour. At Srinagar, 45 feet, and 
its speed twenty milesan hour. During the entire hun- 
dred miles to Hardwar in the plains below, the average 
speed was fifteen miles an hour. 

The havoc was not only terrible, it was complete. 
Cities that had stood for centuries are simply blotted 
out. At Srinagar not even a foundation stone marks 
the site of our mission premises, But not a life was lost. 
This testimony to the perfection of the Government 
arrangements for saving life is eloquent. 

The burst occurred at the darkest hour of a foggy, 
rainy night, Photographers were there with all their 
appliances, but they could only listen to the thunderous 
crashing of mighty rocks rolling like peas down the nar- 
row gorge, and gnash their teeth in disappointment. 

As the waters tore their way through the dam, the 
heavy bowlders settled together, and formed a dam 
which is as permanent as the everlasting hills. Behind 
this dam is a peaceful lake, three hundred feet deep and 
about two miles long. This will remain—a new Him- 
alayan lake. 

Nalini TaL, NORTHWEST PROVINCES, INDIA. 


THE POPULARIZING OF THE ARK. 
BY THE REV. GEO. B, SPALDING, D.D. 











WE read that Noah wasa ‘“‘preacher.” At the same 
time he was busy building the ark. He was engaged a 
hundred and twenty years in this twofold work. He 
was intensely practical. Now in the forest, and now in 
his shipyard he hewed the timbers into shape, and, with 
Shem and Ham and Japhet helping him, raised rib and 
plank into due line. Now and then he laid aside his ax 
and beetle and went to preaching. 

His sermons were very pointed and personal. His 
soul flashed in his eyes and thundered in his tones as he 
spoke of God’s righteousness and marshaled before 
these men their thousand sins and shames. 

But in a tenderer voice he preached a gospel, a ‘‘ good 
news” of God’s patience and long-suffering kindness 
and hearty desire ‘‘ to save to the uttermost.” And then 
with his three boys he would take up adze and line again 
and go on building the high ark. 

The slowly growing structure was itself preaching all 
the time. It became, as the years rolled around, a mighty 
object lesson, telling to all of an ever-nearing danger 
and also of an all-sufficient safety. 

Noah drove the bolts to day and preached to-morrow, 
but sledge and tongue united in the self-same plea of 
warning and invitation. 

And yet among allthe multitude who came to hear the 
preacher or see the ship not one was moved to engage 
passage, 

It must have come to be a greatly discouraging work 
to Noah. As curiosity lessened and at last ceased, and 
indifference and ridicule followed, the preacher many 
times must have anticipated the wailing cry of the 
prophet : ‘*‘ Who hath believed my report?” 

The boys grew more and more disheartened, and then 
impatient and at last critical. They held now and then 
council with each other to talk over the situation, It 
was very evident to them that the ark was not ‘ draw- 
ing.” Sad to say, but it was a fact that the preacher 
was a failure. Ham went so far as to say that it was no 
wonder, for Father long ago passed the “ dead line,” and 
his constant harping on “ righteousness ” was getting t» 
be “‘ tiring,” 
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Shem and Japhet were greatly offended at such irrev- ’ 


erence in their brother, who had already begun to put 
on the complexion of the ‘‘ black sheep of the flock.” 
However, they were all agreed that something must be 
done. They talked long and earnestly. They had many 
schemes to offer for “‘popularizing the ark.” ‘hey 
were, first of all, immensely taken with the phrase, 
“popularizing the ark.” It was a bright thought of 
Japhet’s ; the boys fairly shouted over it. They decided 
to interview the father at once. 

Noah that day was resting for a space, seated on a 
great timber which he had been shaping into form; it 
was for the ridgepole of the great roof. The boys came 
near their whits-haired sire. Shem, being the oldest of 
the sons, began the conversation. 

‘* Father,” he said, ‘‘ you look thoroughly worn. I am 
right glad that you are resting for a while.” 

‘Yes, my son, I am greatly tired. I cannot do what 
I once could ; and then I preached hard all day yester- 
day. I am somewhat ‘Mondayish’ to-day. But lay 
hold; we'll have this ridgepole in place before sun- 
down.” 

**But, Father, we have come to talk with you about 
this whole affair. The ark is aboutdone. Isuppose that 
yesterday you tried as usual to reach the people. You 
warned them of the coming storm ; you rebuked them 
for their awful wickedness ; you urged them to repent- 
ance ; pointing them to the ark you urged them to come 
in. But, Father, it seems to us that it is all a failure. 
You have now been preaching well-nigh a hundred and 
twenty years, but no one is coming into the ark. Nota 
place has been taken.” 

The old man dropped his head. Tears swept down his 
furrowed face. His voice broke under his great feelings. 

‘¢'Yeg,” he said; ‘‘ I have done all I knew how to do. 
Love and law, judgment and mercy, threat and promise, 
thunder and tears, I have poured out on this people ; but 
it has all been in vain. Sometimes I think that it is 
really some fault of mine. Sometimes I think of retir- 
ing. Perhap3, Shem, you could do better. A new voice 
might reach them. But, after all, I think that it is the 
people themselves who are toblame. They are a wicked 
and gainsaying generation. Sometimes I think that an 
angel could not stir them. Oh, boys, my heart is almost 
broken !” 

‘‘ Well, Father, Japhet and I do not think that the fault 
isin you. Ham has said, thatin his opinion, ‘a change 
would be perhaps the best thing’; but Ham never was 
level, But we are all agreed about one thing. The ark 
ought to be popularized. It looks ungainly. It smells 
dreadfully of pitch. The whole thing needs to be mod- 
ernized. Let’s paint the thing, and instead of that plain 
square door, let’s put over it a graceful Gothic arch, Let’s 
have colored windows in. Japhet says if he could have 
his way, he’d have a brass band. Ham thinks that a 
kitchen and a cooking place would be a big thing, and he 
could get oysters and clams enough to draw the whole 
crowdin. He says: ‘Get em in any way, and when we 
have got ’em in we will save °em whether they want to be 
or not.’ ‘I don’tknow about that. Hamisaqueer one. 
But, Father, something must be done. We have got to 
make that ark attractive.” 

The old Patriarch was strangely moved by Shem’s 
talk, and the words of assent which Ham and Japhet 
were constantly uttering. He shook his head many times, 
and said over and over again: ‘‘ One thing, my sons, you 
do not enough reckon on. It is the one most important 
fact in all this affair, the hardness, the natural sinfulness 
of men’s hearts.” 

But at last, overcome by the young people's importu- 
nities, Noah gave over the ark and its management to 
them. He only insisted that he must go out among the 
people to preach the old truth, God’s everlasting right- 
eousness. He must do that whether men will hear or 
forbear, God had so commanded him to do. 


The young men immediately took things in hand. . 


They put a very graceful arch over the door. They made 
the windows to flame like setting suns; they painted 
with divers colors the great boat, until it looked like a 
rainbow. Mrs. Noah entered into the spirit of the work, 
and, tho her hand was shaking with age, she traced in 
forms of entwining vines and flowers the words : 


‘“* WELCOME, WELCOME TO ALL.” 


The young wives joined their husbands in arranging 
‘©sacred concerts” and ‘‘ twilight orisons.” Ham would 
have his way. He got ready some Negro melodies, 
‘‘ adapted,” he said, “to holy words.” A huge kitchen 
was put into the bow of the boat, oysters and clams, 
crackers and coffee were prepared in great. quantities. 
The tables, many cubits in length, were soon covered with 
cups and plates. The abundance of the feast and the 
attractions of the ark within and without, the entranc- 
ing nature of the music and the hearty welcome were 
duly proclaimed to the masses. At a given hour the 
grand Gothic gate was thrown wide open, the splendors 
of the windows shone like heavenly glories through the 
great entrance. The exultant strains of the singers, 
Ham’s clear, ringing notes rising above all, swept in 
waves of surging melody far out upon the plains. 

Noah, ‘‘ the preacher of righteousnes?,” who, from a 
distant hillside, was urging with unabated earnestness 
his few hearers to repent, heard in his sermon the voices 
of the singers. He also clearly heard another voice, as 
of the rushing forward of vast multitude, Plainly the 
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Movement was toward the ark! His heart leaped with 


in. “Surely,” he said, “ my sons were right, They have 
succeeded. They have, indeed, popularized the ark {” 

With hurried steps Noah drew near. It was a vast, 
strange multitude that met his view, not of men, women 
and children, but of ‘‘ beasts of every kind, the clean by 
sevens, male and female, and of beasts that are not clean 
by two, male and female. Of fowls also of the air by 
sevens, the male and the female, and of every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth. These went in to the ark,” 
and Nosh entered in to find Shem and Ham and Ja- 
phet, and his own and their wives, ‘‘ And the Lord 
shut them all in,” 

Syracuss, N. Y. 
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CHEAP VARIETY ENTERTAINMENTS. 


BY ALVAH F. SANBORN, 











In England, cheap variety is mainly given in music 
halls, whose prices range from twopence to one shilling 
—half rates after nine o’clock. A cheap English music 
hall has a bar at the rear, from which drinks and light 
refreshments are served to the spectators in their seats, 
the back of each chair being provided with a rack for 
glasses. The walls are checked with curious advertise- 
ments. Each attraction, in its turn, is cried from the 
stage or is announced by placards from either side of it. 
Printed programs cost a penny each and are little used. 
The audience is never ragged nor miserable in appear 
ance, tho clothing is almost always soiled and sometimes 
fantastic. 

High-priced music halls are now an American as well as 
an English institution ; but if we except the beer gardens, 
of the type of the Atlantic Garden and Volks Garten, on the 
New York Bowery, and a few resorts where a very little 
music covers a great deal of gross immorality, the cheap 
music hall, tho on its way to popularity, can hardly be 
said to be established in this country. Here, cheap vari- 
ety performances are given, for the most purt, in a low 
grade of theaters, at prices ranging from ten cents to 
fifty. 

The salient features of a cheap variety performance are 
the same the world over—music, dancing, jugglery and 
athletics. The music consists of overtures, interludes 
and postludes by a wheezy orchestra ; stridentsinging by 
thickly painted, phenomenally scrawny, or pbenome- 
nally plump girls; dextrous feats upon many kinds of 
musical instruments by ‘‘ musical mokes” so-called ; 
humorous sketches by cork artists (banjoists and pun- 
sters) and dialect artists ; efforts in a more serious vein 
by balladists, infant prodigies and operatic duetists— 
solemn, swollen sopranos and tenors who sang grand 
opera well before their voices cracked; and operettas 
with all the songs of the day grung on the slenderest 
thread of a plot. 

The dancing is of every kind from a good old-fashioned 
clog to a “fin de-siécle quadrille”; but in London good 
step dancing still wias the most applause. Ballets are 
frequent, crudely but gorgeously staged. 

The athletic exhibitions are given by boxers, jumpers, 
tumblers, trapezists, wrestlers, wire and flying-ring 
artists, contortionists, and ‘‘ aerial equilibrists”; they are 
almost always excellent. The performers frequently 
tara these exhibitions into burlesques by appearing in 
ludicrously incongruous costumes and carrying on a 
humorous dialog. The jugglers also do very clever 
work, 

In some places a short play isgiven. This is generally 
a farce, but it may be a burletta, a puppet show, panto- 
mime, or even a melodrama. Other occasional specialties 
are recitations, ‘“‘shadowgraphisms,” lightning sketches, 
mimicries and dissolving views. 

The music halls and the variety theater reveal much 
of the life and thought of the common people ; for stage 
managers, in spite of occasional errors of judgment, do 
give their patrons for a steady diet exactly what they 
like best. In fact, there seems to be no place where the 
pulse of popular feeling can be as easily and plainly felt, 
and no agency, except the press, so immediately potent 
for a propaganda of any sort. 

In Hoxton (London), I have heard the names of Glad- 
stone and Tom Mann applauded wildly, several times the 
same evening, and those of Harrison and McKinley 
hissed in New York, where also the printed programs 
have been used for free trade literature. Political 
abuses, particularly local abuses, are scathingly (if not 
always cleverly) satirized. The Boston Board of Alder- 
men has often been known to writhe under the lashings 
of topical songs, and the New York Board would never 
cease to writhe had it any sensibilities left. The general 
attitude toward politicians is summarized by Sam De- 
vere’s song : 

“ The big politicians of harmony think, 

Keep it to yourself and don’t give it away! 

They all want reform and a grab at the chink, 
Keep it to yourself and don’t give it away ! 

They give voters taffy wherever they go, 

Their promises melt like the beautiful snow ; 

The poor working man hasn’t the ghost of a show, 
But keep it to yourself and don’t give it away !” 

A policeman is not exactly a politician, but he is claesed 
as such by the vulgar mind, and gets even more than his 
share of the political satire. Patriotism is at times posi- 
tively rampant, ‘(tod Saye the Queen” or ‘The Star 
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Spangled Banner” from a cracked soprano throat is a 
sufficient pretext for its boisterous display. : 

The sufferings connected with the inequalities of soci- 
ety are bitterly inveighed against or sorely lamented. 
They are too real and terrible to be ridiculed. Take, for 
instance, a bit from a song sung at the Palace of Varie- 
ties, Mile End (London). 

* No work to do, nothing to be done, 
While foreigners have plenty, Englishmen have none. 
Far off in New England, where new lives are begun, 
There, there may be work for the Englishman.” 

There is a cordial recognition of the generosity of the 
well-to-do—so far as it springs from motives of genuine 
humanity—combined with a noble contempt for_politic 
giving and for the cruel inadequacy and unnecessary red 
tape of organized charity. 

Heaven is firmly believed in as a place, and primarily 
as a place where luck will look up, and Hell as the only 
place adequate to the desert of the ‘“‘ heavy villain.” Spe- 
cial interpositions of Providence are taken as matters of 
course. Prayer is regarded as a good and natural thing 
—for women and children. Foreign missions are ridi- 
cuied. Hatred of hypocrisy is genuine and deep-seated. 
Creeds are in small faver. Manhood is the true test of 
character. Note, for instance, the healthy ring of this 
song from a twopenny music hall in Shoreditch (Lon- 
don) : : 
“Then go through each day with a firm, good heart, 

Let the world see that you can; 
In the bother and strife of a hard, rough life, 
In everything prove you’re a man.” 

L ve of the old-fasbioned, sentimental sort is beauti- 
fully believed in. Here is an awkwardly written love 
song, that recalls the ditties of the eighteenth century : 

“Tho cruel you seem to my pain, 

And hate me because I am true, 
Yet, Phyllis, you love a false swain, 

Wao has other nymphs in his view. 
Enjoyment’s a trifle to him, 

To me what a heaven ’twould be! 
To him but a woman you seem, 

But ah! you’re an angel to me. 


** Were I like a monarch toreign, 

Were graces my subjects to be, 

I'd leave them and fly to the plain, 
To dwell in a cottage with thee. 

But if I must feel thy disdain, 
If tears cannot cruelty drown, 

Ob, let me not live in this pain, 
But give me my death in a frown.” 

Two favorites, **Only a Love Letter Written Long 
Ago” and ‘‘ Going Home with Nelly after Five,” further 
illustrate the esteem in which the tender passion is held. 
The latter runs : 

*“ Oh, Broadway is a thoroughfare 
For both the high and low, 
There side by side, just like the tide 
It’s up down they go. 
It’s laboring men and working girls 
Like bees out of a hive ; 
Among the crowd I’m going home 
With Nelly after five. 
Chorus; ** When I hear the whistle blow, then up Broadway’! go, 
My happiest hour in all the day, as sure as you’re 
alive ; 
Oh, when I’ve done my daily toil, oh, with this working 
girl, 
Among the crowd contentedly with Nelly after five.” 

The foibles of the sex are caricatured in songs like ‘‘ As 
Long as There’s a Woman in the World” and *‘ Fancy 
Fancied a Fancy Fan.” The mental attitude of the car- 
icature, as well as the quality of their wit, may be judged 
from a single verse of the latter : 


* She fancied first the Brooklyn Bridge 

And caramels and cream ; 

Then every dude and pug she saw 
Made her with joy to scream. 

She fancied, too, each bonnet new, 
That met her longing eye; 

And Union Square, so nice and fair, 
She wanted me to bry.” 

At the same time, chivalry is as true as steel—woman- 
hood, even degraded womanhood, is revereticed and 
championed. Marital infelicities and the mother-in-law 
are made merry with, but mother, wife, children and 
home are potent conjuring words. ‘‘ Merciful heavens ! 
my mother! © forgive, forgive!” shrieks the hero of a 
one-act melodrama, as he throws down the knife with 
which he is about to take a life. The songs ‘‘ Keep the 
Home Together.” ‘Thinking of Home and the Dear 
Ones There,” **‘ The Broken Home,” and ‘‘ The Old Home 
down on the Farm” are typical expressions of the home 
feeling. Note these stanzas also from ‘ Dorkins’ 
Night” : 

“ The theater was full—it was Dorkins’ Night ; 

That is, Dorkins was going to appear 

At night in a favorite comedy part, 
For he was comedian here. 

Funny! why, he’d make you all laugh 
Till the tears ran down your face like rain, 

And every time he came on the stage 
You'd try to stop laughing in vain. 

A family? Yes, he’d a family, 
And he loved them as dear as his life, 

And you'd scarcely find a happier lot 
Than Dorkins’ children and wife. 

“** At last he appeared amid loud applause, 
But something was wrong you could see. 
* Why, Dorkins is playing quite badly to-night !’ 

The people said sitting round me. 

A hiss! yes it was, I saw Dorkins start, 
As if stung by a serpent’s fang; 

And he'd cast a beseeching look all ‘round, 

While his head on his breast he wouldjhang. 
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* He’s drunk !’ some one said, and I thought'so myself, 
For to me it was awful at times © 
To see how he'd struggle along with his part. 
And continually stick in bis lines. 
“ The footlights at last he approached very slow, 
And * Ladies and gentlemen’ said, 
‘If I cannot please you to-night, 
The fault’s not the heart, but the head. 
There’s many a night I’ve made you all laugh, 
When so ill I scarcely could stand; 
And any effort was pain to me then, 
Yes, if even I'd raise but my hand. 
You hiss me to-night and say that I’m drunk— 
From his lips came a sigh and a moan— 
I'll tell you the reason—I know you won't laugh— 
I’ve a little one dying at home !’” . 

Performers assume society toilets on the slimmest pre- 
texts. These toilets appeal to the imagination of the 
audience, satisfy their love of finery, and at the same 
time foster their envious hatred of the upper crust. Pro- 
fanity prevails, as a matter of course. Drunkenness is 
largely introduced for the fun it creates, and, apparent- 
ly, excites no disgust. Still, genuine attempts at 
reformation win respectand approval. Risquésongs and 
sentiments evoke laughter and applause. 

The prime object of a variety performance is amuse- 
ment, and the fun—a coarse, rough fun—sometimes 
waxes fast and furious. The funis made more effective, 
however. by force of contrast, for the pathos of life is 
presented at times in a way both true and tender. This 
has been illustrated by some of the preceding quotations, 
and I have now to give an example from a music-hall 
melo-drama, as fine a bit of pathos as I have ever wit- 
nessed on any stage. A homeless street boy voluntarily 
receives in his chest the bullet intended for his patron 
and protector, the hero of the play, whom he calls “ the 
Guv’nor.” As the boy dies in the hero’s arms, he gasps: 
‘*I said I’d live fer yer, Guv’nor, and 1’d die fer yer, 
Guv’nor, and I’m a-doin’ of it, Guv’nor, jest as fast as 
ever I can.” 

ANDOVER Hovuss, Boston, Mass. 
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COCHER ! 
BY GERALD STANLEY LEE. 








THE Paris cabman wears a celluloid hat and a head to 
match. He thrashes the air with his whip, and, swirl- 
ing it about with a thrilling effect, concludes with an 
anti climax, delicately touching the back of his horse— 
with such stuff as dreams are made of. The horse 
seems to catch the spirit of the thing, and starting off 
with a fine and skittish air of not remaining stationary, 
soon finds himself going as if he had gotten there long 
ago. and was just waiting along the road to take you 
back again. The way to pay a cabman is to look very 
un-American, irreproachably unapproachable, and hand 
him the exact change—plus the pour-boire. Hand him 
less, and he will swear and gesture. Hand him more, 
and you will gesture and—be painfully reminded of the 
Ten Commandments; for the Paris cabman never has 
the right change, and expects to be handsomely paid for 
it. 

-There is the drunken cabman, and there is the sleepy 
one—who only wakes up for collisions. But collisions 
with horse and cabman both asleep are only a severer 
form of delay, and rather dreamy and contemplative, 
the driver getting down to untangle the slowness and 
then getting up to swear himself softly to slumber again. 

There is the cabman who whips his horse fearfully and 
the one who fearfully won’t ; the cabmanu who expects to 
be told the way, and who grumbles if you don’t happen 
to know; and there is the cabman who holds an ill- 
natured dialog with his horse about you in subterranean 
French if you say ‘‘dlouer” instead of ‘‘d la course”; 
and there is the cabman who won’t take you at 
all. You interrupted his talk with the saucy 
girl under the trees—so that his horse needs 
resting ; and there is the cabman that you won’t take. 
He has taken too much already, or looks as if he would 
if he could ; and there is the cabman who won’t come— 
who rolls placidly down some other street, while all the 
wheeled world whirls by and leaves you standing, as if 
youcame to Europe to stand; but, of course, standing 
in Paris is better than sitting down in any other place. 
And the ’busses roll superior by with ‘‘ Complet” in big, 
sarcastic letters staring at you from behind, and horrid 
fortunate ’bus people seeming to smile at you in rows 
for blocks, until they are out of sight: and you stind on 
one footand then on the other and then on your dig- 
nity, and then you begin to feel literary and descriptive 
and almost gifted: while all the dim yearnings of a bet- 
ter world or un infinite elevated or tender thought of the 
Broadway car, wheel softly through your soul and glide 
away, like empty cabs turning down the other street. 
There is nothing so expressive in English literature, or 
in all the wide, wide earth, as the back of a cabman— 
when you can’t get him. He sits on his throne like an 
exclamation point that you cannot find words for, and 
vanishes around the corner into the impossible. 

But we must not forget to mention the cabman who 
wears his hat on the lamp at his side and looks pleading- 
ly hot for an extra pour-boire, or the cabman who keeps 
his cigar as if a voitwre needed a smokestack, or the poor 
fellow who has drunk too deep from the old, old poetry 
of France and has to be condemned to a drive in hisown 
cab, with a policeman on the box. 


We can only hope 
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that it is the first time, or that he is one of the cabmen 
—we couldn’t get. 
When, Theophilus, you feel that you have been run 
over and abused by this hard old wicked world and 
would like to be an emperor for a few minutes to get 
even, come to Paris, my dear boy, and call to your side 
one of these whip-snapping lords of the pavement, and 
for a franc and a half in shabby glory you can drive 
around the streets of the brilliant city and run over peo- 
ple—like a king. It doesn’t make any difference. The 
man has a number and a license to whip up his horse 
when he comes toacrowd. Take it all in, Theopbilus, 
and lean back on your cushions as the women and chil- 
dren scatter before whip and hoofs, and be sure to get 
your American money’s worth of that delightful old 
medieval feeling of being in a beautiful carriage world 
where pedestrians are born with the right of being 
knocked down and the privilege of being fined for it. 
The cab is the last touching symbol of royalty in France, 
It is the plaintive remnant of the old French consti- 
tution, which consisted—succinctly stated—in running 
over people and then haviog them guillotined for being 
in the way. Pay your cabman with reverence, The- 
ophilus, in these bare and democratic times. He is the 
nation’s reductio ad absurdum of Louis XV—pathetic, 
with the gilt rubbed off. 
Cocher! Cocher! Louis! 
have said enough. 
WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASs. 


Drive me to a period! I 
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LOTTERIES IN CHINA. 


BY THE REV, HENRY D. PORTER. 











© THE Louisiana Lottery should be moved beyond seas. 
Itis not wanted in the United States. It has sought the 
paradise of gamblers. That is not to be found in the 
United States. There are not people enough in the 
United States so attracted to that form of gambling as 
to warrant an unlimited delay in seeking a new place. I 
freely offer the famous gambling company a bit of ad- 
vice. Let it emigrate. China would not be a bad place 
to expand its opportunities. There are some people on 
the Pacific slope who think of the Chinese as a nation of 
gamblers. They doso with some reason. It is true the 
Chinese look upon all foreign nations as nations of 
gamblers. They know very well that the English touch 
high figures which they themselves cannot attain to. 
And they reason that all foreigners do thesame. They 
reason from very goo premises, becase they are more 
familiar with the gambling Eaglishmen and Frenchmen 
than they are with those who do not gamble. 

One standing on the main deck of the Trans-Pacific 
steamers, and looking down the hatchways, is very apt 
to see all the Chinese passengers engaged in gambling to 
while away the weary hours of the long voyage. How 
often the traveler above looks down upon the traveler 
below and savs, with a sigh : ‘‘ The Chinese are a nation 
of gamblers.” But the Chinese in their own land see the 
gaming peculiarities of the Occidental, and draw the 
inference that all foreigners are gaimesters. It will not 
do to draw the line too nicely. 

The Chinese Code of Laws is called at the present date, 
‘‘The Laws of the Ta Ch’ing Dynasty.” In this Code, 
Chap. 34, No. 3, there is to be found a law against gam- 
bling. Whatever the law it does not deter or restrain, 
for at the leisure periods of the year the tendency is 
almost universal, and atall times there are men whose 
numbers might easily run into the hundreds of thousands 
who give themselves to nothing else. To be sure the 
gambling is done upon a small scale, but the transfers of 
property due to gambling debts, and the mischiefs aris- 
ing, are very great and constant. = 

Gamblers are reckoned even in China with the worst 
classes of society. Gamblers, whoremongers and opium 
takers are the three.classes invaribly classed together. 
The sorrows that come to families and to communities 
are all but untold. 

Oddly enough we are not informed that there are any 
laws against lotteries. Even the codes and the dictiona- 
ries make a distinction between the words and the 
penalties. 

It is said that at Shanghai and probably at all large 
places in the Empire, if not the smaller villages, there 
are six games which are the sources of the gambler’s joy 
and of his gain or loss. The six are as follows: 

1. The Yao Pao, a great game of chance played with 
four dice. 

2. The Ch’a-Ma-Ch’iao. This is gambling with fight- 
ing crickets, a great delight to the gamesters. 

8. The T’ung Ch’i, a game of dominoes with 105 pieces. 

4, The Liu Shih Ssu, a game of dominoes with sixty- 
three pieces and called by that name—‘“ Sixty-threes.” 

5. The Wa-Hua. This is also a game of dominoes, 
and is played with 150 pieces. In other parts of China 
one of the famous games is gambling with fighting 
quails. These An Ch’un are so skilled that they often 
command a great price. The winnings and losses are 
also very large. 

It is not one of these national gambling games that 
would afford such scope to foreiga sportsmen. For the 
lottery games introd.ived from tbe West are at present 
productive of steadily increasing narm. It was perfectly 
natural that low ideas of life consequent upon the 
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absence of moral restraints should lead many into a 
fondness for the excitements and gains of lotteries. 
Most of these'were imported into China by the Portu- 
guese and Spanish. ~ As long ago as 1871 foreign lotter- 
ies at Shanghai had assumed such proportions as to 
demand the attention of the Municipal Council. 

It was certainly very remarkable that a Council, com- 
posed of men not essentially moral or _ religious, 
should have undertaken so searching a method of attack 
upon acryingevil. At that time the Manilla Lottery 
had scarcely assumed large proportions. Still it had a 
leading place even then. Thera were in the three settle- 
ments, English, French and American, no less than four- 
teen private lotteries, with gifts and donations carried 
on by the abetters, The local native authority found it 
so great an evil that a proclamation was issued forbid- 
ding people to buy tickets. Many were ‘punished with 
the wooden collar and imprisonment for neglecting the 
proclamation. It was at the time denounced by the for- 
eign press as a ‘‘ vile traffic inimical to the prestige of 
foreigners.” Tickets had been sold in shops and hawked 
about in the streets and sent tothe inland cities for sale. 
So grievous had this become that the consular body took 
up the matter and measures were taken to suppress the 
evil. The French Consul was willing to co-operate. The 
Anglo-American Council decided that the several consuls 
should issue an ordinance to their nations, prohibiting 
the opening or keeping of lottery establishments after a 
fixed date. The result was that all lotteries were noti- 
fied to close their establishments. This notice came into ef- 
fect in January, 1872, andsecured the final suppression of 
all the lotteries except that of the Manilla Lottery, which 
was under the protection of the Spanish Consul. Thusit 
happened that the Manilla Lottery became a monopoly. 
It has steadily increased until the present day. Its 
monthly sale of tickets is large, and its monthly drawing 
of prizes is correspondent. 

The quietness of this form of illegitimate gain and the 
pleasing hazard which is presented to the gamesters has 
led many to take a ticket who would scarcely be thought 
of as participants. 

It has been customary for many otherwise very repu- 
table people to run the risk of a share. 

Gambling of this sort has not been considered as an 
especial failing of Americans abroad, and yet so attract- 
ive has this become that I have heard very admirable 
and reputable men, whose life in the East had dulled 
somewhat the sharpness of their moral vision, say, that 
they always kept a supply of lottery tickets on hand. 
The price was not great, only $5 per ticket. The possible 
gain was considerable. 

The gain of a great prize was not expected; but 
enough was gained to more than make up the invest- 
ment, and occasionally the gain was large. It was re- 
ported that a well-known literary gentleman in Shang- 
hai, now deceased, gained a prize of $20,000, and went 
home to enjoy the momentary success—if it be consider- 
ed good fortune. 

One of the floating stories of these days indicates the 
ease with which the fineness of moral instinct can be 
depreciated. A gentleman in Fuchau, in successful 
trade, received a visit from an old friend from the West, 
who was traveling abroad. The visiting friend may 
have been a clergyman. He was, at least, religiously 
inclined. Entertained in a cordial way by his old-time 
friend, he thought to return his best by good example 
and good advice. One evening the visitor ventured to 
suggest that after the old way they might have family 
worship, and asked for a Bible. With some delay the 
Book was found. It opened itself to a special page. The 
owner saw it open with surprise, and showed his inter- 
est by the remark: ‘‘ My, there’s’my Manilla Lottery 
ticket which I bought fourteen years ago and lost.” "It 
was lost in a safe place. 

The Manilla Lottery has increased its monthly sale of 
tickets from 30,000 at $5 per ticket, with a prize of $16,- 
000, to a sale of 45,000 tickets at $10 and a grand prize of 
$100,000. The sale of these tickets has been prohibited 
at Hongkong. The sale at Shanghai is about 8,000 per 
month. The native sale of tickets is very large, in imi- 
tation of the foreign sale, which cannot be small. It 
is not strange that other companies should desire a 
share in these enormous profits, which easily amount to 
twenty-five per cent. per month. A recent return of the 
police in Shanghai shows that three lotteries have enter- 
edupon the field. There are fifty-four shops dealing in 
these tickets—three of them being foreign. It will be 
seen that advantage is taken of the conflicting laws in 
force in the Shanghai settlements, in order to make 
game of the Chinese residents, who are easily allured 
into the excitement and expense. 

‘As a curious commentary upon this lawlessness several 
of the governments in the islands south of China main- 
tain a monopoly on these lotteries in the shape of li- 
censes, the proceeds of which are devoted to works of 
piety, charity and the like. It is said that the Portu- 
guese Government of Macao use the proceeds of such a 
license, amounting to about $5,000 per annum, for the 
maintaining of an orphanage. The larger number of 
orphans are Chinese children. 

Itis interesting to observe that the consular bodies at 
Shanghai are making a united effort once more to put 
an end to so serious a draft upon the resources of multi- 
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tudes. It is thought that, by means of a stricter license, 
many of the admitted abuses may be overcome or done 
away with. 

Still, as was suggested in the beginning, here is a field 
which perhaps the abetters of the Louisiana Lottery 
have not thought of. Let them leave the Western 
world and transfer their interests and affections beyond 
seas. They will meet successful rivals, but will strike 
upon lines of influence where the individual conscience 
is not quite so acute as in the more ozonic Occident. 

This suggestion is offered, not for the sake of a share 
in any expected profit, but for the interest and informa- 
tion of any who wish to see all such establishments of 
greed and deceit finally suppressed in all parts of the 
world. 

P’anG CHUANG, CHINA. 
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BYRON, “CLAIRE” AND SHELLEY. 


BY HENRY HAYMAN, D.D. 





Our readers will have learned already that on Sep- 
tember 380th, in the Piazza Paolina of the little town of 
Villareggio, ona smaller sister gulf not far from that of 
Spezzia, being the nearest habitable spot to that at which 
the barely recognizable remains of the poet Shelley were 
washed ashore over seventy years ago, @ monument to 
his memory was unveiied. It is well to honor that poet’s 
memory who stood eccentrically apart from all the great 
star-group of the first quarter of this century, more un- 
like to any one of them than the most extreme of them 
was to its opposite extreme—a unique and, within the 
European circle, unprecedented genius, It is well that 
he dwells with the irrevocable past; for it seems abso- 
lutely certain that had he belonged to the last quarter of 
the century instead of the first, he would surely have cast 
in his literary lot with the anarchy which seems filling 
the world with plots and stratagems against society, 
from San Francisco to the mouths of the Volga. Were I 
in Italy, I would place animmortelle on the base of his 
statue, with a feeling of thankful relief that one Shelley 
is enough for a century, and thatin his century he came 
early and not late. Vixit ; requiescat, and may the lov- 
ing homage of Italy, the scene of probably his happiest 
years and of his hapless death, keep his memory green— 
that Italy which he, an exile himself, pronounced to be 
the ‘‘ Paradise of exiles,” 

Prof. Urbano Lucchesi, the artist of the monumental 
effigy, was already favorably known by his portrait 
statues of the late King of [taly at Spoleto,and of Gari- 
baldi, at Lucca. The originator of the tribute to Shel- 
ley’s memory is a local lawyer, Sigaor Cesar Riccioni. 

England was represented on the monumental commit- 
tee only by the namés of Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Alger- 
non Swinburne, the rest of the names are all Italian, 
including that of Menotti Garibaldi. The face of the 
bust looks meditatively out toward the sea, which was 
fatal to the original, as tho waiting in a pause of his 
work—for a deposited pen peeps from the folds of the 
drapery—to draw inspiration from its far-off depths or 
from beyond its horizon. 

The lady referred toin our article of September 8th, 
who shared so largely his company and contidence, and 
to whom he bequeathed £12,000, the greater part of 
which she lost ia the- unlucky operatic speculation of 
Lumley, in London, more than a generation ago, has 
left the great mass of her Shelley-Byron reminiscences 
under seal of secrecy until thirty years after her death. 
The gentleman whom [ may call her post-mortem 
amanuensis has corrected an error in the date of that 
death which misled me, who am merelya middleman 
between him and the American public, in the previous 
a¥ticle above referred to. She died, in fact, 1879, and at 
the time of her intimacy, commencing with Byron, was 
accordingly only seventeen. Her memory to the last 
was vivid and unclouded, altho a period of over half a 
century had passed at the date of the interviews in 
which she made Mr. W. Graham her literary legatee, 
and in that interval she had seen all those out who 
shared with her the direct and personal memories of the 
two brilliant poets with whom her own destinies had 
been so waywardly and singularly combined. Her 
disclosures are said to be fraught with the most profound 
interest as regards them both, and those who shall live 
tosee the year 1909 may possibly find a new and thrilling 
chapter of Shelleio-Byronic biography awaiting their 
curiosity. Meanwhile we pick up with eager relish such 
morsels as Mr. Graham feels privileged to divulge. 
Among these I gather an anecdote which seems to me 
worth all Trelawney’s “ Recollections ”—so curiously 
characteristic is it at once of the times and of the men 
—as men rather than as poets—Byron and Shelley who 
figure in it. 

Here then is the story, dated in the spring of 1816, 
when the wounds of Waterloo veterans were barely 
healed, and the swell of wild war passions was running 
high still in the veins alike of the victors and the van- 
quished, altho the fierce cyclone of war itself was past. 
Our readers will remember the Crown Inn at Marlow on 
Thames as the first meeting place of Byron and Shelley, 
as stated in our issue of September 8th. There and at 
other similar hostelries along the same river were con- 
fined at the above date a number of Frenchmen, prison- 
ers of war from that field of final struggle. They were 
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shut up in the stalls and loose boxes in the stables, but of 
any guard over them we hear nothing. One would sup- 
pose they had been left to the guardianship of the land- 
lord and the parish constable, 

Therefore no one need be surprised to hear that they 
“escaped ”"—of course nothing else could have been 
either expected or intended, under a system of custody 
which directly suggested connivance of the custodians, 
and hardly left any contrivance needed on the prisoner’s 
part. But before they escaped they were the lions of 
every such rustic neighborhood ; so ‘‘ Byron, the Shel- 
leys and I,” writes Claire, or rather her post-mortem 
amanuensis, ‘‘ went to see them.” The poets, ‘of 
course, as real radicals, sympathized both with the men 
and theircause. Byron was a great worshiper of Bona- 
parte, and, tho Shelley was not that, he hated the Brit- 
ish Tory Government of the day much more than he 
hated Napoleon.” 


Perhaps apropos of this feeling the reader will recall 


“Much I venerate our recent glories, 
And wish they were not owing to the Tories.” 


She continued : 


Some of the men were sulky and and surly, and wecould 
not get a word out of them; and no wonder, for popular 
feeling ran very high then against France, and there were 
many in and about Marlow who had lost husbands and 
brothers and sonsin the war. Therefore the ; oor French- 
men did not meet with much sympathy. People were a 
good deal rougher then too, than they are now in their 
ways of doing things, and tho they were not badly treated 
the prisoners’ lot was by no means what it would have 
been nowadays. Thelandlord himself, however, was very 
kindto them. They were all fond of him, It was a great 
joke with him when we were in Marlow next year and 
the prisoners had escaped, how one of them, the wag of 
the band, left a line for the innkeeper: ‘‘ Merci millefois 
pour votre gracieuse hospitalité.”’ ; 

The jovial landlord’s account of the matter was very 
amusing. ‘‘I don’t understand their lingo,” he said to 
Shelley, whom | can so well picture now, with his great, 
gazelle-like eyes and his humorous smile (for Shelley had a 
good deal of humor, tho it never comes out in his poetry*), 
as he listened ; ‘“‘ I don’t understand their lingo, and no one 
does hereabouts. But a nephew of mine from London 
came down the other day, and told me what it meant. I 
did laugh, to be sure.””?’ Theman who sent this billet douzx, 
I remember, was one of the two we paid most attention to; 
the other was a hard-faced veteran of a hundred Napoleonic 
fights, but the wag was an extremely good-natured, sol- 
dierly fellow. Byron said to him: ‘‘ Eh bien, mon brave, 
est ce que c’était un beaw combat?” and the man’s eyes 
glistened with excitement as he shouted, in a voice of 
thunder : “‘ Si c’était a refaire je le reterais. Vive ’Em- 
pereur !”? and one and all took up the chorus with a 
mighty shout which almost shook the stables. We caught 
the contagion, and both of us girls and Shelley and Byron 
shouted with one voice: ‘* Vive ’Empereur!’ How ridic- 
ulous it was! Napoleon was at,St. Helena then, and the 
whole of England was still glowing with the Waterloo tri- 
umph; Marlow no exception to the rest of the country, I 
can assure you. Out came the landlord with his usually 
rosy, jovial face quite pale now. Had we been ordinary 
visitors, he would probably have ordered us out of the 
place there and then, and we should have kad to take the 
next coach back to London, feeling ran so high. But all 
the world knew Lord Byron, and tho “ fallen on evil times 
and evil tongues,’’ as he was fond of saying himself—a 
comparison which always made me laugh; for any one 
more unlike what Milton must have been it would be diffi- 
cult to conceive—his name was still as that of ‘‘a godin 
the land.” 

The landlord came running out. ‘‘ For Gawd’s sake, my 
lord,’ he said, ‘‘ don’t shout out that cry! Why, if any 
one heard it in the village, I’d be murdered ’’; and he called 
out asa protest, ‘“‘ Hurrah for Wellington!’ ‘“‘ You —— old 
rascal!’ said Byron, as we all shrieked with laughter, 
‘‘ bring along four pots of ale for us, and one for each of 

these gentlemen of France, and we’ll drink to Napoleon.” 
“‘It’s as much as my life is worth to let you drink to 
Boney !” the terrified landlord exclaimed, gazing at Byron, 
asif the devil, tail, horns, hoofs and all, were there, and 
indeed the ill reports of ‘‘the wicked Lord Byron” had 
reached even Marlow. But, as was said about Byron’s 
friend, Moore, our worthy bost dearly loved a lord, and 
Byron, flinging him a sovereign, and seizing him with 
those strong arms of his, said: ‘‘ If the liquor is not here in 
three minutes, I’ll fling youin among those tigers,” And 
a roar of laughter came from the prisoners, for even among 
those soldiers of the Grande Armée the name of Byron was 
known,and “Vive le Lor’ Beeron! Vivele Lor’ Beeron!” 
was the cry now in those stables of the Crown, whose 
heroes were stalled worse than horses. The landlord ar- 
rived with two trays of pint tankards. The excitement of 
the men—the contagious excitement of French soldiers 
brought on by the magnetism of Napoleon’s name and of 
Byron’s presence too, his nameand his fame ; his unearthly 
beauty as he stood there, like an inspired Apollo—was in- 
describable. The soldiers raged like lions in their stalls, 
shouting alternately, “ Vive le Lor’ Beeron! Vive VEm- 
pereur!? Even Napoleon was for a moment second to that 
other great but mispronounced name, The landlord stood 
by with his waiter, both with frightened faces. To callin 
those days ‘“‘ Vive VEmpereur !”” was like calling ‘‘ Hurrah 
for the devil!’ but Byron, bidding them hand round the 
tankards, seized one himself. ‘‘ Now, Shelley,” heshouted, 
“drink up; none of your infernal lemonade this time ! 
Vive V Empereur, mes braves!” he thundered, and emptied 
his tankard to the dregs. And a roar that must have 

* The only particular in which this lady does Shelley something less 


than justice. There is certainly humor in “Swell-foot the Tyrant,” 
altho not of that light, rattling kind most effective for « political" skit.’’ 
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echoed far beyond the other bank of the river sprang from 
the lips of each soldier, tankard in hand, ‘‘ Vive le Lor’, 
Beeron! ViweVEmpereur!” 

Byron strolled off with us afterward (or rather, limped 
off, I should say) with that calm, contempt 
on his lips which they almost always wure. “ What a 
magic,” he said to me, “ that man’s name has !” all oblivi- 
ous ofthe magicofhisown. ‘He is one of the madmen 
who have made men mad by their contagion ”’—a remark 
which not long afterward I had the pleasure of reading, 
word for word,in verse,in the third canto of “ Childe 
Harold.” ‘‘ You area wonderful actor,” I replied ; ** what 
a pity that your birth prevented your taking to the stage ! 
You would have rivaled Kean.” 

The fiery impetuosity and petulant defiance,the rollick- 
ing humor of “‘ swagger,” and the generous frankness of 
Byron’s character, all speak out here plainand loud. He 
loved to befriend the oppressed, and be thechampion of 
the overmatched side; he loved to beard and defy the pub- 
lic feeling of his country ; ke loved a practical joke, like 
other humorists before and since, when it was not at his 
own expense. Here his butt was obviously the landlord, 
his clientéle the French captives, his béte noire the pa- 
triotic enthusiasm of the general mind. In the com- 
pulsory tankard-service, the toast, the shout, the pale- 
faced landlord, the waiter trembling under his tray, the 
uproarious Frenchmen, the shrieks of laughter from the 
two young ladies, he combined all these objects like the 
billiard player who, at one stroke, cannons and pockets. 
The interjectional aside to the tamer fellow-enthusiast, 
‘* Drink up, none of your —— lemonade this time!” is 
equally characteristic. 

Did Shelley “drink up”? And if he did, how did he 
iook after it? are questions asked in vain. But if Pro- 
fessor Lucchesi had caught that phase of inspiration to 
hand down to posterity in bronze, one wonders whether 
the enthusiasm at the unveiling could have been equally 
rapturous. Shelley was obviously here Byron’s, or 
Beer-on’s victim. The French version of the name sug- 
gests that ‘‘Byron” is only Barleycorn writ small, and 
that the real founder of the illustrious house was a cer- 
tain “‘ Sir John” of that ilk. The imperious symposiarch, 
with his peremptory mandate anathematizing ‘‘lemon- 
ade,” suggests a further kindred with another Sir John 
—Falstaff to wit—a family likeness, surely, to Byron; 
like him of corpulent tendency, like him in scintillation 
of wit, like him in ‘‘ abjuring thin potations.” And who 
does not recognize the innate politeness of the French- 
men in putting the name of the monarch of the moment 
first and [Empereur second? What Briton, even in his 
cups, would have even thought of such a transposition ? 

The times were bibulous ; the amount of strong liquors 
of every class, from the humble beer-tap to imperial 
Tokay, consumed per head of population in the twelve 
months following Waterloo, remains a probably unbeat- 
en record in Great Britain. Shelley, left to himself, 
would probably have pattered Castalian sympathy in 
broken French, would have looked unutterable condo- 
lence from his eyes ‘‘of full and fawn-like ray,” and 
retired to meditate an ode to a captive eagle, leaving the 
prisoners’ enthusiasm very much where he found it. 
How different the electric shock generated by the-stimu- 
lative genius of Byron! What a notion it gives us of 
his possibilities as a leader of men, and how he would 
have stamped the red-hot impress of his fiery genius on 
those Suliotes and Klephts whose champion, self-elected, 
he was, down to the humblest camp follower, if that 
marsh fever at Missolonghi had spared him but one sin- 
gle campaign! And here, with all due deference to the 
closer study and fuller information of the fair raconteuse, 
we feel, I think, that her semi-satirical comment, ‘* You 
area wonderful actor,” was somewhat out of tune with 
the facts which she presents to us. There was, to be sure, 
constantly a stagy, mock-heroic swagger about Byron’s 
way of doing things, especially when, as here, he had a 
public to play to. But none can doubt that his enthusi- 
asm in this case was unaffected. He was the creature of 
sudden emotion—real at the moment however fickly 
fleeting the next—and lived up to his own maxim: 

“ Surely they’re sincerest 
Who’re strongest acted on by what is nearest.” 

If she meant to insinuate a doubt of his sincerity, she 
was certainly the only one of the party who would have 
harbored such a thought. She would, perhaps, have re- 
joined, if she could have quoted Horace, ‘‘ Hunc intus et 
in cute novi,” that an intimacy of some months, during 
which he almost saw nobody but her, had revealed him 
to her thoroughly. But, if she even thought so, she 
should not, from her then standpoint of dominant mo- 
tive, have said so. And the remark seems to reveal to 
us ‘the little rift within the lute,” which widened with 
the sequel of events, through indifference, to estrange- 
ment, alienation and abhorrence. She couldn’t keep her 
tongue from saying smart things, and had them always 
ready at its tip, besides having her own full share of ca- 
price, ambition and waywardness. She represents her- 
self as teasing and worrying Shelley, whom she all the 
while—at a period later than that of the above episode— 
adored, and even boxing his ears in her petulant out- 
bursts. A woman who always spoke the truth but sel- 
dom spoke it in love, of brilliant piquancy.but irritant 
amour propre, was bound to provoke a man in whom 
the very same qualities were developed with a masculine 
robustness and, at the same time, with a feminine ex- 
plosiveness. We see, in short, why “Claire,” a curious 
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blend of Italian passion with British pertinacity, in spite 
of her many gifts of wit, fancy, voice and person, could 
never hold Byron, altho th# is far from implying that 
any woman could. 

Well would it have been for them both, if she could 
bave kept him even Morganatically faithfulto her! He 
would in that case—but faith to woman was not in the 
man—have escaped the mud-bath of Venetian depravity 
which formed the nauseating object of his next down- 
ward plunge. And she would have escaped the heart- 
wringing agony of seeing her child—their child—whom 
she had intrusted to its father under gn express stipula- 
tion which he dishonorably broke, shut up in a con- 
vent, to perish outof her reach, through its father’s cal- 
lousness to her prayers. But to return to the anecdote 
which is my piéce de résistance: On her interviewer re- 
marking that it was ‘‘ strange” that the facts related 
‘‘ should haye never been related by any of the Shelley 
and Byron biographers,” “‘Ob no, not at all!” she re- 
plied. ‘*All the contemporaries who wrote of Byron 
and Shelley only came into our circle after that, in 
Italy. . . . Mary [Mrs. Shelley] became far too prim 
and proper to write about a scene like that, living as she 
did, in highly respectable Sussex County society. Mary 
always had a great respect f-r Mrs. Grundy.” 

Here again we seem to catch, as through a keyhole, a 
glimpse of ‘‘ Claire” as exercising her powers of satirical 
teasing on her quasi-sister too, even while living under 
this latter’s protection and alienated from her own 
mother. Rich, in fairy gifts, but with an inward 
‘+ cantankerousness ” which marred them, she seemed to 
have shocked Mary’s staidness, ‘‘ plagued Shelley’s life 
out,” as she, with perhaps tlie exaggeration of compunc- 
tion, herself declared, mimicked Byron’s lameness, 
probably to his face, and quizzed away friends and even 
admirers. 

** Well, it was not my fault that men fell in love with 
me,” she replied, to the sketcher of her last scenes, with 
that strange, half-shy, tantalizing smile which irradiated 
her face with a flood of youth, and put it out of one’s 
power for some minutes to realize that this was a woman 
of eighty. 

He continues : 

My last sight of her stands pictured clear and distinct 
from beyond the long lapse of years—waving one white 
hand to me from the window, with that never-forgotten 
smile on her lips, as with the other she toyed with the 
strings of the guitar given her by Shelley more than sixty 
years before. 

There is still living in one of the United States a gen- 
tleman who enjoyed her.intimacy, as he tells me, during 
several winters at Florence. As the statement was in 
private correspondence I have no right to mention his 
name. But if these lines should meet his eye, he may 
perhaps recognize and verify some of the traits of char- 
acter which I have endeavored to retrace. 

ALDINGHAM, ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 
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CHARITY AND YACHTS. 


BY D. R. HARRIGAN, 











In his annual letter to Archbishop Corrigan, which 
seems to take the place of an annual report to his con- 
tributors, the manager of the Mission of the Immaculate 
Virgin, the Rev. James J. Dougherty says : 

“There is so much to be done, and so little to do it with. 
If our good Catholics could be induced to imitate the gen- 
erosity of non-Catholics,in aiding our charitable institu- 
tions! A short time ago we computed the amount pub- 
licly bequeathed by non-Catholics to institutions, many of 
which are busily engaged in destroying the faith of our 
children. In one week, within a radius of a few hundred 
miles from New York, there was willed to Protestant in- 
stitutions, more than four millions of dollars. Yet, it is 
against institutions thus wealthy, that we must compete 
with our slender and uncertain revenues. Whilst we offer 
all praise to the members of St. Joseph’s Union, who have 
enabled us to do what has been done, do not these facts 
stand forth as reasons why we shall beseech them still 
more ?”’ 

The reverend gentleman makes no statement of what 
his revenues are, but seeks to leave the impression that 
he has no regular income, or perhaps satisfies his con- 
science by announcing that the revenue is a “ slender” 
one, or, in other words, a small one. 

Now it would hardly seem just right for the manager 
of ‘‘slender and uncertain revenues,” understood to be 
devoted to the maintenance of children, who are pre- 
sented in other parts of the letter as objects of charity 
to spend it in unnecessary and unclerical pleasures, On 
reference to the American Yacht List for 1894, one may 
find two yachts owned by the Rev. James J. Dougherty. 
They are described as the ‘‘Estelle,” schooner, 63.14 gross 
and 59.99 net tonnage; 91.2 feet over all 78.2 feet on 
water-line, 22.10 feet wide, 8.5 feet deep and drawing 
9.8 feet. She was built in 1874, by J. Richards, of South 
Norwalk, Conn. 

The second is the well-known racer ‘ Vesta,” which 
sailed against the ‘‘ Henrietta” and “‘ Fleetwing” in the 
famous ocean race of 1886. She is described as a 
schooner of 119.49 tons, 123.6 feet over all, 110.2 feet on 
water line, 25.9 feet wide, 8.5 feet deep, and draws 9.8 
feet. She was built at City Island in 1866 by David 
Caril. Both schooners belong to the Atlantic Yacht Club 
of New York. It has been said that these boats were 
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bought for training ships for some of the boy inmates of 
the Mission ; but what need to join a yacht club to give 
the boys a training? That might better be done on a 
coaster or fishing smack, and at much less expense. It 
is said to cost about $5,000 to keep a yacht in commission 
for aseason. If Mr. Dougherty would retrench in his 
expenses on this point, he might save some of the 
slender revenue; or he might dispose of one or both 
yachts, which would bring him quite a little sum and 
save unnecessary expenses. 

But with the income of his institution Mr. Dougherty 
can easily afford to keep a yacht or two. According to 
the report of the Comptroller of New York, Mr. Dough- 
erty received during last year from the public funds 
$134,783.36, or nearly one-fifth of the $696,980.46 of the 
Excise Fund distributed among the eighteen charitable 
institutions. Besides this, as he says; 


‘1 do not know how I can better begin my letter to your 
Grace this year, than by using the same words, and saying : 
‘we have many things to be thankful for.’ God has been 
good to us during the past year, and has blessed our work 
ina most wonderful manner. We should rather say ‘ His 
work.’ For he has guided it, and made it prosper in so 
marvelous a manner.” 


The subscription to his Homeless Child must have had 
a part in the general prosperity. Three years ago the 
subscriptions were over a million they claimed, and even 
if they had not increased they would still give Mr, 
Dougherty a gross income of $250,000, which with the 
contribution of the city would bring his income to $384,- 
783.36. This is the ‘slender and uncertain revenues” of 
which Mr. Dougherty complains in his letter. He is 
careful, however, not to mention figures, so that his con- 
tributors cannot tell the amount of his income, Allow- 
ing $100 per year per child for the 1,882 children in the 
Mission, Mr. Dougherty would still have a comfortable 
surplus of $196,583.36. To encourage the devout to fur- 
ther assist him, Mr. Dougherty offers to have said “ ac- 
cording to the intention of each subscriber 5,122 masses ” 
divided as follows : 

‘307 Masses said by Father Dougherty in the Chapel of 
the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin, as his own free 
offering, for the special intentions of the subscribers to 
The Homeless Child, the members of St. Joseph’s Union, 
who are helping him to accomplish God’s work. 

‘* 365 Masses (or one mass for every day in the year) said 
for all subscribers to The Homeless Child, the members of 
St. Joseph’s Union, who contribute according to their 
means to the support of religion in their own parishes, in 
whatever part of the world they are living. 

“200 Masses said for all subscribers to The Homeless 
Child, members of St. Joseph’s Union, who contribute at 
least 25 cents a year, either in one sum or in various sums, 
toward the clothing or education of poor children in their 
own parishes, wherever they are living, or for any other 
purpose that the parish priest may direct. 

**500 Masses said in the name of each solicitor of 
St. Joseph’s Union, and of all who aid them to obtain sub- 
scribers to The Homeless Child, according to the special 
intentions of the subscribers to The Homeless Child, the 
members of St. Joseph’s Union. 

**2,000 Masses for the spiritual and temporal welfare of 
all the subscribers to The Homeless Child, living members 
of St. Joseph’s Union—according to the special intention 
of each member—wherever they are living. 

‘*1,250 Masses for the deceased members of St. Joseph's 
Union, according tothe special intention of each subscriber 
to The Homeless Child. 

**500 Masses, in the name of the subscribers to The 

Homeless Child, the members of St. Joseph’s Union, for 
the repose of the most neglected souls in Purgatory, who 
have no one on earth to pray for them.” 
In the issue of his paper for this year, Mr. Dougherty no 
longer says anything of the powerful medals of St. Bene- 
dict, guaranteed to cure all ills and to prevent all disease 
in man or beast. Nor does he mention the cord of St. 
Joseph, equally powerful, but they probably may still be 
bought at the price of twenty-five cents each at the 
Office on Lafayette Place. 

New YorRK Ciry, 








Sine ¢ Aris. 


THE NEW WING OF THE METROPOLITAN 
MUSEUM. 


BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 








THE great foreign museums are generally built, filled 
and controlled by the various governments. The Metro- 
politan Museum, of New York, while it has foothold and 
shelter and a part of its maintenance provided by the city 
government, controls the administration of the trust and 
decides upon the acquisition of its treasures through a 
board of trustees. : 

So the new north wing, containing more than a third of 
the available exhibition space, was formally delivered to 
the trustees by the President of the Department of Public 
Parks, and declared open by the Comptroller, representing 
his honor, the Mayor of New York. The dedicatory exer- 
cises, held on Monday the 5th inst., also included a prayer 
by Archbishop Corrigan, which the audience seemed to 
catch on its way upward, a noble address by the President, 
Mr. Henry G. Marquand, and a wise and witty oration by 

Mr. Henry E. Howland. Of the original incorporators 
who, nearly a quarter of a century ago, established the 
Museum in the face of poverty and discouragement, repre- 
resentatives like Mr. Joseph H. Choate and Mr. Richard M. 
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Hunt were seen upon the platform, while other far-seeing 
‘men of their original number, including such men as John 
Taylor Johnston, William Callen Bryant, John A. Dix and 
George William Curtis, remain only in influence and in 
memory. 

Mr. Marquand gave an extract from the note book of an 
English traveler; who, in 1796 visited ‘‘The Museum,” the 
only exhibition open in town, and saw collections of shells, 
of aboriginal costumes and implements and a machine for 
perpetual motion, but not one painting, and that in the 
days of Stuart and Copley and Trumbull! If an art mu- 
seum had been in existence since that time, what treasures 
would have gravitated into its possession! Mr. Marquand 
says: 

“It was a fortunate moment for both landlord and tenant 
when the city began to erect these buildings leaving the trustees 
to fill them with proper objects of instruction. It seems to me 
that such a system is superior to that of most of the museums in 
Europe, where the Government provides buildings and money 
for the purchase of works of art. This is a sort of protection not 
required here. Ido not believe the people would care to have 
our Government pay $350,000 for a single painting as the English 
Government has done, even tho it be a masterpiece of Raphael’s. 
A well-filled and arranged museum of art is an index of the gen- 
eral intelligence of the community, and if citizens are not capa- 
ble of selecting and providing such acollection they have not 
reached the point of deserving it.” 


Mr. Howland spoke of the generosity of people who min- 
istered to the necessities of the Museum, without having 
much art feeling themselves, as being paralleled by that of 
a man who gave liberally to the Church without being a 
member or an attendant upon its services, and who called 
himself “‘ not a‘ pillar’ but a flying buttress,”” This archi- 
tectural allusion is a reminder that the Museum has dis- 
solved its conn ection with the other art schools, retaining 
the school of architecture provisionally until some wealthy 
man shall appear to build it a home near by where it can 
avail itself of the Museum casts and photographs. 

The ground floor of the new wing supplies room for a 
part only of the casts and reproductions now the property 
of the Museum. Egyptian, Assyrian and Archaic Greek, 
Greek, Hellenistic Greek, Roman, Renaissance Italian and 
German Renaissance sculptural casts here find room, and 
supplement the Willard architectural casts in the central 
nave, the first part of the building erected. The corridor 
connecting these two departments of casts contains the 
collection of bronze reproductions of ancient bronzes from 
Herculaneum and Pompeii, presented by Edward A. Ad- 
ams, with other bronze objects chiefly of later date. 

Many valuable casts must await the next extension ; for 
the Museum, lying originally east and west, pushed first to 
the south, now to the north, already contemplates an ex- 
tension toward the west. 

The sixteen galleries just opened on the second floor af- 
ford space for various new gifts and loans, and old treas- 
ures now first fittingly displayed. Some of these are the 
Marquand Collection of European porcelains and tiles; the 
Charles Stewart Smith Collection of Japane.: porcelain ; 
the Colman Collection of Japanese pottery, with single 
objects from various sources; and, loaned to the Museum, 
the Garland French boxes, gold, precious stones, etc., and 
the Garland Collection of European embroideries and tap- 
estries; the Avery Collection of the etchings of Dr. Sey- 
mour Haden ; the Farman Collection of Egyptian coins; 
and the Horstman Collection of ancient arms and armor, 
showing the evolution of firearms, and containing a nota- 
ble suit of Hapsburg armor. To the Crosby-Brown Col- 
lection of musical instruments, nearly doubled in num- 
ber, with the Drexel Collection, have been allotted two 
rooms in the new wing. The cases at the sides are filled 
with instruments of all countries and climes, from the 
rudest reed, fitted with one string by an Apache chief, to 
the instrument inlaid, carved or painted with loving care 
in token of the pleasure its tones can give to the most ex- 
quisitely trained ear. The larger instruments are in de- 
tached cases, and in the center of one room all the key- 
board instruments are grouped—harpsichord, spinnet and 
eighteenth century piano. ‘ 

The little portable organ, a ne'vacquisition, is an odd 
little thing, about as big asa hat trunk, set up on four 
long, slim legs Its keyboard of two octaves is displayed 
in the center of a cabinet-like front, while above it are two 
little doors which open to display the pipes, and there are 
two cabinet drawers on either side of the doors. Quaint 
figures in high relief are cut from’ the side moldings, and 
archaic angels in ivory watch at the upper angles of the 
case, 

The organ appears to have been played with the left 
hand, while the performer filled the bellows by using a 
handle with his right. 

Prof. Wm. A. Brown who, when a boy, made the effective 
pen-and-ink illustrations for his mother’s book on musical 
instruments, has been invited by President Low to give 
three lectures forthe Metropolitan Art Course during 
January upon “ The Evolution of Musical Instruments.” 

The fourth lecture of the month will be given by the 
only man in the country who knows how to play the obso- 
lete keyboard instruments, and he will bring his instru- 
ments with him and show their use. 

The gallery of gold and silver, gems, miniatures, cylin- 
ders,coins,etc., lies safely between the courtsin the interior 
of the building. Here Dr. Wm. Hayes Ward has arranged 
the collection of Babylonian and Assyrian cylinders, and 
other seals, which he has gathered for the Museum. Each 
seal has its impress by it, taken on rubber covered with 
gold. The catalog, which will be a notable contribution 
to the literature of the subject, will soon be issued. 

The Avery Loan of the Haden etchings, givesa unique 
opportunity to study the work of a man who, in the inter- 
vals of professional work, became one of the first, if not 
the first etcher in the world. He has laid aside his etching 
needle, leaving 185 examples of his work. This loan exhi- 
bition contains specimens of all but four plates, and from 
these only one or two impressions were ever taken, proba- 

bly of little importance. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


“La Rixe”—after Meissonier, containing several figures 
in the violent attitudes of a fray with rapiers—shows his 
strength in a large figure-plate, while the Calais Pier 
tests his mastery of atmosphere in dashy wave and stormy 
sky. There are numerous portraits of himself and two of 
his wife, a sister of Whistler and daughter of the American 
Gen. Geo. Washington Whistler, who died in the service of 
Russia. 

Only three gifts have come to the department of painting, 
Cortland de Peyster Field has given ‘‘ Cleopatra Dissolving 
the Pearl,” a picture interesting because the painter was 
Henry P. Gray, an early President of the Academy and, 
therefore, it forms a connecting link in the series of Ameri- 
can art. Mr. Geo. A. Hern has given a very large, mellow- 
tinted harvest landscape, by George Inness, called ‘‘ Peace 
and Plenty.’”’ It belongs to his middle period, when he 
was so deeply affected by New Churchideas. S. P. Avery 
has given a study for an etching by the Spanish painter 
Goya, in 1799, rude, playful and quaint. 

There are several loan collections of pictures which find 
space in the two rooms left vacant by moving the Mexican 
antiquities and the E. C. Moore Collection into the new 
wing, so making the galleries of pictures continuous. 
Right against the Marquand Collection, ever new in our 
gratitude and first in our hearts, is now installed the loan 
from the estate of William Schaus. Mr. Schaus had a way 
of keeping many choice things in his own house, which 
were not placed on exhibition at his art store. Itisa 
great pleasure to be able to look at these twenty-eight 
paintings, including two Corots, two Fromentins, five 
Rousseaus ; an excellent portrait in good preservation, by 
Rubens, representing his first wife ; a characteristic young 
‘“‘Fisherwoman’”’ handling her herring, by Franz Hals; 
“ A Portrait of a Gentleman,” by Cornelius Janssens, and 
the portrait of an ‘‘ Admiral,” by Rembrandt, in the loose 
style of the old man in the Marquand Collection. Of 
the landscapes by Rousseau, one, in ‘‘ Les Gorges d’ Apre- 
mont,” is of great finish and breadth and of great value, 
altho it is not among his larger works. ‘‘The Venetian 
Féte,” by Ziem, is full of color and movement. Then 
there are excellent numbers by Cazin (his well-known and 
beautiful “‘ Flight into Egypt ’”’ is here, beginning under 
the tender light of the crescent moon in the carpenter’s 
yard); an “‘ Old Lady,”* by Cuyp; an especially beautiful 
Diaz; a Dupré; a skating scene by Van Goyen; a marine 
by Ruysdael, and last but not least, a three-quarters 
length life-size portrait by the ‘“ painter of Bismarck,” 
Herr Lenbach. 

The Iron Chancellor is helmeted and wears a white uni- 
form with orange facings. His gloved hands lie loosely in 
his lap ; his figure is nearly in profile, his face is nearly in 
front view. The wrinkled mask is carefully studied, with 
its almost protruding cold blue eyes. There is no shadow 
cast by a broad hat to lend sympathy and mystery to 
that face ; it is all exposed ; let him who can read its lines, 
As for the drapery, Lenbach has not given himself the 
trouble to suggest more than a general impression of color, 
and the color of white in shadow is not even attempt- 
ed. 
Mr. H. H. Benedict has lent some important canvases by 
the late A. H. Wyant and some by the late Anton Mauve 
and George Inness. Miss Helen Gould lends a beautiful 
group of * Brittany Washerwomen,” by J. F. Millet, the 
light line of their bowed figures carried up the hill by a 
line of white geese winding down to the stream ; an impor- 
tant “‘ Child’s Party ” by Knaus, and other interesting pic- 
tures by Van Marcke, Daubigny, Meissonier, Bonheur and 
Dupré. 

Mr. Theodore M. Davis loans a collection of twenty-three 
paintings including examples of Bol, Moroni (a contem- 
porary much praised by ‘itian), Guerecino, Van Goyen, 
Gainsborough, Corot, Dupré, Daubigny, Miquard, Consta- 
ble and Diaz. 

Most of Mr. Geo. A. Hearn’s nineteen pictures are of the 
English school. The “ Tivoli,’’ of Wilson, and a character- 
istic picture of pigs by George Morland may especially be 
mentioned. 

Mr. Thomas Whistler lends a ‘‘ White Girl,’’ by John 
McNiel Whistler; and there are other loans from Mrs. 
Alice Godfrey and the Messrs. R. M. Shurtletf, Edward T. 
Berwind, Wm. J. Brown, James K. Moser and Wm, 
Rockefeller. 

‘The character of the loaned pictures is assured by the 
faithful sagacity of the management, and its zeal in urging 
the loan of such a notable collection as that from the 
Schaus estate is certainly appreciated. 

While the names of the generous owners and donors of 
objects and pictures at the Museum are heralded, let us 
not forget the officers of the institution: General D 
Cesnola, whose talent for grouping aud arrangement is 
almost as unerring as instinct; Mr. Story, who protects 

and advances theinterests of the picture galleries, and Dr. 
Hall, and Dr. Paine of the departments of archeology 
and casts. 

The Gold room is now made burglar proof by a series of 
electric wires connected with the Director’s office, where 
the gong rings upon any attempt to disturb the cases or 
the exhibits; the cases are ventilated by a new system, 
invented by the Director. There is now a restaurant in 
the basement, greatly increasing the usefulness of the 
Museum as a place of serious study ; the walls and screens 
are agreeably covered or tinted ; and with improved ven- 
tilation, lighting and heating, the Museum is well equipped 
and in all respects compares favorably with the best in the 
land. 

The institution has made marvelous progress in the last 
decade, even tho it has paid several hundred thousand dol- 
lars in taxes on old masters and other objects of instruc- 
tion to aid our needy Government, instead of expending 
that sum upon its collections. It still lacks prints and a 
print room, and in a thousand ways money is constantly 
needed for the instant acquisition of'valuable objects or 
collections as they are thrown upon the market. 


New York City. 
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REFORMERS all aglow with that fireof enthusiasm which 
always must be found at the heart of any great world-im- 
proving movement, are apt to be discouraged because the 
multitude of the “ people” cannot at once be as completely 
permeated with the belief of the value and importance of 
their ideas as they themselves are. Altho a movement may 
have been started in the right direction, to them its progress 
seems slow and halting ; and the advocates of temperance 
are no exception. But if an Englishman of 1835 could come 
back to earth he would find that a great revolution of sen- 
timent has taken place, and that no man now would openly 
boast of his ability to ‘‘ punish’ ‘a larger number of bot- 
tles than his neighbor, imagining that thereby he had es- 
tablished a claim to higher manliness. He would find the 
percentage of all the sorts of resorts that may be lumped 
as “ gin-mills” has diminished one-half under the steady 
increase of coffee houses, education of the masses in the 
deleterious physical effects of liquor, the noble work done 
to implant tastes for higher things that has been going on 
all over the Kingdom, and can never be enough commend - 
ed, and the truly intelligent treatment that the matter is 
now getting from scientific men, who dispassionately 
study the physical aspects of the cause, and are reaching 
conclusions which, while considering drunkenness a dis- 
ease, point out the virtue of avoidance, and lift the signal 
of warning to let intoxicants alone, as they would hang 
out the yellow quarantine flag. This clipping from a late 
paper is one of the “straws” that show the direction of 
the wind : 


“The Army Temperance Society of the British army in India 
has grown from 13,000 members in 1890 to over 22,000 members 
to-day. Out of 1,100 regimental courts martial for 1893, only 39 
sat to try members of the Temperance Association, and of 2,680 
courts martial of all classes for that year only 73 concerned tem- 
perance men.” 

..-“ The forces of the universe are in league against a 
lie,” says Emerson ; and what his terse, penetrating pen 
would find te say where the lying involves perhaps mortal 
danger to human beings, we will not presume to say, but 
will illustrate our meaning as follows: In December, 1887, 
achild that had died in Connecticut of diphtheria was 
brought to Pittsfield, Mass., for burial. The parents came 





. With the bodv toa house in Pittsfield, and a public funeral 


was held. Within a week, and while the parents of the 
child still remained as visitors at the house, a child who 
lived in the house was taken ill with diphtheria and died. 
Then came a humiliating confession from the Connecticut 
parents. They said that the symptoms of the second child 
were just like those of their own, and finally acknowledged 
that arrangements had been made with the physician in 
attendance upon the first case, to write a certificate of 
death by bronchitisinstead of diphtheria. Other cases fol- 
lowed in the same house. 


...-Aneffort is now being made to establish a British 
hospital at Cannes, France; and if it is true—as there is 
too much reason to suppose—that English-speaking people 
have earried consumption to Cannes, Mentone, Pau, and 
other ‘“‘resorts’”’ in these sunnier regions, they certainly 
ought to build a hospital for consumptives where they 
can be scientifically cared for and nursed without infecting 
others. Abcut $10,000, under the leadership of the Bishop 
of Gibraltar, has already been subscribed. 


....According to the Medical Press, in Germany a man 
who loses both his hands in an accident can claim the 
whole of his life insurance money, if he be insured, on the 
ground that he has lost the means of maintaining himself 
A loas of the right hand reduces the claim to from eighty 
to seventy per cent. of the total. 


...-There has been an item put forth by the anti-vacci. 
nators to the effect that the children of the German Em- 
peror had not been vaccinated. After the repert had cir- 
culated for some time inquiries were made, and it was 
learned that all the children had been vaccinated, just like 
any other children. So says The Medical Record. 


...-The Hospital for Consumptives at Ventnor has re 
ceived a gift of $10,000 from an anonymous donor, in mem- 
ory of two daughters dead from that disease. 


....1n Germany they are making dietive experiments on 
young soldiers, who volunteer for the experiments. A 
close record is kept of weight, temperature, perspiration, 
etc., etc. 








Science. 





THO it haslong been saggested that growth in plants 
is not regular and continuous, but rhythmic, it is only 
within comparatively recent years that observations 
numerous enough to carry almost universal acceptance of 
the proposition have been made, and these chiefly through 
the labors of American biologists. But the European 
observers seem to conclude that this is not a natural 
rhythmic growth, but a condition induced by change from 
light to darkness, or some other phase of environment, 
which brings about this “‘ periodicity,” as they termit. In 
this light a paper contributed by M. E. Godlewski to the 
Academy of Sciences, in Austria, is attracting marked 
attention in the Old World. His experiments show that 
there is more or less growthin proportion to the moisture 
or dryness in the atmosphere. He discovered that tho 
a sudden change from obscurity to light brought about a 
diminution in the rate of growth, after five hours it 
would again resume its “normal” progress. The expla- 
nation from American botanists would be that the innate 
life energy is, naturally as all motion is necessarily, 
rhythmic, and that this energy is more or less feeble 
in proportion to external resistance. With partial rest, 
it acquires new force with which tu oppose resistance, 
continuing till this is again spent. ‘‘ Periodicity” is, 
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therefore, but a relative term, dependent on the strength 
of the opposing forces. 


...-One of the best pieces of astronomical news which we 

have noted for some time, is that at last the Southern 
hemisphere is to have a telescope of ttie first class. At 
present there is not a single instrument south of the equa- 
tor that can compare with the best fifty north of it; and in 
the interests of science it is important that the disparity 
should be removed, so that the southern heavens may be 
as thoroughly studied as our own. A wealthy English 
amateur astronomer, Mr. Frank Mclean, who has himself 
done some very beautiful work in the line of spectroscopic 
photography, has offered to provide the Royal Observatory 
at the Cape of Good Hope with a combined photographic 
aud visual telescope, mounted together as in the instru- 
ments with which the star-charting campaign is being 
prosecuted. The photographic object-glass is to be twenty- 
four inches in diameter, and the visual eighteen, the focal 
length probably somewhere between twenty and thirty 
feet. The instrument will be so constructed and arranged 
that it can carry powerful spectroscopes of various forms, 
and will be available for spectroscopic photegraphy as 
well as the mere mapping and picturing of stars and 
nebule. In the hands of Dr. Gill, who is one of the ablest 
and most progressive of the whole body of English astrono- 
mers, it will be sureto yield most abundant and important 
results. 


...1t has only recently been brought prominently to notice 
that in large families of plants having showy corollas very 
few have fragrant species, and yet there are generally one 
or two species in nearly all these large families that are 
sweet. The great Linnzus noted this fact, tho not seeming 
to be very much concerned with the fact asa matter for 
philosophical speculation. Butamong the many inodorous 
species of viclets he stamped one as Viola odorata, among 
the mignonet family one as Reseda odorata, among the 
golder-rods, Solidago odorata, and in the begonias he gave 
us Begonia odorata. Thesesingular exceptions are being 
added to in other large families of plants. Miss Margaret 
Thompson, of Minneapolis, has recently placed on record 
that among the large list of odorless species of phlox one 
growing in the Black Hills (Phlox cespitosa) is delight- 
fully fragrant. 








School and College. 


THE official organ of the philological associations of 
Prussia has lately issued some statistics that throw a 
singular light on the ups and downs of higher educa- 
tional problems in that ‘“‘land of authors and think- 
ers.”” During the last ten years the number of pupils in 
the higher educational institutions has grown from 127,529 
to 136,803, an increase of 9,274. Nevertheless the attendance 
at the gymnasia with their old classical course has de- 
creased some 1,200, and that of the Real gymnasia, with 
their Latin but non-Greek course, 1,648, while the non- 
Latin higher schools have increased in attendance 12,118. 
These figures show that those who allege that the study 
of the classical languages is losing popular favor in Ger- 
many are right. The detailed figures as to the above at- 
tendance is that the regular gymnasiums are credited now 
with 74,951 pupils, the Pro-gj mnssiums with 4,155, the Real 
gymnasiums with 24,781, the Proreal gymnasiums with 
8,169, the Ober-real schools with 5,516, the Real schools with 
19,231. Ten years ago the last-mentioned schools with 
their mathematical and natural science courses had an 
attendance of only 8,694. The number of teachers in these 
schools was 5,112 ten years ago, while now it is 5,671, an 
increase of 559. The increase in the various gymnasium 
schools was 424, in the non-Latin schools 218, while the 
Real gymnasium schools show a decrease of 81 in their 
teaching force. Ten years ago there was a teacher for 
every 24.9 pupils, now for every 24.1. 





... The University of California reports an increase in 
attendance of about thirty per cent. over last year. The 
enrollment is made up as follows: Graduate students 85, 
undergraduate 940,law 175, medicine 165, pharmacy 115, 
dentistry 170, art 100, graduate students of astronomy at 
the Lick Observatory 10, making a total of 1,760. It is ex- 
pected that the registration will be brought up to 1,800 or 
more. The Chair of Latin has been filled by the appoint- 
ment of Prof. William A. Merrill, of the Univergity of 
Indiana. The former occupant of this chair; Professor 
Kellogg was, it will be remembered, advanced to the presi- 
dency last year. A number of assistant professors and in- 
structors have been added to the faculty. The rapid 
growth of the university makes it necessary to have a num- 
ber of new buildings, and the regents bave asked alumni 
to use their influence with membersof the Legislature for 
liberal special appropriations in addition to the standing 
tax of one-tenth of a mill. The university has a fixed in- 
come of $325,000; but, this is barely enough for current ex- 
penses, and a grant of $500,000 for buildings is urgently de- 
sired. 


....President Gilman, referring to the riotous attack of 
the junior and freshman students of the Johns Hopkins 
University, announces that this sort of thing will not be 
tolerated. He says: 


“It is no better than a common street fight between toughs. 
We have always left discipline and such things to the honor of 
our students. But if there are some who persist in this sort of 
business they must know what to expect. It will either be ex- 
pulsion by the faculty or arrest for disorderly conduct by the 
police. I do not think there wili be any more disturbances.” 


..--Bryn Mawr College began its tenth academic year 
with an attendance of 268 students, of whom 45 were grad- 
uate students. This is an increase of 46 students over the 
enrcliment of last year at a corresponding date. The east 
wing of the new Hall of Residence, the fourth Hall, was 
completed during the summer, and was occupied by stu- 
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dents at the opening of this term. The library of the late 
Professor Sauppe, of Gdttingen, comprising 10,000 volumes, 
has been placed upon the shelves of the library, and is 
found to sustain its reputation as a singularly full and 
complete classical library. By the acquisition of eleven 
acres of land the campus has been enlarged to fifty-four 
acres, and now affords ample space for all the present needs 
of the college. 


...-Columbia College registered up to November Ist 
nearly 1,840 students. It is expected that the number will 
be increased to nearly 100 more than were in attendance at 
any time last year. The largest increase in numbers is 
shown by the post graduate and medical schools. 


....The University of Virginia has begun another pros- 
perous year. The law department is unusually large, hav- 
ing 140 students. 








Personals. 


THE death of Professor Swing has raised the question as 
to whether Dr. Gunsaulus may not take up hiswork. A 
writer in The Advance gives a glowing tribute to his ora- 
torical powers. He says: 





“ There is in his oratory a tropical current. Mingled with the 

splendor of America’s best ideas and sentiment it makes rare 
eloquence. If there is anybody who is using the English language 
with more eloquence than Dr. Gunsaulus I do not know where he 
is. Ihave heard many of thegreat orators, lecturers and preach- 
ers, including the Spurgeons,Liddons, Farrars and Parkers on the 
other side of the water, but only two surpassed, and none of the 
rest equaled, the oratory of this still young man of the Chicago 
pulpit. Henry Ward Beecher reached hights which the wing of 
the eagle spirit of eloquence seldom touches ; and in the days of 
the Rebellion and of Reconstruction, when speaking for the na- 
tion’s lifeand honor, Robert G. Ingersoll wasa Demosthenes risen 
from the dead. 

, “*Savonarola was a poet,’ said Dr. Gunsaulus, ‘and no man 
was ever a great preacher who did not have the genius of poetry 
in him,’ and all his hearers felt that it was a poet-preacher who 
said this. Who but a poet could give such lofty wing to thought, 
such glow and color to sentiment, such witchery to words, such 
mingled grace and grandeur to his periods? That Dr.Gunsaulus 
can be abundantly witty and convulse an audience with laugh- 
ter, if he wants to, was amply proven by his description of the 
development of aristocracy and droll observations on Savon- 
arola’s love affair with the ‘Strozzi girl.’ But I quite agree 
with the young man who observed, after the lecture, that such 
an orator could hardly afford to spend time on witticisms. He 
could leave that to others and stay on the hights which they can- 
not reach.” 


...-Honore Mercier, the ex-Prime Minister of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec, who died at Montreal a short time since, 
was one of the most remarkable men of Canada. Of French 
origin altho born in America, he was educated at the 
Jesuit College in Montreal and admitted to the bar in 1867. 
He practiced little, but became interested largely in jour- 
nalism and in politics, and in 1872 was elected as a Liberal 
to the Dominion Parliament. Here he did not achieve 
much prominence, and resigned his seat for one in the 
Lower House of the Quebec Legislature. Here his rise 
was quite rapid. At the time of the Riel rebellion he saw 
his opportunity, attacked unsparingly the execution of the 
leader, and on succeeding in uniting the different factions 
he became Premier in 1887. For several years his ruie was 
noted for its subserviency to the Raman Catholic Church. 
It was under his influence that the Jesuits were incorpo- 
rated and received almost half a million dollars as an in- 
dorsement, while every religious order in the province was 
bountifully dealt with at the expense of the public treas- 
ury. The Pope honored him by making him a Count of 
the Holy Roman Empire and a Knight of the Grand Cross 
of the Order of Gregory theGreat. Many felt that his 
position was absolutely impregnable, but the extravagance 
that followed on this over-confidence resulted in such pub- 
lic scandals that royal commissions were appointed to 
investigate the different departments. These showed 
stealing to have been the rule everywhere. Mercier was 
arrested and tried but acquitted of any personal share. He 
was dismissed from office by the Lieutenant Governor two 
years ago for malfeasance. He has since been member of 
the Assembly and has tried to win back some of his old 
prestige, but has failed; and the general disappointment, 
combined with the necessity for very severe labor, brought 
on acomplication of diseases which resulted in his death. 








Charities. 


By the will of the late Henry C. Hutchins, the well- 
known lawyer of Boston, more than $30,000 is left to pub- 
lic charitable uses: To the proprietors of the Social Law 
Library of Boston, $5,000, to be called the Henry C. 
Hutchins Fund, and the income to be devoted to the 
purchase of books; to the Bar Association of the city 
of Boston, $5,000, to be called the Henry C. Hutchins 
Fund, and the income to be used for the purchase of 
books for its library. Each of the following named insti- 
tutions was given $2,000: Boston Provident Association in 
Charity Building, Chardon Street; the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, the Museum of Fine Arts, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, and the Boston Lying-In 
Hospital. Each of the following named societies is re- 
membered by a gift of $1,000: The Church of the Advent, 
Boston; the House of the Good Samaritan, Boston ; the 
Boston Episcopal Charitable Society, the New England 
Home for Litte Wanderers, the Boston Dispensary, the 
Church Home for Orphan and Destitute Children, the 
Massachusetts Homes for Intemperate Women, the Wash- 
ingtonian Home, the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Children. The town of Bath, N. H., is given $1,500, 
provided it is accepted in trust to apply the income to 
keep in good repair a graveyard where the testator’s father 
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and mother are interred, and another cemetery near where 
the old meeting house stood. The income is to be used for 
the purpose of caring for these two places as far as it will 
permit. 


....At a recent meeting of the trustees of the University 
of Pennsylvania it was announced that Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
H. Houston, of Philadelphia, had given $100,000 to the 
proposed students’ hall of the university. The edifice 
will bear the name of Howard Houston, a deceased son of 
the donors, who was a student in the institution. 


....By the will of the late Elizabeth K. Moffatt, of this 
city, on the death of her two sisters $5,000 is left to the 
Presbyterian Board of Relief for Disabled Ministers and 
the Widows and Orphans of Deceased Ministers, and for 
the support and maintenance of the Presbyterian Minis- 
ters’ House at Perth Amboy, N. J. 


....A bequest of $20,000 has been made to the Orphanage 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Philadelphia, hy 
Isaac Porter, to be paid over at the death of his widow. 
If none of his children survive at the widow’s death, the 
bequest is to be increased to $50,000. 


..-.Wittenberg Theological Seminary (Lutheran) has 
received $25,000 from Mrs. Geo. D. Harter, of Canton, O., 
for the endowment of a chair of Practical Theology. 


.... The late Birdseye Blakeman, of this city, left $25,000 
to found a public library in Stratford, Conn. Of this 
$5,000 is to be set uside for the purchase of books. 








Biblical Research. 


THE question of meter in the Hebrew is as attractive 
as itis vexing and perplexing. A new effort in this direc. 
tion, but along a line already suggested by the author, 
has been made by the well-known Austrian Roman Catho 
lic scholar, Gustav Bickell, in his attempt to reconstruct 
the original Book of Job on the basis of the pre-hexaplaric 
text of the Septuagint. His work is entitled “‘ Das Buch 
Job, nach Anleitung der Strophik und der Septuaginta 
auf seine urspriingliche Form zurtickgejthrt und im Vers- 
masse des Urtextes tbersetzt.”” It is known from previous 
publications of Bickell that he reconstructs the metrical 
forms of Hebrew poetry according to the analogy of the 
Syriac. He teaches certain laws of syllable measurement, 
grammatical accent and rhythm, on the basis of which he 
construes trochaic and iambic verses. Job he finds to be 
written in iambic feet of seven syllables each line, each two 
of which form a parallelism, and two of these double verses 
constitute a strophe. This metrical reconstruction is 
based upon the shorter text which Origen found in the 
hexaplaric text of the Septuagint, and which lacks some 
400 stichoi found in the Massoretic text, which Bickell de- 
clares to be of a secondary character and not up to the 
poetic standard of the rest of the poem. From this it ap- 
pears that Bickell’s metrical scheme of Old Testament 
poetry is radically different from that proposed by Budde 
in his researches on Lamentations. Siegfried, as ed- 
itor of ‘‘The Book of Job,” the first in the series of the re- 
vised Old Testament texts, finds that Bickell’s scheme is 
unacceptable and that Budde’s ideas are much more proba. 
ble, yet evidently he does not accept either. The Ariadne 
thread that will safely lead the venturesome specialist out 
of the metrical labyrinth of Hebrew poetry has manifestly 
not yet been found. 





.... The question whether we have a new Christ passage 
in the Jewish historian Josephus has been engaging the 
attention of New Testament students considerably of late. 
Among the newer literary finds of our day we have also a 
work entitled ‘Philippi Sidetw Acta disputationis de 
Christo in Perside,’”’ found and published almost simul- 
taneously by two German and a Russian scholars, and 
published by two of them. A German writer, Albrecht 
Wirth, published in 1892 a complete edition of these Acta 
as “ Ein Retigionsgespriich am Hofe der Sassaniden,” on 
the basis of a Munich manuscript ; while a practically ex- 
haustive text and introduction and commentary was pub- 
lished by the Russian savant, A. Vassiliew, in the Anecdo- 
ta Greco-Byzantina, Moscow, 1893; and Bradke, of Bonn, 
had an edition about ready. These Acta report a religious 
debate held on the court of Bahram V, of Persia, 420-438, 
between a Christian, a Mohammedan and a Jew. Among 
the data urged by the Christian is also the statement that 
a great number of Jews had accepted the Messianic claims 
of Christ, and among them Josephus, who “ had spoken of 
Christ as a just and good man revealed by divine grace and 
doing good to many through signs and wonders.”’ This is 
of course a different Christ testimony from the doubtful 
passage ‘A ntigq.”’ xviii, 3, 3; and some scholars, among them 
Professor Bradke, in Theol. Literaturblatt, No. 16 and 17, 
h, d., regard thisasa new, valuable and authentic Josephus 
witness concerning Jesus of Nazareth. Others, like Zéck- 
ler in Beweis des Glaubens, No. 9, h. a., are inclined to 
doubt in the matter as yet. 


....The Apostolicum controversy in Germany has made 
the posthumous work of the great Norwegian theologian 
and Orientalist, C. P. Caspari, of Christiania, on the ques- 
tion, How old is the faith in the Trinity in the Christian 
Church ? one of special interest, made still more so from 
the fact that Caspari is a pioneer investigator on this sub- 
ject, asis seen from this work on the“ Tauf-Symbol.” This 
brochure of 32 pages is entitled ‘“‘ Der Glaube an die Trin- 
ittit Gottes in der Kirche des ersten christlichen Jahrhun- 
derts nachgewiesen.” (Leipzig. 1894.) It is a scholarly 
discussion of prime sources, and deals largely with the 
data taken from the letter of Clementof Rome, especially 
chap. 58: 2, as also with 42:38 and 46;6. His conclusions 
are that ‘tthe belief in the Trinity must in the days of 
Clement—. ¢., about the year 95 A. D.—have been the current 
faith in the Church for along time. It was acknowledged 
and accepted as a fixed fact of the Christian Church of the 
age.” 
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. Music. 


BY E. IRENZXUS STEVENSON. 








THE Symphony Society’s seventeenth season opened 
acceptably on Friday afternoon, and better weather and an 
equally large and well-pleased audience listened to the Sat- 
urday evening’s concert, repeating the same program. Mr. 
Walter Damrosch was greeted with great cordiality, and 
the orchestra played its best. The impressive Tschaikovsky 
Symphony proved to have lost none of its individuality with 
the audience again hearing it. Mr.César Thomson, violinist, 
was heard in the concerto for his instrument written by 
Dr. Damrosch relatively early in his busy career as acom- 
poser—curiously not performed in this city hitherto—an un- 
conventional,emphaticallyLisztian and romantic work, un- 
equal in the charm of its movements, but dignified through- 
out and of extreme difficulty. Mr. Thomson’s technical 
resources enabled him to deal with it fluently and often 
with brilliant effect. Another soloist was Mrs. Julie P. 
Wyman, the Boston mezzo soprano, who sang acceptably 
Berlioz’s fine air ‘‘The Captive ’ and an encore number. 
The full program is appended. 


Symphony VI, “* Pathetique,”’..............cceccceece Tschaikovsky 
Air, “ La Captive,”.................. e pemahlapeRnabcanguetieds .. Berlioz 
Overture, “ Sappho” (Mew)...........c.eeceecseccncceees Goldmark 
Concerto in F sharp minor, for violin with orchestra (first 

time)...... jnban one Sabb tEgaEts: exbbadoaweenes ce Leopold Damrosch 
Overture, * Egmont ”’,.........ccccccccccecccccccees +...» Beethoven 


It is four hundred years since Hans Sachs, “gar ein arm, 
einfiltig Mann,” made shoes and master-songs—and 
dramas that seem now marvelously elementary. Niirnberg 
honors his house by preserving it even if it neglects the old 
Katherinenkloster Church where he and Beckmesser and 
other historic mastersingers delighted to meet. The old 
town on the Pegnitz last week celebrated with literary and 
musical pomp Sachs’s birthday ; and it is pleasant to record 
a graceful and interesting incident to the same end in this 
city where German hearts beat so sympathetically with the 
home doings. Monday night, the 5th inst., found the 
cheerful Irving Place Theater filled with New Yorkers, and 
especially German and Wagnerian New Yorkers. A repre- 
sentation from Mr. Seidl’s orchestra and a group of singers 
gave divers selections from ‘‘The Mastersingers of Nirn- 
berg.” under Mr. Seidl’s leadership. The main and novel 
interest of the memorial program was, however, nothing 
less than two of Sachs’s plays—a tragedy and a comedy, 
given with an amusing and careful attempt at 
the primitive methods of the Teutonic stage at his 
date. Placards were used instead of scenes, the female 
réles were taken by men, and the bald directness 
of Sachs’s dialog and action were sedulously adhered 
to. Both works mightily pleased a large audience—and 
the entertainment (arranged by Mr. Conried), was repeat- 
ed later in the week. It was a simple and diverting tribute 
to the memory of one who could not stick tohis aw] alone, 
‘und lassen alle Poeterei,”’ but exerted a strongly indi- 
vidual influence on bis country’s literary growth. On the 
afternoon of the same day the University of the City of 


New York celebrated Sachs’s birthday at the Lieder- 
kranz Club’s assembly rooms, with essays, addresses and 
critical discussion: and Mr. Walter Damrosch played 
admirably some pianoforte arrangements of fragments 
from Wagoer’s noble and unique comic opera. Sachs’s life 
—which lasted fifty-eight years—resulted in not Jess than 
two hundred and eight dramas, about fifteen hundred 
tales, fables and the like, and over four thousand lyrics of 
the “ mastersong ”’ type. 

Experts in the historic distinction twixt tweedledum 
and tweedledee have an excellent chance to use their dis- 
ernment, for this week there succeeds to Mr. César Thom- 
son’s début that of the famous Eugene Ysaye—and he isa 
Belgian too !—to occur with the first Philharmonic of the 
season. The program is as follows: 





Overture, * Sakuntala”............. ..-Goldmark 
Concerto for Violin. No. 3, Bmino: Saint Saéns 
Fugue. A minor................. « . Bach 
Scotch Fantasia for Violin............0.cccesceccscccecceccees Bruch 
Symphony. No.5, ** From the New World,”.............. Dvorak 


Some of the week’s bits of musical news include the an- 
nouncement that Bernhard Stavenhagen, the well-known 
German pianist—of the heroic order—will make an Ameri- 
can tour, his first one, beginning the twelfth of next 
month, when he will appear at ar opening concert at Car- 
negie Hall. With Mr. Stavenhagen will come young Jean 
Gerardy, the youthful violoncéllist, Belgian by birth, who 
has been one of the sensations of Europe for a season or so. 
It is also to be noted that Mr. Walter Damrosch has 
strengthened his troupe of singers for the coming perform- 
ances of Wagner at the New Metropolitan by the addition 
of Miss Elise Kutscherra, dramatic soprano, and Miss Gad- 
sky, a efficient soprano, lately of the Bremen Stadt- 

eater. 








Ucws of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 
THE ELECTIONS. 


TRE elections on November 6th resulted in a complete 
defeat for the Democratic Party all over the country. In- 
terest naturally centered chiefly about the contest in this 
State, and in the election of Congressmen. In this State 
Senator Hill was completely defeated, as was also Tam- 
many Hall; the Constitutional amendments were all 
passed, and the Legislature at Albany and the Board of 
Aldermen in New York City are Republican. No less 
marked is the change in Congress. According to the latest 
returns the indications are that the coming Congress will 
Stand 245 Republicans, 100 Democrats and 11 Populists. 
The Chairman of the Republican National Committee 
claims over 250 Republicans. It will be necessary to wait 
for the official count before the definite result can be 
stated. Taking up the States in order the results may be 
indicated as follows ; 

Alabama and: Arkansas, Democratic; two Populists are re- 
ported as members of Congress from Alabama. tt YRC 

California: Democratic Governor, a Republican Legislature 
and a majority of Republicans in Congress. 

Colorado: Populists suffered an entire defeat in State officers ; 
‘but they appear to have elected one member of Congress, 
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Connecticut: The greatest Republicgn victory on record, in- 
cluding the whole State ticket, all four Congressmen, and an 
overwhelming majority in the Legislature. 

Delaware: Republican by,a majority of 1,200 for Governor and 
Congressman; the Legislature Republican, 

Florida and Georgia, Democratic solidly. 

Idaho: Republican, in State ticket and Congressman. 

Illinois: Republican in State ticket by a plurality of about 
100,000; Legislature, Republican ; Congressmen, Republicans 20, 
Democrats 2. 

Indiana: Republican in both branches of the Legislature, the 
entire State ticket and the entire Congressional delegation. 

Iowa: Republican in State ticket by 70,000 plurality ; the Con- 
gressional delegation, 10 Republicans and 1 Democrat. 

Kansas: Populist candidate for Governor defeated by 40,000 ; 
Legislature strungly Republican; Congressmen, with perhaps one 
exception, Republican. 

Kentucky: Five Republican Congressmen. 

Louisiana: Democratic. . 

a" Republican in three of the six congressional dis- 
tricts. 

Massachusetts: Republican in State ticket by a plurality of 
over 63,000; only one Democratic Congressman. 

Michigan: Republican in State ticket by fully 90,000 plurality, 
and the entire congressional delegation. 

Minnesota: Republican in State ticket and all but one of the 
Congressmen. 

Mississippi: Democratic. 

Missouri : Republican in Legislature ; Congressmen, 11 Repub- 
licans, 4 Democrats. 

Montana: Republican in the Supreme Court, Congressman and 
Legislature. 

Nebraska: Republican in State ticket, and five of the six con- 
gressional districts. 

New Hampshire: Republican in everything. 

New Jersey : A complete victory for the Republicans. who car- 
ried both Houses of the Legislature, and gained the complete 
Congressional delegation. é 

New York: The full vote stood, Morton, 670,501; Hill, 513,720; 
Wheeler, 28,635. Morton’s plurality was 156,781: total majority 
against. Senator Hill, 185,416. The Congressional delegation 
stands 29 Republicans to 5 Democrats. The Constitutional 
amendments were all adopted. In New York City the Anti- 
Tammany wupicipal ticket was elected by a plurality of over 
45,000. The vote in regard to the consolidation of New York and 
Brooklyn received a majority in both cities, tho the vote was not 
heavy. Brooklyn elected her full Republican ticket. The great- 
est majority was received by Mr. Goff for Recorder. 

North Carolina: Fusionists have carried the State, the Demo- 
crats securing only three Congressmen. 

North Dakota: Republican in State ticket, Congressman and 
Legislature. 

Ohio: Republican by a majority of 135,000; 19 of the 21 Congress- 
men are Republicans. 

Pennsylvania: Republican in State ticket by majority of 242,- 
000, and in all but two of the entire Congressional delegation. 

South Carolina: Alliance Democrats carried 6 of the 7 Con- 
gressional districts, leaving 1 to the regular Democratic candi- 

date. 

South Dakota: Republican in the entire State ticket, Congress- 
men and Legislature. 

Tennessee: Republican in State ticket, and 4 of the 10 Con- 
gressmen. 

Texas: One and perhaps two Congressmen are Republicans; 
Populists polled a strong vote. 

Virginia: Republicans secured one member of Congress. 

Washington: Republican in Congressmen and Legislature. 

West Virginia: Republican in all congressional districts. 

Wisconsin: Republican in State ticket by over 50,000 plurality 
and elect a solid delegation to Congress. 

Wyoming: The Republicans elect the Congressmen and a ma- 
jority of the Legislature. 

The territorial delegation (4) is entirely Republican. 


The following table gives approximately the constitu- 
tion of the next Congress as compared with the present 
one: 





3d Congress. 54th Congress. 
Rep. Dem. Pop. Rep. Dem. Pop. 
TNS. 5 oc ccveedsceceetesseowe ea : ee ee 7 2 
PR a ois soci sisigattewtshwomense s 6 Ss es 6 
iin o.oc cnvevctsccesscoces 3 4 4 8 is 
i iiind capnsasacesccnens 2 1 1 
CEI 's dip ccovcccsccgscs 1 3 4 
MID co cciccvccssseccavesoctss 1 1 
MN ogc che soc bricccssceciceses 2 2 
Ma ocincse 4 Sesdedevicwcses ll ws ll 
a akin stg setciscses nde geeves 1 “a 1 
NE oii ca sknndeteceesane i. i 20 2 
PR acc cGis ates Unaedepaeewens 2 in i ae 
MNEs esi can cede edleswae caencys 10 1 10 1 - 
Kangas........ccccccccccccceveces ae 1 4 7 1 
ERs os 56 occ ssccexccccr anes Dies 5 6 
EERE COE TOC TL TLE ae 6 - ine 6 
| EP rere rr Tre 4 4 
PI vnc avccccciseccescces 6 3 3 
Massachusetts.............00006+ 9 Ban: as 12 1 
NR onic vagwsésestzeraeces 7 Bie 5- 12 
I iiata:s sabectndercae savaes 4 2 1 6 1 
Sere 7 ep 7 
I iioiioc ce canddsccscanspsgs 2 8 ‘ll 4 
PR ah eves cdeescsovceedéces 1 1 
Ta ois 0655.8 0 6sacckccvasocese 3 1 2 5 1 
ad vaonsiinesdcceseerseee ae 1 sg 1 
New Hampshire...............- 2 ‘ie 2 
New Jersey........- cccccccccrses 2 6 8 
Ra ainb via c0's Fetcasesecevee 14 20 29 5 
North Carolina. ........c.ccccses 1 8 2 3 4 
North Dakota.........sssseeeees : ane 1 
a xc cch oak tobderesesovcass ~.. 3 19 2 
MIS iisecccessoesencesvccescee ae oe 
Pennsylvania.............sseeeee 2 10 28 2 
Rhode Island..............++++++ 2 2 pe 
South Carolina..............+++- 1 6 1 6 
cE SPOT 2 Bo xa 
Rasta viscdcenscécesvace 2 A 6 
Mele kcs catdvi vtec tedeveees 13 1. 28 
VORMROME oc cccccccccvcccce coseces 2 es 2 as 
IMMER ccivsvccvveccocsccesscese 10 1 9 
we ccrttnvecsccnes 2 ca 2 
West Virginia.......0..cccccccoee 4 4 
WU lec secccc cecccccccvccccse 4 6 10 
Wyoming............seecceeeees aa 1 a 
We ivcascecevedeseueaes 127 «219 10 20 100 16 


Total number members, 356 
Present Democratic majority, 82. 
Future Republican majority, at least 124. 
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--.. There fs great demoralization in Tammany circles, 
and talk of an entire reorganization of the Society, but no 
agreement as to under whose lead it shall be. There is 
also considerable talk of the whole number of Tammany 
men holding public office resigning at the end of this year, 
rather than wait to be dismissed. 


----The Committee of Seventy have had a meeting in 
which they decided to continue their organization for the 
purpose of giving all support possible to Mayor Strong. 


. 


FOREIGN. 

----The chief item of iuterest in the China Japan war is 
the capture of Port Arthur, according to telegrams re- 
ceived from Shanghai. This event was anticipated, and 
has surprised no one. The Chinese fleet has bren shut up 
in the harbor, with the Japanese ficet all about them on 
the sea and the Japanese forces approaching on land. On 
every hand there seems to have been a perfect demoraliza- 
tion of the Chinese troops. Reports come of their deser- 
tion en masse from the army in Manchuria, and there 
seems to have been no courage for the defense of 
Port Arthur. There is no longer any doubt that Vice- 
roy Li Hung Chang had lost the confidence of the Em- 
peror, and been replaced by another, who in his turn 
found himself absolutely compelled to sue for peace. Ad- 
vances have made chiefly through the British Govern- 
ment. Russia signified ber willingness to join, but Ger- 
many and France apparently held aloof: It is reported 
that the American Minister at Peking has also been 
the medium of an application from the, Chinese Govern. 
ment to the Japanese for a session of hostilities and the 
establishment of peace. According to reports, China offers 
to guarantee Korean independence and pay a war indem- 
nity. It is said, also, that the Japanese will insist upon 
the cession of the Island of Formosa. It ison every hand 
considered certain that the end of the war is very near at 
hand. 


...-Themost notable feature of the Lord Mayor’s ban- 
quet was the speech by Lord Rosebery on the foreign poli- 
cy of Great Britain, which he described as strictly con- 
servative and having nothing whatever to do with 
party. He expressed his earnest hope that peace would be 
secured between China and Japan, and claimed that no 
better proof could be asked of the sympathy of England 
with Japan than the conclusion of the recent comprehen- 
sive treaty. He paid a cordial tribute to the late Czar, 
and expressed the earnest hope and confidence that peace 
would be preserved throughout Europe. 


....The funeral of the Czar attracts universal attention 
throughout Russia. The body, after being embalmed, was 
transferred from the palace at Livadia to Yalta, from 
thence on steamer to Sevastopol, and from there taken by 
train through Russia, stopping for special services at 
Kharkow and Moscow. 


....The German Emperor has aroused considerable an- 
tagonism on the part of the Grand Duke of Baden as the 
result of the resignation of Chancellor Caprivi. As the 


* Grand Duke has great influence in the Empire, itis thought 


that the Emperor will feel this very keenly. 


....It is reported that the French Government has 
closed diplomatic relations with Madagascar. The Hovas, 
it issaid, are resolved upon a stubborn resistance to the 
demands of France. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


DEARER than ever is David B. Hill to the unterrified, weari- 
less, indomitable Democracy of New York !—New York Sun. 





_... And so the delusion of 1890 is dissipated, and the unspeaka- 
ble folly of 1892 is repented and repudiated.— Philadelphia Press. 


. .The Ten Commandments have prevailed by majorities 
that vindicate the right of the paople to rule.—New York Trib- 
une. 


....The only unfortunate feature of the Congressional result is 
the fact that the Populists wil! apparently hold the balance of 
power in the Senate during the next Congress.—N. Y. Evening 
Post. 


....From Republican headquarters comes word that it is the 
same story of Republican success from Massachusetts to Cali- 
fornia. The people have served notice un the Democratic Party 
to quit.—Hartford Courant. 


.. "Democratic defeat results immediately from deplorable 
and inexcusable divisions in the party ranks,and more remotely 
froma series of blunders at Washington in which Grover Cleve- 
land was the master spirit of evil.—Chicago Herald. 


....The defeat of Hill follows logically after the defeat of May- 
nard last year. It isthe culmination of the same moral revolt 
against unscrupulous machine methods, and the domination of 
unprincipled men over the affairs of the Empire State.—Spring- 
field Republican. 


....The great beauty of this victory is that it is a victory of the 
people—not of any party, for all party affiliations have been cast 
aside, and thrown aside with the determination to wipe out the 
corruption that has existed for the last few years in our city gov- 
ernment .—Mayor-elect STRONG. 


.... The disaster that overtook the Democratic Party yesterday 
was not unexpected. In its general aspects it was the logical re- 
sult of the infidelity of the Demecratic Senate to the solemn 
pledges of the party. The people, in a case like this, cannot or 
will not discriminate between the innocent and the guilty. They 
judge a party by its record.—Baltimore Sun. 


....This victory signifies, first. that the people are getting their 
eyes open, and that their consciences are awake. In the second 
place, it means that, altho our American institutions were put toa 
severe test, the better element has prevailed, and good municipal 
government. is assured. Good municipal government means 
that the country will maintain itself. That is all there is of it.— 
Dr. PARKHURST. 


....A Montgomery County farmer went into a store in Norris- 
aS week and bought a suit of clothes. After the bargain 
was e the storekeeper said: ‘There, that is the cheapest 
suit of clothes youever bought.” ‘Ono no,” said the farmer 
“this suit cost me twenty bushels of wheat. I have never, aid 

” over fifteen bushels of wheat for a suit of clothes before.” ‘That 


farmer's vision is clear.—Philadelphia Press. 
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THANKSGIVING ANTICIPATED. 


It is too long to wait—Thanksgiving Day is two weeks 
off—and we cannot help anticipating the day and its ex- 
pressions of praise and gratitude. More deliberately and 
with a less exuberant, but no less heartfelt enthusiasm, 
shall we then utter our thanksgiving to Almighty God 
for the mercies of the year, of which the mercies of the 
past week have been among the chief ; but now we must 
not delay to give voice to the overflow of our joy. 

We thank God that he has not forgotten our land, and 
especially our great metropolitan city. The king’s 
heart, the hearts of our citizen kings are in the hand of 
the Lord, and he turneth them as the rivers of water are 
turned. He has guided them in the elections of the last 
week, 

It is for the great moral upheaval that we thank God, 
for the stern resolve he has inspired in the people that 
corruption, especially in the government of our cities, 
must be punished and must cease. This time, if ever, 
the voice of the people has been the voice of God. 

It is amazing—it seems that God only could have done 
it—that the corrupt tyranny that has so long had posses- 
sion of our city has been overthrown by the votes of the 
people. Never before have so many prayers gone up to 
God that right might rule ; and they have been answered. 

Now that they have been answered beyond our hopes 
it seems a miracle. We hardly know whether to kneel 
down and clasp our hands, or to swing our hats and 
shout. Perhaps all of us understand how Dr. Cuyler 
felt, who sent us with his next article “‘ for the stanch 
old INDEPENDENT ” this brief note: 

Whew! How that cyclone did whistle over the Jersey 
marshes and into the Tammany slums, and up into Dave 
Hill’s “‘ machine” shop of deviltry ! 

Yours, happy and hearty, 

When such “ deviltry ” is overthrown as has been 
espoused of late, we have reason enough to be grateful 
for all the forces that have combined for this result. 

And first and foremost we are grateful for, and we 
are grateful to Dr. Charles H. Parkhurst. All now 
agree to give him the first praise. Good, brave Dr. 
Crosby set him the example and gave him his first les- 
sons ; but he has bettered the instruction. Two years 
ago, at the instigation of the Disirict Attorney, he was 
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publicly rebuked by agrand jury for having said in a 
sermon that the District Attorney was guilty of allowing 
well known criminals to escape prosecution, and that 
the only explanation was that they had ‘‘a pull.” Now 
there is not an evil doer but tremblesat the name of Park- 
hurst. He is the best hated and the best loved man in 
the city. He organized his detective force, and he dis- 
covered the evils which the Lexow Committee has ex- 
posed to the view of all; and this has been the chief 
cause of the overthrow of Tammany, and a most potent 
cause of the astounding results of the elections in the 
State and the country. Dr. Parkhurst had to endure 
much obloquy. Even President Low could not approve 
his course, and has lately made most manly public amends 
for his criticisms. But the editors and reporters and 
cartoonists now see their error, and are ready to build a 
monument to him. For such a brave, determined, pa- 
tient hero and champion we thank God; and in the 
same breath and with similar fervor we praise the mag- 
nificent work done by Mr. Goff, and the faithful service 
of the Lexow Committee. 

Next we must recognize the good work done by the 
secular and religious press of this city ; and we say espe- 
cially The World, which was the first and chief Deme- 
cratic paper to break away from party bonds and attack 
Tammany with all its power. But this union of nearly 
the whole press of the city, of all parties, is but the ex- 
pression of the union of-the people. The Committee of 
Seventy bave obeyed the mandate of the people, who 
have been glad to forget party if they could secure the 
recognition of the Ten Commandments in the govern- 
ment of the metropolis of the continent. 

Our citizens love their country, and are ready to pro- 
tect it, when they are summoned to their duty. God 
loves it. He has again saved us in saving our chief 
city ; for it is the cities that must be saved if we would 
save the country. Now comes the duty of eternal vigi- 
lance to preserve what has been gained. Dr. Parkhurst 
and his society and the Good Government clubs and the 
Committee of Seventy and the Curistian citizens behind 
them must not imagine thata giant felled is a giant 
killed. We have learned again Sojourner Truth’s lesson 
that God is not dead ; but neither is the Devil dead, and 
it is not enough to renounce the Devil and all his works 
for one election day. The worthy Christian citizen will 
not relax his purpose, and that purpose is the rule of 
righteousness all the time in all our Jand. 


™ 


THE REDEMPTION OF NEW YORK CITY. 


It has been done. Tammany has been beaten, routed, 
overthrown. What seemed afew days ago almost im- 
possible and too much to hope for, has been accom- 
plished ; and no result of the elections of last week gives 
more satisfaction to those who believe in honest govern- 
ment than the terrible defeat which has beén inflicted 
upon this infamous organization. 

When some weeks ago, various elements of the Demo- 
cratic Party were brought into union with the Republic- 
ans and a Committee of Seventy was appointed to con- 
duct a combined citizens’ movement against Tammany, 
good men began to hope that it might be possible to 
wrest the control of the city from the hands that had so 
long shamefully misruled it. A most energetic cam- 
paign was undertaken, and the canvass was conducted 
systematically and thoroughly, so that in every district 
and precinct the people were compelled to hear, if not 
in halls, at least in street meetings, the indictment which 
the Lexow Committee has been formulating against 
Tammany. Men were even called from the saloons to be 
told what was their duty and to be urged to overthrow 
the present corrupt government. Dr. Parkhurst, who 
has been a sort of modern Elijah, thundering against the 
Ahabs and Jezebels of misruie, was heard nearly every 
night. 

This tremendous preacher of righteousness, with a 
courage and persistency that are simply marvelous, has 
never wavered in his determination to pursue Tammany 
until it should be utterly routed. At the beginning of 
the movement, two or three years ago, he stood almost 
alone. Good me» criticised his methods, the wicked re- 
viled him, the friends of Tammany scoffed him, and he 
was declared a visionary and a dreamer. But he refused 
to be discouraged ; he would not give up where others 
despaired, and so to him, more than to any other man, is 
due the honor of leadership in the campaign so success- 
fully ended last week. 

The results are marvelous in the eyes of all, particularly 
of the politicians. The city has been swept by the re- 
form element even more signally than Brooklyn was 
swept last year. Colonel Strong, the candidate for 
Mayor of the combined Anti-Tammany movement, de- 
feats his opponent by nearly 50,000 majority ; John W. 

Goff, who was nominated for Recorder on the same 
ticket, defeats Recorder Smyth, the friend of Tammany 
and the indorser of Divver, by the magnificent plurality 
of 53,000. Not only were all the candidates on the ticket 
of the Committee of S2venty overwhelmingly elected, 
but the Republicans have even obtained control of the 
Board of Aldermen, have elected seventeen out of thirty 
members of Assembly and five out of ten Congressmen. 
When was such a revolution ever witnessed in this city 
of Tammany since the overthrow of Tweed? 

Even Tammany iteelf could not withstand the sicken- 
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ing disclosures brought out by the Lexow Committee. 
Thousands of its stanch adherents fell away from 
it, so that its total vote was diminished from 127.000 or 
more, for Maynard in 1893, to less than 102.000. The 
brazen impudence of the leaders of Tammany, who had 
the assurance to point toi's record and ask in the face of 
it for a new lease of power, has been most signally re- 
buked, Tammany has been completely stripped. It 
saved nothing out of the wreck of Tuesday last except a 
paltry plurality of less than 2,800 for its idol, David 
Bennett Hill, the Gubernatorial candidate. 

What next? With the new year a new mayor, a new 
sheriff, new coroners, and other city officers will take 
the places of the present incumbents. At Albany there 
will be inaugurated a government which is strongly 
Republican in its legislative branch, with a Governor of 
the same political faith. It is certain that the Divvers, 
the Kochs, the Scannells, the Gradys, the Shechans, the 
Martins and other corrupt officials will be legislated out 
of office, if they do not take the hint and show grace 
enough to resign. There will be a reorganization of the 
various departments of the city government, all in the 
interest of honerty and reform. Avd we are to glad to 
see that the Committee of Seventy has decided to con- 


‘tinue its organization until ‘‘an honest, efficient, eco- 


nomical and non-partisan government” is secured, un- 
faithful and inefficient officials are removed and pun- 
ished, and such laws as are necessary to the best in- 
terests of the city are enacted. This is what the peo- 
ple by their ballots have directed to be done; and 
great as is the work that it involves, we may be sure 
that the mandat:2 will be obeyed to the letter. The work 
of the Lexow Committee bas now accomp ished its pur- 
pose. That committee, which has made itself famous 
all over the country, has f: llowed the lines indicated by 
Dr. Parkhurst and his Society, and has, by its daily dis- 
closures, made it impossible for decent people to live 
longer under the odious syst+«m of Tammany. 

All honor to the Lexow Committee and its fearless 
counsel, John W. Goff! All honor to the Committee of 
€eventy and those who have co-operated with it! All 
honor to Dr. Parkhurst, the fearless leader of the people 
against wickedness, and all glory to God for the re- 
establishment of righteousness ! 





WHAT IT MEANS. 


THE results of the elections were so sweeping that the 
nation was at first dazed at their unparalleled character. 
Of course different interpretations will be given of them ; 
but it seems to us that they are meant to express a deep- 
seated distrust of the Democratic Party, and to rebuke it 
for the manner in which it has discharged it:trust. By 
the revolution which they have brought about the peo- 
ple have served notice upon the Democratic Party : 

That they do notlike the un-American policy proposed 
by President Cleveland with respect to the restoration of 
the dethroned Queen of Hawaii. 

That they are disgusted with the way the party in 
power dallied with the repeal of the purchasing clause of 
the Sherman act. 

That they are convinced by the record of the past two 
years, that while the Democratic Party may be a good 
party in opposition, it is inefficient and incompetent as a 
party in power. 

That the Tariff as revised by the Democratic House 
and Senate is the unskiilful work of inexperienced 
statesmen, and is designed to do great damage to our 
national prosperity. 

That the schedules are consistent neither with the pol- 
icy of protection nor with the theory of free trade, and 
are neither according to the Democratic promise nor ad- 
justable to our highest prosperity. 

That the scandals connected with the revision of the 
Tariff were intolerable to the national conscience. 

That the income tax is unnecessary, un-American and 
unjust. 

That undue influence in the national councils was 
given to the representatives from the South. ' 

That in New York the party has been the party of 
corruption and of misgovernment and of conspiracy 
against the rights of the people. 

That it has placed at the head of the government of 
Illinois a man who is in league with anarchists, 

That it has been guilty of the most outrageous and 
unblushing frauds in the great cities under its control. 

That it has in many instances opposed necessary 
measures to insure the purity of the ballot. 

That it sold itself to race-track gamblers, as in New 
Jersey, and has drawn large profits from every form of 
vice, as in New York City. 

That the country has had enough of Democratic rule in 
State and Nation. 

That it has had enough of Senator Hill and such or- 
ganizations as Tammany, 

It means, moreover, that the country clearly appreci- 
ates the fallacies and dangers of Populism and proposes 
to send to the rear such men as Governors Waite and 
Llewellyn, and restore the governing power to hands 
that are trained and competent to exercise it. 

It means, in short, the establishment of righteous- 
ness in municipal rule, of competency and honesty in 
State rule, and of a broad and enlightened American 
policy in National rule. 
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THE RETIREMENT OF GENERAL HOWARD. 


Ir we speak more especially of the retirement of Gen. 
O. O. Howard than we do of that of Admiral Gherardi, 
which occurred two days later, it isnot because we wish 
t> disparage at all the military record of the distin- 
gnished naval officer, but because General Howard’s 
record is not merely military. 

Few officers in the army have hada more distinguished 
military record or better earned it. He had graduated 
at Bowdoin College before going to the Military Acad- 
emy at West Pvint, and on graduating from the latter 
institution was made instructor in mathematics, remain- 
ing in that office uatil he resigned to take command of a 
Maine regiment in 1861. He commandeda brigade at Bull 
Run, and for his gallantry was made Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers. He was twice wounded at the battle of 
Fair Oak, and lost his right arm ; served at Fredericks- 
burg, Lookout Valley, Missionary Ridge, Resaca, Pick- 
ett’s Mill, where he was again wounded ; and in General 
Sherman’s march to the sea he commanded the right 
wiog. He was in command of the Army of the Tennes- 
see until the surrender of General Johnston, in April, 
1865. He was twice thanked by Congress for his serv- 
ices. Since the close of the War he has been in active 
service, leading expeditions against the Nez Perces In- 
dians in 1877, and against the Bannocks aud Piutes in 
1878. He served aterm as Superintendent of the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, and at his retirement he 
was ranked by only one man in the United States Army. 

He has been a careful writer on military history ; and 
we understand t iat in his retirement he is likely to de- 
vote most of his time to this important literary work. 
But it is not as a military man merely that he deserves 
honor. He is a living proof that military service is not 
inconsistent with Carisiian fa'th and life. General Sher- 
man praised him as a man who was not only a Christian 
but who believed in his religion. Tv him the Christian 
faith has beea dearer than anything else; andif he has 
been compelled to fight and to lead ia battles in defense 
of his country, it has been yet nearer his heart constant- 
ly to help in the elevation of his fellow-men, Accord- 
ingly he was glad to serve as Commissioner of the 
Freedmen’s Bareau for nine years afcer the War, a 
service that was most honorably performed, and with 
great benefis to the country; altno he did not escape un- 
merited criticism on account of the collapse of the 
Freedmen’s Bink, an institation not coanzcced with his 
department, aad t» the establishm-nt and management 
of which he waa opposed. Waencharges on this account 
were brought azaiast him he was triundaantly acquitted. 
His campaizas agiiast the Indians were all the more suc- 
cessful because they were guided by philanthropy rather 
than by vengeance. The story of those campuigas is one 
of p:rsonal heroism, and the Indians against whom he 
went to fight learned to love him as a father. 

The establishment of great institutions in the South for 
the higher education of tha Negro was encouraged and 
fostered by General Howarl whils in charge of the 
Freedmen’s Bureau. Wherever he went he had a word 
of help and sympathy to give. It wasata Negro school 
in Atlaota shortly after the War that General Howard 
asked the piptls what word he should carry back from 
them to the good people of the North who were ioterested 
in them ; and a little barefooted colored boy, who is now 
at the head of the colored normal school for the State of 
Georgi», called out, ‘*Tell ’em we’s risin’,” an answer 
whica Wnittier made the text of a fiae poem. Howard 
Uaiversity of Washington bars his name in recognition 
of his great interest in the colored people. 

While liviag in Washington Gsneral Howard was one 
of the most active members in the establishment and 
supportof the First Congregational Church in that city. 
Wherever he has been he has‘cast in his lot with Chris- 
tian churches, and while on Governor’s Island he has 
taken charge of a mission in this city. High military 
officers:who are active Christian men are not so abun- 
dunt, and we are all willing to do them honor ; and it is 
not strang2 that the Congregational Home Missionary 
Society aud the American Temperance Society have 
made him their president. He does not claim to be a 
learned the>logian or ecciesiastic, only a Christian be- 
liever who is trying to lead a Christian life and help 
other people to be Christians in a simple evangelistic 
way ; and, as such a man, he has b2en a frequent speaker 
at religious meetings, always ready’to give his services 
where in any way it can do good to the Christian cause. 
Few men have secured more love as well as honor. 





....By the popular decision of last week some of the 
noted characters of the House of Representatives are 
elected to stay at home. Foremost among them is Chair- 
man Wil-on, of the Ways and Means Committee, by whose 
name the sew tariff is called. He has met with an over- 
whelming defeat in West Virginia. Representative Blaud, 
of Missouri, who is identified with the cause of the silver 
dollar, Representative Holman, of Indiana, the great ob- 
jector and watchdog of the Treasury, Represent itive By- 
num, of the same State, Representative Springer, without 
whom a debate will seem fucomplete, Representative John- 
son, of Onto, wno is for free trade straight out, and who 
made a thorough canvass of his district iu advocacy of that 
doctrine, and Jerry Simpson, of Kansas, the leading Popu- 
list, will ail be amoung the missing in the next House of 
Congress. Itis a sudden and to them unexpected political 
fate which has overtaken them. 
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THE RESULTS, 


THE most remarkable overturn in the political history 
of the country was that of the elections last week. 
There had been many indications of a revolution of an 
even more pronounced character than that of 1892, when 
great disaster came to the Republican Party. The elec- 
tions of last year were in the natura of a reaction, and at 
a bound the Republican Party more than regained in 
many of the States the ground it had lost. The trend of 
the elections was all one way; and so it has been the 
present year with sigos of a growing distrust of the 
Democratic Administration, the Democratic Congress 
and the Democratic Party generally. But not even the 
mst sanguine supporters and Jeaders of the Republican 
Party expected such a sweeping result as that of Tues- 
day of last week, 

In order to get the full significance of this remark- 
able revulsion we must give a brief summary of the re- 
sults, 

1, All the Northern States, without exception, have 
gone overwhelmingly R:publican, many of them by 
majorities greater than ever before known. Pennsylva- 
nia increases her plurality of 135,133 for State Treasurer 
in 1893 to upward of 242,009 for Hastiags for Governor ; 
New York increases its plurality of 24,484 for Secretary 
of State last year to 157,000 or more for Levi P. Morton, 
for Governor; Naw Jersey increases its Rapublican ma- 
jority on the conzressional vote to abon; 50,000; Ohio 
gives a balance against the Democratic Party of 137,- 
09): Indiana of 59,09) ; Wiszousia of 49,002; Minnesota 
of 50,000 ; Massachusetts of 65,000, Connecticut of nearly 
16,000, and Illinois returns to its first love and gives a 
Republican plurality of about 99,090. This is how the 
Northern States went. 

2, Oae of the most remarkable achievements was the 
breakiag of the solid South. West Virginia passes over 
to the Rapublican column, and so d» Missouri and 
Tennessa2 and Maryland and Delaware, while possibly 
more than one-half of the Congressional districts of Ken- 
tucky will be represented by Republicans, In North 
Carolina the fusion of Populists and Republicans has 
triumphed and carried the Stace Legislature. In Texas, 
which has been accustomed to roll up such tremendous 
Democratic majorities, the Populists have cut down 
Cleveiand’s plurality of 133,400 to about 50,000, and the 
delegation in Congresswill no longer be a solidone, The 
Republicans giined a Conzressoman in Virginia, where 
they have no representation in the present Congress, and 
instead of having only two of the fifteen members from 
Missouri will have eleven, a gain of nine. Louisiana, 
contrary to exp2ctations, sends a solid Damosra-ic d:le- 
gation to Congress. In previous elections a solid South 
has been opposed by a solid North; now a solid North 
confronts a broken South, and every man who desires 
that the best interest of both sections shall be served 
rejoices that hereafter there-is likely to be a more even 
balance of parties in the Southern States. 

3. The next Congress will be overwhelmingly Repub- 
lican. The present Congress consists of 219 Democrats, 
127 Republicans and 10 Populists. The next House will 
have 245 R2publicans, 10) Democrats and 11 Populists. 
Thus the position of tne two parties is more than re- 
versed. The Democrats will be in a minority smaller 
than the Republicans are now, and Thomas B. Reed will 
undoubtedly again be the Speaker. The Democrats will 
also lose control of the Senate, and it is possible that the 
Republicans will be able to organize it. It looks as if 
the Populists would hold the balance of power, and it 
is believed that most of them will support the Repub- 
lican Party. ‘ 

4. Populism in the Northwest has received a blow 
from which it is not likely to recover. While it has 
made some gains in the South, particularly in Texasand 
North Carolina, it has been swept out of power in Colo- 
rado,wbich was the center (so to speak) of the movement, 
by an overwhelming majority. Governor Waite, its most 
representative man, is buricd under an avalanche of 
29,000 votes. The women who were enfranchised by the 
Populists organized to redeem the State from their rule, 
ani their eforts and votes were a tremendous factor in 
the results. In Kansas Governor Llewellyn ha3 ben 
similarly turned down, and a Republican Governor 
elected by a plurality of 32.000 or more. In Nebraska 
the Populists have also suffered a defeat, excepting on 
Governor alone, The country is to be congratulated 
upon this result. It is probably the end of the move- 
ment in the Northwest. It may obtain a stronger foot- 
hold in some of the Southern States; but it is evidently 
not destined to hold a permanent position even there, [t 
is helping to braak up the almost inviacible attachment 
of Soutnera voters to one party, aad to divide them on 
National and State issues. 

5. The power of Tammany and of the Tamminy-Hill 
dominance in this city and Scate is broken, This is not 
the least of the remarkable revolutions of last week. 
Governor Hill announced, after the success of the con- 
spiracy to steal the Senate at Albany and install the 
Dzmocratic Party in power in tha legislative branch, that 
the Dsmocracy was so strongly iatreached that it could 
not be overthrown in tweaty-five years. But here ic is 
completely prostrated, with a m»jority against it much 
larger than that given agaiost Maynard, the tool of the 
conspiracy, last year, Toe 100,000 or more votes which 
marked the plurality against him have been increased by 
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more than half as many more, Last year the people 
dealt with the instrument of the conspirators ; this year 
they dealt with the chief of the conspirators himself, and 
his first defeat is a crushing one, There is no question 
that the influence of the disclosures of the Lexow Com- 
mittee of the incredible corruption of Tammany, had an 
influence not only thronghout this State, but in other 
States, against the Democratic Party. Tammany- has 
furnished a compact and cohesive body in the Demo- 
cratic Party. It has sent many Congressmen to Wash- 
ington. Hill himself, tho he is not a member of it, is a 
man after its own heart, and may be considered one of 
its representatives ; and the character of Tammany has 
entered into the counts of the national indictment of the 
*Democratic Party. 

It would ba idle to say, however, that the corruption 

of Tammany and th2 inefficiency of Governor Flower, 
are in any larg2 degre? responsible for the overturn in 
other States. The revolt is from the Democratic policy 
as expressed at Washington by the D-mocratic Admin- 
istration and by the Democratic Congress. It is espe- 
cially due to the sudden blow at the prosperity of the 
nation, which was struck when the Democratic Party 
was voted iato power in 1492. While the Sherman bill 
was io @ measure responsible for the financial depression, 
it was the Democratic pledg> of a revision of the tariff 
in the direction of free trade tat alarmed the manufae- 
turers and led gradually to a paralysis of our industries. 
The character of the revision made by Congress, the 
scandals attending it, the severe arraignment of the Sen- 
ate-Wilson bill by the President himself, were all factors 
in the revolution. The Presidenv’s characterization of 
the bill as one “‘involving party perfidy and party dis- 
honor,” was accepted by the people, and in the vote of 
Tuesday last they have put that brand upon the Tariff 
act. 

There is some disposition among the Democratic papers 
to charge the defeat against the President. In our judg- 
ment this is far from just. The people undoubtedly have 
found much to disapprove in his Administration, but 
not in his opposition to the character of the tariff legisla- 
tion adopted by Congress. It is Congress itself, particu- 
larly the House of Representatives, which insisted upon 
the levying of an odious income tax upon the prosperous 
men of the country t> make up the deficiency in revenue 
caused by their attack upon the industries, that the peo- 
ple have most deeply resented. That kind of a tariff, 
however it may be regarded in Eogland, is not popular 
in this country. If the result of the elections of Tuesday 
of last week means anything, it means that the Wil- 
son Tariff Bulli, with its infamous ineome tax, is 
thoroughly discredited by the people, and it is a warning 
to the expiring Congress not to attempt any further 
tinkering of the tariff. 
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OUR DUTY AND’ YOURS. 


SOMETHING for missions from every church, from 
every member of every church, and from every attend- 
ant at every church—that is the mark which our mis- 
sionary societies have set before themselves, and which 
they must attain unto if the work with which they are 
charged is to be carried on successfully. How is this to 
be done? Details will differ according to the con- 
stitution and approved rules and methods of socie- 
ties and churches; but the underlying principle must 
always be the same. Every individual who is ex- 
pected to support the work of any society must be 
thoroughly posted as to that work. To supply this need 
is the special province and duty of the Musion Boazds. 
Something more, however, is necessary in order to that 
broader outiook which brings the most complete under- 
standing of the situation, and thus insures the most 
efficient support. This is a regular survey of the whole 
field, iocluding not only the aifferent fields, but the 
ditferent bands of workers in each field. 

Here is the province and here lies the duty of a news- 
pap@ like ‘'au INDEPENDENT, a duty which we have en- 
deavored to perform for years. Believing that Baptists, 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, Meth- 
odists, Lutherans and others, will all be strengthened 
by the mutual sympathy that arises from knowledge of 
each other’s work, we have set before our readers from 
month to month and from week to week the facts as to 
the need of the great field, gathered from every source, ° 
That there might be no possibility of failure or mistake 
we have secured our information at first hand. More 
than any other periodical, weekly or monthly, we have 
had the benefit of special correspondence from missiona- 
ries in every mission field and belonging to every denom- 
ination, not only in this country but in other countries. 
We have also made it our prac:ice to do all that we could 
in reporting missionary meetings, that the people may be 
in touch with the societies in their great work. That 
these efforts have been cordially appreciated we grate- 
fully acknowledge. From every hand we have received 
words of thanks and encouragement. 

Oa opening the morning mail before writing these 
lines there comes this message from a mission worker in 
India: 

‘*Inclosed a brief paper that may help on your excellent 
missionary number, which is highly appreciated by your 
far-away readers.” 


Only a few days since we rceeived the following from 
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a reverend doctor of divinity in New England, well 
known not only there but throughout the country : 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: si 

Dear Sir :—I have just been reading THE INDEPENDENT’S 
report of the annual meeting of the American Board, as 
well as the editorial in the same issue, and I desire to ex- 
press my great pleasure in the completeness and intelli- 
gence of the report. It has given me very great satisfaction. 
I desire to express, also, the pleasure I have had in reading 
a goodly number of editorials upon our foreign missionary 
work during the last year, as well as the splendid series of 
letters, not only from our missionaries, but from mission- 
aries of other Boards. Such effortson the part of your val- 
uable paper must surely result in a quickened conscience 
among the readers, 


These words are very grateful to us, and they bat 

strengthen us in the determination to do in the future 
even better than we have in the past. It is our purpose 
to keep the readers of Tue INDEPENDENT fully informed 
in regard toall the living questions of mission work, 
in every portion of the world, and to give to them 
regularly a view of the great field such as shall 
bring its needs, its opportunities and its successes most 
clearly before their minds. We propose thus to do our 
part in the great work of missions ; but the best that we 
can do will be effective only as the churches also realize 
the responsibility resting upon them. 
- Never has that responsibility been greater than to- 
day, never have the opportunities been wider or the need 
more manifest. Letters which we give this week, 
to which we invite special attention, show that 
Eastern Asia is opening as never before to Christian 
influence ; that the ranks of those in India who have 
hitherto offered the most effective opposition to Chris- 
tian missions are being broken ; that the islands of the 
Pacific so long the scene of turmoil and persecution 
offer an increasingly hopeful outlook; that Africa, 
Turkey, Bohemia and Mexico are calling loudly for those 
who shall enter in and preach a Gospel of salvation. 
This is no time for the churches to hold back. It is not 
a vast sum that the Boards need. A contribution from 
every friend of missions will fill their treasuries to over- 
flowing. 

Let those who can, give large sums, but let none feel 
that because they cannot give much they need not give 
atall. As Mr. Hazard said at Madison, in the great 
machine shops the value of the little tools is fully equal 
to that of the massive engines. When Dr. Storrs asked 
a Roman Catholic bishop how he had succeeded in rais- 
ing the money to build a great church, the reply came : 
** We have no rich men to give their thousands, but 
every week I collect $90 to $100 in nickels and pennies.” 

The Protestant Churches of the land have their rich 
men who can give, do give and will give their thousands ; 
but side by side with them, equally valuable in amount 
and power, there must rise the pile of smaller sums ; else 
the Boards, both Home and Foreign, will not be able to 
do what the churches expect at their hands. 





Editorial Notes. 





In this week’s issue of THE INDEPENDENT Prof. William 
C. Wilkinson offers an interesting individual estimate of 
Emerson; Maurice Thompson provides a charming story 
of a Confederate poem which changed its politics; S. M. 
Miller, M.D., gives a Russian view of the last Czar and 
his advisers; the Rev. H. C. Stuntz tells the history of the 
new Himalayan Lake, about which so much has been said 
of late; George B. Spalding, D.D., adds something to the 
Genesis story of the Flood; Alvah F. Sanborn describes 
the cheap variety entertainments; Gerald Stanley Lee has 
a Parisian sketch; the Rev. H. D. Porter compares Amer- 
ican with Chinese lotteries; Henry Hayman, D.D., gives 
acharming reminiscence of Byron and Shelley; D. R. Har- 
rigan raises some very interesting questions aboggt the 
character of the Mission of the Immaculate Virgin in this 
city ; Miss Walker describes the opening of the new wing 
of the Metropolitan Museum ; and Mr. Stevenson reports 
the musical events of the week. The meetings of the 
Methodist Missionary Committee and of the Woman’s 
Board of Missions connected with the American Board 
find suitable report. Dice McLaren and George E Walsh 
give valuable agricultural information, and the depart- 
ment of missionary intelligence is extended to two pages 
to make room for a large number of very interesting let- 
ters from missionaries on the field. There are poems by 
Susan Coolidge, C. G. D. Roberts, Roberta F. Watterson 
and P. McArthur; and stories by the Rev. S. Baring- 
Gould, Louise R. Baker and Adolphine Hingst. 

iemaesin tsp sak ciel teste > 

ONE of the many things to be thankful for in the elec- 
tions in the Empire State is the adoption of all the Consti- 
tutional amendments. This was something that we hardly 
dared to hope for. A strong fight was made against the 
apportionment amendment, which was really the only one 
of them ail that could be stigmatized as having a partisan 
tinge. But the strength of the Republican current was 
such that even that was carried through, and so we shall 
- pass under the dominance of a Constitution which is a vast 
improvement in many respects on the present. In the first 
place the apportionment itself isa much fairer one, possi- 
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bly as fair as could be devised ; (2) the separation of mu- 
nicipal from State elections isa long advance toward 
better rule in our cities. It will give opportunity for 
justsuch combinations as were successful in New York 
and Brooklyn last week, of citizens who, disregarding 
party altogether, strive for good and efficient municipal ad- 
ministration ; (3) there is a great gain for the principle 
of non-sectarianism in the adoption of the amendment pro- 
hibiting appropriations to schools conducted under secta- 
rian auspices. It will divorce our public schools from sec- 
tarianism altogether. A step in advance is also taken 
toward non-sectarianism in the conduct of our charitable 
institutions in another article of the new Constitution (4). 
We have now a sweeping article not only against all forms 
of lotteries and policy dealing, but also against bookmak- 
ing, race-track gambling, and all other forms of this popu- 
lar evil. The Ives Pool Bill, which was an offense to the 
conseience of the State, will become a dead letter, and the 
Legislature will be estopped from the passing of any simi- 
lar bill. Moreover, it will be its duty to adopt legislation 
for the enforcement of the principles enunciated in this 
article, which is a great moral achievement, and reflects 
great honor upon the conscience of the Empire State. 


THE week has brought news of Japanese successes in 
the advance to Port Arthur; and we presume that fort- 
ress has already fallen, opening the way to the entire Gulf 
of Pechili and to Peking. The Chinese garrisons fled, 
without any fighting worthy of the name, from Kinchau 
and Talienwan; and there is every appearance that they 
intend to evacuate Port Arthur, if their fleet is not shut 
up there so that it cannot escape. Peking is in terror, 
and it is credibly believed that the court will this week 
leave the city. The northern army is still making 
progress, without any real resistance, toward Moukden 
and Niuchwang, and both of these places are in a fair 
way to ke speedily captured. The utter collapse of the 
Chinese defense and of the executive departments have 
given occasion for a frank appeal from China,seeking the in- 
tervention of foreign powers, and again England has taken 
the initiative. Our own Government refuses to take part 
in any armed intervention, but offers its good offices in 
arbitration. Meanwhile England, in retaliation for an 
insult offered to one of its vessels twoor three months ago, 
threatens to take the island of Chusan, near Shanghai, a 
position of capital importance for military purposes. But 
such action would probably be followed by similar de- 
mands by France and Russia. Indeed, it is more probable 
than it was some weeks ago that there may be a serious 
dismemberment of China. The hymiliation of China is 
complete and confessed ; and we are not of those who de- 
sire that Japan shall be robbed of the full fruit of its vic- 
tory. An armed intervention on the part of England 
might not be immediately submitted to by Japan ; and we 
do not see how England could forcibly prevent the advance 
of the Japanese army to Peking with the few thousand 
Indian troops which she could gather.. 


OuR readers know that our admirable correspondent, 
Louise Imogen Guiney, was made postmistress at Auburn- 
dale, Mass. Her father, Gen. Patrick Guiney, who was an 
honored soldierin the War of the Rebellion, left his widow 
and daughter more glory than dollars; and some of her 
friends, knowing how uncertain are the emoluments of 
literature, secured for her this Government position, as it 
has not been an unfamiliar thing in Massachusetts from 
the time of Nathaniel Hawthorne for a person to serve 
both the Muses and the State. There have been reports in 
the papers for some time that the A. P. A. in Auburndale 
have entered upon a conspiracy to reduce her salary 
of $1,800 by boycotting the office in the purchase of stamps, 
while it is known that the salary depends upon the amount 
of stamps sold. Wecould hardly believe that the A. P. A. 
were such Apaches as to fight a woman, and a woman 
who is such an honor to the country and the town; bat 
inquiry leads us to believe that such is the fact. 
At any rate she has received notice that owing to 
the very great falling off of stamp sales the sal- 
ary would be lessened at the rate of one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars per annum. Meanwhile the actual 
business has continued and still continues very large, as 
it is a community of seminaries, schools, Chautauquans, 
Christian Endeavorers, missionary homes, etc., whose 
correspondence is naturally enormous. The office keeps 
three persons busy all the time, and when the two clerks 
are paid the postmistress finds very little left for herself. 
The matter came to the public knowledge through the 
boast of the A. P. A. that they would freeze out the post- 
mistress. We were ourselves surprised when we learned, 
after she had written a good while for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT, that Miss Guiney was a Catholic, but it never 
occurred to-us on that account to exclude her writings 
from our columns. On the contrary, we are delighted to 
have good literary work done by those who do not come 
from the old blue-blooded Pilgrim stock ; and wecan hardly 
utter our contempt for the criminal bigotry of those who 
form an association just for the purpose of keeping people 
of one religion out of public or private office. 


.... We commend to our Catholic and Protestant readers 
alike an article on another page, by a Catholic writer, en- 
titled ‘“‘ Charity and Yachts.” It is an amazing story of 
credulity and extravagance under the guise of charity. We 
published three years ago an editorial disclosing a similar 
condition of things then in connection with the Mission of 
the Immaculate Virgin. We then reported about $120,000 
received from the city in a year for the support of the chil- 
dren of that Mission, all that was needed, besides $250,000 
solicited from the Catholics of the country, which could 
only be wasted or misapplied. We mentioned a chapel 
then being erected to cost the outrageous sum of $300,000, 
and that on the edge of a swamp in Staten Island. It is a 
matter which some Goff ought to investigate, why this or- 
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phanage needs an income about the same as that of Yale 
College. And it is a question whether it is simony to set.ex- 
travagant prices under the name of subscriptions for medals, 
etc., which have been blessed. And we believe that Father 
Dougherty’s published offer to have over five thousand 
masses said for his subscribers is precisely what is forbid- 
den by the Decrees of the Baltimore Council as ‘‘ abusum 
non tolerandum et retsacre profanationem,” which, says 
the Council, “‘vehementer reprobamus et prohibemus.’’ , 


....-Samuel J. Niccolls, D.D., LL.D., of St. Louis, who had 
the honor of being moderator of the General Assembly as long 
ago as 1872, has an article in The Interior, longand weighty, 
in which he makes a formal arraignment of the action of the 
last General Assembly on the subject of theological sem- 
inaries. It will be remembered that the Assembly reported 
that the seminaries should be put under the “direct con- 
trol” of the General Assembly. Dr. Niccolls shows how 
this policy of direct control is squarely opposed to the 
policy of the past, and declares this centralization of power 
to be dangerous. We have never believed that any semi- 
nary of strength, such as Princeton or Auburn, no matter 
how loyal to Presbyterianism, would submit to this direct 
control ; and we have not believed that McCormick Sem- 
inary would do it, altho its representative on the floor of 
the last General Assembly effusively declared that it 
would. It is not well for a Church that its seminaries 
should be cast into one mold, such as would likely be the 
case if they were all under the control of the majority in 
the General Assembly. The minorities also have their 
right of representation in the seminaries as well as on the 
floor of the Assembly. 


.... The new German Chancellor is not finding his path 
strewn with roses, and there is great indignation at the 
appointment of von Hammerstein as Minister of Agricul- 
ture, as he has been actively identified with the agitation 
of the Agrarians and has negotiated for the restoration of 
the Guelph Fund for the Duke of Cumberland. Emperor 
William appears to have made himself anything but popu- 
lar by the part he has taken in the overturn of the Cabi- 
net. His personal initiative, which is a translation of the 
word tyranny, is being more and more criticised, and some 
of the papers have ‘not hesitated to compare his course 
with that of Charles I, of England. A late amusing illus- 
tration of his character appears in his order that his music- 
al venture “Sang an Aegir” should be made a subject of 
study in the public schools. But that order, it is said, has 
been withdrawn on account of the way the school-teachers 
boycotted it. His position is far from enviable, and his 
closest ally, the Grand Duke of Baden, has turned against 
him. 


....-Remembering the utterances of President E. D. 
Warfield in THE INDEPENDENT, pointing out the benefit 
which arises from well-regulated athletic sports, but disap- 
proving certain extreme tendencies of these sports, we are 
not surprised that the faculty of Lafayette College have 
refused to consent that a football team from that institution 
should play with the Brown University team on Manhat- 
tan Field in this city on Thanksgiving Day. The usual 
feotball game between Yale and Princeton, it will be re- 
membered, is given up, and we should be surprised if any 
other respectable institutions should attempt to fill the 
gap. 

...-I[t is very gratifying that the scheme for a Greater 
New York was not only strongly approved in New York 
City, but also in Brooklyn. The project bas had much less 
favor in the city at the eastern end of the Bridge than on 
Manhattan Island; but now that the popular vote has 
been pronounced in favor of consolidation, it is to be hoped 
that the Legislature will take the necessary steps to carry 
it into effect. Now that New York has been redeemed 


from Tammany, Brooklyn, which emancipated itself a 
year ago, ought not longer to refuse to name the day. 


....Some weeks ago we mentioned among the “attrac- 
tions offered to churches this fall ” a ‘‘colored boy preacher 
fourteen years old ’’ who is to be accompanied by a certain 
** well-known evangelist,”’ the boy to lecture and sing, and 
‘liberal terms offered ’’ for “engagements.” We added 
that ‘‘the manager probably expects to reach themasses.”’ 
Our little ambiguity has been spoiled by a dozen papers 
that quote the item, and which divide the last word in the 
usual obvious way. 


.... While California went Republican in its Legislative 
and Congressional elections, it elected the Demogratic can- 
didate forGovernor. That was chiefly because the Repub- 
licans insisted on nominating for the office a man identi- 
fied with the liquor business as a manufacturer. It was 
a righteous rebuke. 


...-A drunken fellow in the last stages of silliness was 
overheard talking to himself the other day: ‘Say, d’ye 
b’leeve a Chinee’s a yuman bein’? Heh?” metimes the 
appearances are as much against a ‘‘Chinee” as they were 
against this naturalized American, but not often. 


.--.On the day after the election, in a crowded car, a 
newsboy penne announcing a “ Life of the Late Oliver 
Wendell Holmes.” Dr. J. M. Buckley threw his fellow- 
passengers into convulsions of merriment by asking, 
‘ Have you a ‘ Life of the late David B. Hill?’”’ 


...-The New York Herald says that Bishop Potter 
neither voted nor registered. There must, we think, be 
some mistake about this. No man has spoken stronger 
words in favor of civic honesty. 


....No wonder Governor Waite wants to leave Colorado. 
He proposes to go to Illinois. But Governor Altgeld will 
soon be out of a similar position, and Illinois has scarcely 
room for two such men. 


....So widespread was the tidal wave of Republican vic- 
tory that even Utah, which is so shortly to be a State, was 
— by it, and also Arizona, Oklahoma and New 

exico. 


....The places of Senators MacPherson, of New Jersey :‘ 
Voorhees, of Indiana ; Martin of Kansas : Camden, of West 
Virginia, and others were spoken for last week. > 


...- Thanksgiving begins early this year. The thankful- 
ness of the people cannot be restrained ‘till the day set 
apart for the expression of it. —-. é:3 ‘ 


-..-Mr, Cleveland has all the reasonab! 
man could ask for in the defeat of Mr. Hill. ™ saa 
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Ueligions _ Sutelligence. 


THE METHODIST MISSIONARY COMMITTEE. 


THE General Committee of the Methodist Missionary So- 
ciety, which, like the American Board, alternates in the 
holding of its annual meetings between Eastern and West- 
ern cities, met last week in the Hanson Place Methodist 
Church, Brooklyn. Last year it held its session in Minne- 
apolis, and the year before in Baltimore. Its function is to 
decide what amounts shall be appropriated to the various 
missions, and also what new missions shall be undertaken. 
It is composed of the Board of Bishops, with the corre- 
sponding and recording secretaries, the two treasurers, one 
representative from each of the fourteen districts into 
which the Church is divided, and of fourteen representa- 
tives, seven clerical and seven lay, of the Board of Mana- 
gers. The Board of Managers has charge of the adminis- 
trative affairs of the society and holds monthly meetings. 

All of the sixteen full bishops of the Church, except 
Bishop Ninde, who is absent on a missionary tour, were 
present, together with Bishop Thoburn, Missionary Bishop 
of India. Bishop Taylor, Missionary Bishop of Africa, was 
absent. The first important business of the General Com- 
mittee is to hear the report of the treasurer. Last week in 
our editorial columns we intimated that the report would 
be much more favorable than had been expected and that 
while the receipts were less than those of the previous 
year, there would be no increase in the debt, but probably 
a reduction of it, because the appropriations made last 
year were on a scale of one-ninth less than those of the 
previous year. That was the expectation at the time the 
paragraph was written, but when the accounts were bal- 
anced it was found that the debt had been increased from 
$109,000 to nearly $176,000. The receipts from all sources 
were $1,137,808 against $1,196,609 in the previous year, show- 
ing a decrease of $58,801. Of this decrease $21,271 was in 
the conference collections and $37,329 in the legacies. The 
expenditures of the year were $1,204,309, showing a net 
indebtedness November 1st, 1894, of $175,764. This was on 
the general account. Conditional appropriations were made 
last yearto various missions, and appeals were made for 
special gifts. There was received on these items $46,301. 

The unfavorable showing very nearly offset the encour- 
aging feature of the elections. The members of the Gen- 
eral Committee felt that the overwhelming victory for the 
Republican Party throughout the nation meant an in- 
crease of confidence and the slow but gradual return of 
the former prosperity. But the fact of the large increase 

of the debt and the fear of some that the improvement in 
business would not be immediate, led to the manifestation 
of a good deal of conservatism in the fixing of the amount 
to be appropriated for the eoming year. Three sums were 
named—$1,074,000, exclusive of debt, Treasurer Hunt, 
$1,124,090 by Bishop Fowler, and $1,162,863 by Bishop Wal- 
den. The last figare was the amount appropriated last 
year for the work as it is in the various mission fields, and 
for incidental and office expenses. There was a long debate 
over these three amounts, and finally the motion of Bishop 
Walden prevailed. Those who supported it did so because 
they thought that any further reduction in appropriations 
would result disastrously to the missions. Last year the 
appropriations were cut down one-ninth, and all requests 
for buildings and re-enforcements were denied; only an 
amount sufficient to continue the work as it was was 
given. The example of the American Board in determin- 
ing to maintain its missions as they are had a considerable 
influence in deciding the result. 

This matter decided, the next question was what pro- 
portion of the whole sum which, including the debt, 
amounted to $1,338,627, should be appropriated to foreign 
and what proportion to home missions. The society con- 
ducts both classes of missions, and the collections are gen- 
eral and not for each department. It was finally decided 
to devote fifty-five per cent. to foreign missions and forty- 
five per cent. to home missions. Theamount to be divided 
was obtained by subtracting the amount. of the debt and 
the amount of incidental and office expenses, and was as 
follows : $574,110 for foreign missions and $469,726 for home 
missions, 

The Committee then took up the work of making appro- 
priations to the foreign missions. First Africa was called 
and information was received from Bishop Taylor’s work, 
from which it appeared that it is everywhere prospering. 
It was claimed that in one district the work was not only 
self-supporting, but that there wasan excess of over $700. 
Receipts from bequests, contributions and various other 
sources were reported at $39,037. Theevangelists are sup- 
ported largely, it seems, from the cultivation of farms. 
Conversions are reported at various stations, and a large 
number of evangelists are said to be employed. One of the 
secretaries explained that the bishop reports under this 
head boys and girls of from five to ten years of age. It was 
the most favorable report that has been received from the 
Taylor work in Africa. 

When Bulgaria was reached quite a debate occurred 
over the question whether the mission ought not to be dis- 
continued or transferred to the American Board. This 
mission, which has had a checkered history, was begun in 
1859. Anepitome of its career is given in the annual re- 
port in headlines as follows : 

“ Commenced in 1857; left without a resident missionary in 
1864; abandoned 1871; reoccupied 1873; broken up 1877; renew- 
ed 1879: constituted a mission conference 1892.” 

The mission at present reports 200 members and probation 
ers, an increase of eighteen in the past year. Dr. Buckley, 
who was of the opinion some years ago that the society 
ought to retire from this field, led the debate in a speech in 
which he quoted from the various annual reports for a 
series of years and showed that the promises and predic- 
tions made from year to year had not been realized. 
Finally, aftera long debate, a resolution was adopted appro- 
priating $16,500 to the mission and instructing the Board 
of managers to enter into correspondence with those con- 
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nected with it and with all concerned and report to the 
General Committee next year on the feasibility of transfer- 
ring the mission to some other missionary society. 
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THE WOMAN'S BOARD AT MONTCLAIR. 


THE Woman’s Board of Missions of the Cougre- 
gational churches met last week, for the second time 
in its history, outside of New England. This meeting 
was held in the Congregational church of Montclair, 
N. J., and, like the Portland meeting a year ago, it 
was to all intents an Annual Meeting except for the elec- 
tion of officers, which cannot take place until January. 
Next year, howevér, due notice of the requisite change in 
the constitution having been given, the annual meeting, 
election of officers and all, can be held in November, a 
much more favorable season for the gathering and exter- 
tainment of so large a body of officers and delegates. 

All the New England States were represented, while the 
Philadelphia Branch, which had invited the Board to come 
over into New Jersey, was represented by delegates from 
as far South as Washington, D. C. 

Extra tickets were issued for the special Delegates’ 
Meeting of Tuesday, so that officers of neighboring auxil- 
iary societies and ladies who entertained delegates might 
be admitted. It isin the Delegates’ Meeting that short 
reports of all the Branches are given, questions proposed 
by different Branches and by the Executive Board are dis 
cussed, and a free exchange of opinion on the management 
of the home work is to be looked for. As usual, the most 
puzzling question was that of finance, and the most hope- 
ful, that of developing a missionary spirit among the 
young. 

Wednesday and Thursday public meetings were held 
which drew from neighboring towns many who had never 
before been within reach of soinspiring a missionary rally. 
Three hundred invited guests, officers of the Board and 
delegates, sat down to luncheon together Wednesday in 
the beautiful club house of Montclair. 

‘The leading topic of these meetings was the Bible and 
its evangelizing power. Papers bearing on the subject 
were presented by Mrs. Henry A. Stimson, of New York, 
Mrs. Joseph Cook, of Boston, and Mrs, C. H. Daniels (Bos- 
ton), who, in the absence of Mrs. Judson Smith, amply 
proved her ability as a presiding officer. 

Miss Abbie B. Child reported 23 branches, and 1,123 
senior auxiliary societies with an estimated membership of 
40,000 contributors, one-eighth of whom can be considered 
active workers. L 

Miss Carruth, treasurer, reported $72,302.51 in contribu- 
tions, a loss of $5,176.46 on those of the previous year, and 
$23,256.72 in legacies, a gain of $4,292.28. New missionaries, 
nine in number, have gone to the field, five to Turkey, one 
to China, one to Micronesia, one to Africa, one to Mexico, 
and one about to go to India. This increases the estimates 
for the year. At the close of last year, to meet expenses, it 
was necessary to raise $8,000 by special appeal. To close 
the coming year free of debt it will be necessary to raise 
this $8,000, and the $5,009 that the receipts have fallen short 
—$13,000 in all above the usual regular receipts. The Home 
Secretary was instructed to make aschedule of theamounts 
necessary to be raised by each branch on the basis of 
church membership (number of women members), and to 
notify each Branch of the amount necessary to be raised 
within its borders to save the Board from debt at the end 
of the year. 

Work among the young, as brought out in the Dele- 
gates’ and the Wednesday afternoon meetings, has devel- 
oped along the lines of the Cradle Roll, Junior and Chris- 
tian Endeavor Societies, and Mission Bands. As far as 
possible, boys are gathered into these societies so as to 
train them frum the first to become missionary workers 
aud sympathizers. 

Fourteen missionaries were heard during the progress 
of the meetings, representing nearly every field of 
the Board. Each was allowed fifteen minutes in which 
to present her cause, and some very vivid pictures were 
given of the work abroad. Of these the story of the 
examination by the Government authorities of the four 
girl graduates of the San Sebastian school was given by 
Miss Barbour with great effect, and with the substitution 
of the words “‘ arts and sciences,’ she applied to her young 
bachelors of arts the apt text—‘‘ As for these four children, 
God gave them knowledge and skill in all learning and 
wisdom.” Practical addresses were given by Miss A. M. 
Kyle and Miss Ellen C. Parsons. 

Wednesday evening the prospect of hearing Mrs. Bal- 
lington Booth filled the church to overflowing. Dr. Brad- 
ford, of Montclair,withheld his own address to give the au- 
dience more time with Mrs. Booth. The addresses of Mrs. 





“©. P. W. Merritt, of North China, and Dr. C. C. Creegan, 


were also very acceptable. 

One interesting event of the closing session was the read- 
ing of a letter of greeting from Dr. N. G. Clark, so long 
identified with the work of the A. B.C. F.M. This called 
Miss Emily S. Gilman, of Norwich, Conn., at once to the 
front, who, with ringing voice, moved that ‘‘we send our 
love to Dr. Clark,’”’ with other expressions of gratitude for 
his long continued and unvarying interest in the work of 
the Woman’s Board. This motion was carried with the 
utmost enthusiasm. 
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THE Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions reports 
the receipt in October of $30,993, a gain of $5,141, due 
chiefly to increase in donations from churches of $1,059 
and from the Women’s Boards of $6,472. The total re- 
ceipts from May 18t were $209,857 against $156,966, a gain of 
$52,891, due entirely to legacies, the churches, Women’s 
Boards and Sabbath schools showing a falling off. The 
total appropriations amount to $1,109,381; the amount yet 
to be received is $899,524, which will necessitate an ad- 
vance of $214,937 on the amount raised during the corre- 
sponding period of last year. 
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INTER-SEMINARY MISSIONARY ALLIANCE, 
BY THE REV. WILLIAM HAZEN. 


DELEGATES from twenty-seven theological seminaries 
gathered at Springfield, Obio, November ist, for the fif- 
teenth annual convention of the Inter-Seminary Mission- 
ary Alliance. Over 200 delegates were present, entertained 
by the Wittenberg Lutheran Seminary and the churches of 
Springfield. 

The program consisted of reports from the seminaries, 
addresses by missionaries and Christian workers, and 
papers by students. Dr. Geo. W. Knox, of Japan, de- 
scribed in a very practical way the methods of work in 

pan, the difficulties encountered and the preparation 

ed. Dr. C. L. Work, of Cincinnati, gave an inspiring 
address on ‘‘Sources of Power in Mission Work,” and on 
Sunday evening Dr. Howard A. Jobnston, of Chicago, from 
the subject ‘The Thirsting Christ,” made an eloquent 
appeal for more personal effort to save individual souls., 
A missionary from Africa plead for more workers instead 
of rum, and a native of Egypt gave a very interesting de- 
scription of the customs of his people. 

Among the papers read were ‘“‘ Lessons from the Life of 
David Brainerd,’’ ‘‘The Minister as the Ambassador of 
Christ,” ‘‘ Resume of Missionary News of the Past Year,” 
“Higher Education in the Foreign Field” and “ Industrial 
Missions.”” Throughout the sessions there was earnest 
prayer for God’s guidance, for a new baptism of the 


* Spirit, and an awakening of all Christians to the work 


of missions. 

Nor could it be said that enthusiasm only was mapi- 
fested. The reports from the various seminaries showe® 
actual work accomplished. Princeton leads in the num- 
ber of volunteers, McCormick in the number sent out 
during the past three years, and the Western, of Allegheny 
Penn., in the matter of giving. Almost all spoke of mis- 
sion work done in their neighborhoods; many students 
are engaged in the study of missions; many seminaries 
have plans for giving, and not a few support missionaries 
in the field. Several seminaries also are doing much to’ 
arouse neighboring churches to the need of larger gifts. 

The Student Volunteer movement maintains close rela- 
tions with the Alliance, and was represented at this con- 
vention by Mr. D. Willard Lyon, its Educational Secre- 
tary. Asaresult of his urging the Alliance to take up 
some work it was decided to send Mr. James E. Adams, a 
graduate of McCormick Theological Seminary, who ex- 
pects to sail for China next year, on a tour among the 
seminaries, to awaken more interest in missions and en- 
deavor to secure more systematic study of missions on the 
part of theological students. It is expected that Mr. 
Adams will visit first the thirty-five seminaries in the Al- 
liance, and more if possible. 

HARTFORD, CONN. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


Dr. TALMAGE has resigned the pastorate of the Brook- 
lyn Tabernacle, and the President of the Board of Trustees 
has announced that they have decided not to attempt to 
build a new church. 








....In view of the success of last winter’s revival work in 
this city and Brooklyn, arrangements have already been 
made for special meetings. Dr. A. C. Dixon commenced 
jast week a series of méetings to be held on Thursday after- 
noons in Broome Street Tabernacle. 


....Mr. Moody has commenced his evangelistic work in- 
Toronto under most favorablejauspices. Preparatory serv- 
ices were held in many churches. On Sunday, November 
4th, the first services at Massey Hall, were crowded to 


overflowing, more than 4,090 people being present, while - 


many more were unable to gain entrance. 


.... At the meeting of the American Board at Madison it 
was decided to appoint four committees to co-operate with 
the officers of the Board in the plan of securing contribu- 
tions from every church and everychurch member. These 
committees have been appointed as follows: Boston— 
Henry E. Cobb, Esq., William F. Whittemore, Esq., A. 
S. Covel, Esq.; Chicago—William E. Hale, Esq., Charles 
H. Case, Esq., J. G. Johnson, D.D.; New York—Dr. Lu- 
cien C. Warner, the Hon. Chester Holcombe, Charles A. 
Hull, Esq., of Brooklyn; San Francisco—J. H. Morse, Esq., 
of Sah Francisco, J. M. Haven, Esq., of Oakland, J. L. 
Barker, Esq , of Berkeley. The receiptsof the Board for 
Oztober were $52,038, a failing off from those of October, 
1898, of $1,713, due to legacies, the regular donations being 
$42,759, against $33,102. The total for two months was 
$77,127, against $81,953, a loss of $4,826, altho the donations, 
on the whole, have been increased by $636. 

_...The annual meeting of the National League for the 
Protection of American Institutions was held in this city 
last week. Dr. James M. King, the General Secretary, pre- 
sented his report, including the following items: The 


: adoption by the Constitutional Convention and by the 


people of a satisfactory Constitutional Amendment pro- 
tecting the public schools against sectarian encroachments 


/ and bringing the sectarian and private charities of the 


State under rigid supervision ; the decision by the Unita- 
rians and the Friends to receive no more money from the 
National Treasury for their work among the Indians, leav- 
ing now only the Lutherans and Roman Catholics who re- 
ceive such aid ; the announcement by the Government at 
Washington that the policy will be to abolish contract 
schools as fast as possible and bring all into the public 
schools. The report closed with the statement that having 
instrumental, by means of its nonpartisan and unsec- 
fone work in amending several State Constitutions in 
the matter of the protection of the public schools and the 
prohibition of sectarian appropriations, in securing the co- 
operation of the great religious denominations and of Con- 
gress in its national work, and in cultivating along open 
and rational lines, a patriotic sentiment on these subjects 
among the people, the League thinks it has a right to con- 
gratulate the fundreds of thousands of its members and 
constituency upon substantial and gratifying progress. 
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Correspondence of THE INDEPENDENT. 


The Rev. H. G. APPENZELLER, Seoul, Korea, 
The Rev. J. L. Dpanine, Yokohama, Japan, 
B. C. Henry, D.D., Canton, China, 
The Rev. 8. F. Woopmn, Fuchau, China, 
Jas. L. Poriitps, M.D., Madras. India, 
The Rev. J. 8. CHAXDLER, Madura, India, 
W. A. Farnsworth, D.D., Cesarea, Turkey, 
The Rev. Hucs GoupreE, Old Calabar, Africa, 
The Rev. Jas. H. Lawnre, Aneityum,New Hebrides, 
W. D. Powg tt, D.D., Toluca, Mexico. 


It has in years past been said repeatedly that missiona- 
ries are the sbrewdest and most accurateobservers. That 
this is still true will, we are sure, be affirmed by all who 
read our missionary letters this week. We call especial 
attention tothose from Eastern Asiaon account of the 
light they throw upon the later news in regard to the war. 


KOREA. 
WAR AND REFORMS. 


BY THE REV. H. G. APPENZELLER, 
Missionary of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 








It wes two mcentbs yesterday since the Japanese made a 
dash, captured Seoul and took the King of Korea prisoner. 
Since then all Chinamen with the exception of a few 
servants in foreign houses and coolies have left the city. 
The once mighty Ming Yung Juv, who more than any 
other one Korean is beld responsible by the people for the 
insurrection in the south, the invasion of Korea by Japan 
and the present war, tramped from legation to legation 
seeking in vain the friendly protection of some foreign 
power. A few days after the capture of the King and the 
reinstatement of his father as Prime Minister, Ming was 
**banished.” But he refused to come from his hiding 
place and finally managed to escape north where the tiger 
hunters caught him, and he was handed over to the 
Chinese then in possession of Pyng Yang. 

Seou! secured, the land and naval engagements at A-San 
in the south quickly followed, more Japanese troops were 
landed and sent north. The Chinese army arrived at 
Pyng Yang August 4th. Will the force push on the one 
hundred and eighty miles and retake the capital? The 
Japanese force is small, the Koreansare in sympathy with 
the Chinese and anxiously looking for help from that 
source. Mr. Moffett remained in Pyng Yang with the 
Korean Christians until they came to him and requested 
him toleave for Seoul. The brave little band, sorely per- 
secuted only a few months before, was ready to meet new 
dangers again. Mr. Moffett brings word that the Chinese 
have come forty miles toward Seoul. The Japanese were 
met one hundred miles north of Seoul. The advancing 
armies cannot but meet. Korean rumors are conflicting 
and unreliable. Where will the Japanese make their 
stand? Willit be forty miles north of Seoul at the river, 
or will they ge on and occupy one of the strong passes on 
theroad? One week of anxiety passes by. The weather is 
very hot. Not a foreigner dares to leave Seoul. Where 
shall he go, if he does ? 

August nears again, still no news. A Japanese army is 
marched from Fusan to Seoul, a distance of over 300 miles, 
All go north; more troops arrive from Japan, they go 
north. Major Generals and, still higher, a Lieuteif[nt- 
General are in command. The Chinese who escaped at 
A-San make good their union with their comrades in Pyng 
Yang. Here they intreach themselves strongly. Koreans 
flee the city in large numbers. The Chinese scouts are out 
and an occasional skirmish takes place. The Japanese 
Army, over 20,000 (including coolies, over 30,000) strong, 
divides into four divisions. Pyng Yang is surrounded ; 
two get into the rear ;on the fifteenth of September the 
four divisions attack. the city simultaneously; the next 
day they enter, masters. Here, as at A-San, discipline and 
determination win the day. 

The next day the Japanese fleet meets the Chinese fleet, 
and a terrible battle ensues. The Japanese lost one ship, 
and three had to return for repairs. The Chinese lost no 
less than seven, some among the largest in their fleet. 

While the military forces on land and sea are busy, the 
reforms in the capital are not neglected. Whether Japan 
has a right in Korea or not, she has determined on some 
reforms, and is setting herself about her self-imposed task. 
She has first to win the confidence of the people. Korea 
believes in China and in China’ssages. She cannot forget 
the invasion under Hideyoshi; she has not forgiven the in- 
jury done ber then. ; 

After the capture of Seoul on the twenty-third of July 
the Koreans were highly incensed and enraged at the Japa- 


nese. Every wrong deed was attributed to them and read- 


ily believed, and passed from mouth to mouth. But so 
strict is the discipline and so well-behaved are the troops 
in and around the city, that this whole sentiment has been 
almost entirely reversed, In marching through the coun- 
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try the greatest precautions are taken not to disturb the 
Korean people. A Korean acquaintance of mine came up 
from the country and told me the Japanese army carried 
everything with it it needed, paid for everything it used, 
“even down to the water carrier.” By this wise course 
they are fast gaining the good-will of the Koreans. 

A pvumber of laws, the remains of feudalism, have been 
abolished. Office hereafter is to be open to everybody, 
merit being the énly consideration ; every one to be re- 
sponsible for his own crimes—this does away with the de- 
struction of the whole family of a “traitor”; widows may 
remarry without disgrace, and child marriages are forbid- 
den : the buying and selling of slaves must cease ; Buddhist 
priests may enter Seoul, from which city they have been 
rigidly excluded for five huvdred years; the “right of ap- 
peal” is given to every subject in the land, “Dead 
heads” connected with various offices will be taken off the 
pay roll. The Royal Hospital, under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Mission, bad last year some thirty “secretaries,” 
each with one or more Jower servants attached. Changes 
in dress are also to be made. The long sleeve, used to 
carry everything from a toothpick to an umbrella, has 
already disappeared, never to return. Policemen in for- 
eign uniform are seen upon the streets of Seoul. The 
Korean idea of dignity was shocked when a dozen or more 
of the Yang ban class were drafted into the service and 
found with the uniforms on. The common people have 
yet to learn that a Yang ban can do something to earn bis 
living. This isa good way to begin. It will add dignity 
tothe police force. Other reforms will be inaugurated 
and under wise direction will be carried out. True, the 
conservative spirit of the people will question every inno- 
vation ; resistance to some will, of neces-ity, be made, but 
it looks now as tho the morning were coming. Ten years 
ago the outlook was brighter than even now, but all hope 
disappeared in the ill advised and wicked emeute in Decem- 
ber. We hope for better things. 

Seoul, September 2th, 1894. 


JAPAN. 


WAR NOTES. 





BY THE REV. J. L. DEARING, 
’ Missionary of the Americin Baptist Missionary Union. 


THE general quietude in Japan which attends the prog- 
ress of the war is remarkable. It wou!d be quite possible 
for one to spend some time in Japan and scarcely know 
that there was any warin progress at al]. The troops have 
been for the most part transported by rail from the garri- 
son towns to Hiroshima, the point of embarkation. So, 
but for the occasional irregularities of trains, one would 
not know of the removal of the thousands of troops unless 
they were at one of the above-mentioned points. The 
drafts have been made very quietly as the reserves have 
been called into service. There has been some shedding of 
tears at parting, there have been heartfelt good-bys, said 
with a deep feeling that they were forever; yet it has been 
done for the honor of great Japan, and cases of reluctance 
have been rare. Many a family has been left with scarcely 
any means of support, profitable business has been given 
up at a moment’s notice. Employer and employed alike 
have suffered, but there is no complaint heard. As one 
goes about the street there is little to indicate the exist- 
ence of war. The general display of the national flag after 
the announcement of a victory is the most conspicuous. 
One also sees at all hours of day and night groups gathered 
in front of bookstores and news-stands, studying eagerly 
gorgeous lithographs which illustrate in an imaginative 
way with daubs of color the features of the conflict. 
Groups of men talking eagerly may usually be found to be 
discussing the war, and the little bell of the newsman as 
he runs about with extras many times a day draws a crowd 
to hear the latest news. The boys upon the street are of 
late catching the fever, and sham conflicts are waging in 
play everywhere, the paper flags of the two countries and 
shouting being the chief features of the sport. It is a one- 
sided game, however: for it would be unpatriotic for the 
representatives of China to conquer, so they are always 
fleeing before the victorious shouts of the other side. 

Mission work must suffer since the attention of the peo- 
ple is so fixed upon the seat of war. Tho outwardly quiet- 
there is a deep interest in the conflict everywhere. Preach- 
ers cannot resist the temptation, and many a sermon, so- 
called, has quite as much of the war in it as of the Gospel. 
It will be a hard year for missionary work. Converts are 
few. On the part of the churches there is earnest prayer 
for the country and for the many Cbristians, especially, 
who are engaged in the conflict. If they are faithful much 
good may be done by them amidst their new surroundings. 
Schools will suffer. The expense of liviog is increased, 
and many students of the higher schools have been drawn 
for service. A foreigner cannot but see much to admire 
in the way the nation as a whole supports and sustains the 
war. Only one case of desertion has come to the writer’s 
notice in all these months. If love of country, patriotism 
and earnestness have any weight in a time like this, Japan 
ought to be victorious, as every Japanese believes she will, 
May all the warfare result in the advance of Christ’s king- 
dom. 


Yokohama. 





CHINA. 


THE WAR FROM CANTON. 





BY B. C. HENRY, D.D., " 
MISSIONARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOaRp. 





THE great political problem which isin process of solution 
between Japan and China isone in which the West and the 
far East are equally concerned. No one is yet ina position 
to say or to predict with any degree of probability what 
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the final solution of this problem will be. The unusual 
and peculiar difficulties encountered in getting reliable in” 
formation as to what has actually taken place since 
the hostilities began have sorely tried the patience 
avd taxed the ingenuity of new=paner correspondents, 
in consequence of which a flood of wild and contradictory 
reports have been poured forth, out of which it is almost 
impossible to extract any well authenticated facts. It is, 
however, generally admitted that the Japanese have thus 
far been successful in their enterprise. They gained a 
decisive and almost overwhelming victory at Pyng Yang, 
and inflicted a heavy blow upon the Chinese fleet in the 
naval encounter at the mouth of the Yalu River. They 
seem to be massing their troops for an invasion of Chi- 
nese territory, their objective point, itis sa‘d, being Mouk- 
den, where immense treasures accumulated during the 
last two centuries are believed to be stored. If they 
succeed in this they will be in a position to threaten 
Peking. On the Japanese side there is patriotism and a 
thoroughly organized military system, while the Chinese 
have very little of either. The next two months will 
probably decide the course of events. as the winter will 
put a stop to active operations and give the Chinese time 
to collect their forces, 

Asyet the effect of the war has scarcely been felt in this 
part of China, except in official circles. The Government 
has required a loan of 5.000.000 tae's from the people of 
Canton. A syndicate of wealthy men is prepared to farnish 
the money if the Canton Customs revenueis pledged for its 
repayment. This they are trying to secure through the 
Commissioner of Customs, an American, in whose word 
they have more faith than in the bonds which the Govern- 
ment is ready to issue. 

The provincial examinations for the Master’s degree, at 
which about 12,000 licentiates (A.B) attended, passed off 
quietly. The city was thronged with students and their 
attendants, but unusual quietness prevailed. The city 
chapels were attended by numeruus bands of scholars, and 
many Christian and scientific books purchased by them. 
It is said that becanse of the recent visitation of the plague 
the number of candid&tes at the examination was less by 
several thousands than it would have been. It is remark- 
able that one of the last victims of the plague in Canton 
was an eminent scholar. Liang, the headmaster of the 
Viceroy’s College. He had acquired much notoriety a few 
years ago by presenting to the Throne a memorial against 
Li Hung Chang, the famous premier. In consequence of 
this be was stripped ef his hovors, and degraded fron his 
position in the Hanlin Academy. Chang Chib-tung, the 
avti-foreign viceroy and rival of Li Hung Chang.espoused 
bis cause, and gave him this high position in his newly 
founded college. 

The plague has gone, but the germs remain. Recent 
experiments show that the bacilli are still found in great 
numbers in this soil of infected districts. They are said 
to bein a dormant state,and the fear is that whrn the 
season comes round in the spring of next year the scourge 
will reappear. 

Canton. 


GLIMPSES FROM FUCHAU. 





BY THE REV. S. F. WOODIN, 
Missionary of the American Board. 


The war now in progress between China and Japan has 
thus far been confined to the Northeast Coast of China, the 
sea between China, Korea and Japan, and to Korea. Itis 
probable that those regions will be the main theater of 
hostilities to the end. We in the south of Chinado not 
expect a repetition of the French attack of 1884, nor of the 
Japanese ravages of Fuchau villages of some two hun- 
dred years ago. A seriesof mounds dotting the plain, 
about two miles beyond the water gate of the city, show 
where the slanghtered villagers were buried. Now, the 
well-manned forts, with their rifled artillery, that line the 
river banks, with torpedoes in the water, preclude the 
probability of a second attempt, or of a successful attack. 
The people here are somewhat excited, and many false 
rumors of victories and defeats fill the air. One foolish 
ex-official is reported to. have tried to bring himself into 
notice by getting some person to bury a tubeof powder and 
dynamite-like material on a hill in the city, and then in- 
forming an officer of his having heard that four foreigners 
bad been seen one evening burying something on that bill, 
probably atorpedo to blow up the city. He pointed out 
the spot to the officer, who bxd a quantity of water poured 
over the place, and had it dug up. A bamboo was found 
with the powder, etc , in its hollow spaces. As soon as the 
officer saw it, he said no foreigner had anything to do with 
such a clumsy thing as that, and than reprimanded the 
man and let himgo. So that plan for raising an anti-for- 
eign pro-office wind failed. 

A Handbook of Missions in China is being compiled, and 
will be published soon. It will probably give a more com- 
plete view of the mission work in the various provinces 
than has been obtainable before. There is quite a differ- 
ence between Japanese Christians and those of China in 
ove regard. Much has been said in American religious 
papersabout the theological views of the Japanese Obris- 
tians, and almost nothing about those of Chinese Chris- 
tians. The principal reason for this is, probably be- 
cause the Japanese preachers and writers, for the most 

part, have been taught Foglish, and by reading the news- 
papers and new books iu English, bave been led to consider 
many theological questions which would not otherwise 
have been brought to their notice by the missionaries, 
while very few of the Chinese Christians have been able 
to read English, and so have not been led to the considera- 
tion of the disputed subjects. Moreover, the one common 
spoken language of Japan, as compared with the many of 
China, makes intercourse and communication of ideas 
much easier among the Japanese, 

Fuchanu. 
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Ww INDIA. 
_ AN OPEN DOOR FOR VOLUNTARY SERVICE. 


BY JAS. L, PHILLIPS, M.D., 
Gen. Sec. India Sunday-School Union, Calcutta. 


THE progress of our Sunday-school department of mis- 
sionary effort is opening a wide door for voluntary service 
in this country. It is delightful to see hitherto idle disci- 
ples, both foreign and native, stirring themselves in behalf 
of the children and youth of this pagan land, and to hear 
earnest inquiries on every hand as to lines and ways of 
work, accompanied by cordiul offers of help. 

Several weeks ayo | was conducting a Sunday-school 
service at one of our beautiful Himalayanstations, Sitting 
within four feet of me was an Englishman who seemed 
very interested, and the moment the exercises were done 
he drew me into the veranda, and, introducing himself as a 
retired Colonel of tbe Indian Army, said: ‘‘ You are right, 
we Europeans should he at work for the children of Ladia. 
Thirty years I’ve been here and I’ve done nothing for my 
Lord ; my lips have talked rot, just rot. Now help me get 
towork. I'll pay fifty rupees and mike myself a life 
member of the India Sunday-School Union, and I’ll sub- 
scribe for your J. S. S. Juurnal; but do tell me howI can 
go to work for the childrea.”” Men and women are uncov- 
ering the hid lea talents, and beginning service in earnest 
in behalfof Christ’s little ones. And as one said recently, 
Iadia seems brighter, and the Sabbath sweeter, since this 
voluntary service has been begun. We look for large 
blessing upon it. But it isthe native Church that is chiefly 
cSnceraoed in this matter, for the field is fairly hers. 

I have just got back from a thousand-mile tour of four 
weeks in Ceyion, and before that came a two-thousand 
mile tourin British Burma. Thank God there are very 
cheering tokeasina both these fields. In Moulmein, where 
Jason toiled, nine new Sunday-schools have been opened 
receotly, all taught by volunteer teachers from the native 
church. Ia Colombo, the chief port of Ceylon, our San- 
day-School Union is planning increase and extension by 
iut-lligently mapping out the towa and ministering to its 
wants. Inu one city of the northwest there are over fifty 
Sunday-schools taught by voluntary native helpers. 

Oar Sunday-school Conventions, held at chief centers of 
the main divisions of our broad and beautiful field, are 
stirring up the native Church wonderfully. A pastor con- 
nected with the Anzlicin Missions attended one of these 
and remarked: ‘I now see what my life work should be.”’ 
Anotber pastor I meta fortnigbt after some Sunday-school 
meetings, and he exclaimed with joy: ‘‘I came home and 
told my wife that we should be doing more for the children 
of our own land, and last Sunday I opened a new school in 
a fine village on this side, and my wife another on that 
side of our station.”” A Calcutta divinity student of the 
London Mi ry Society has a fine Sunday school for 
the poorest childrea of the streets, and young men of one 
of the Scotch Mission normal schools go out two and two 
on Sibbith mornings for conducting schools in the sur- 
rounding villages. 

The fruit, thank God, begins toappear. This voluntary 
effort means much. It means a healthier and more spir- 
itual and successful Church; and it means out-and-out 
vigorous and victorious missionary policy. Ina strong- 
hold of HindW-m I found a beautiful Sunday-school of 
Brabmin girls. How my heart leaped with joy when the 
teacher told me, with trust aod triumph beaming on her 
face, ‘‘I believe that thirteen of my girls are real Chris- 
tians.” She had taught those Hindu girlsto pray. They 
prayed with her and at bome, where they read their Bibles 
and confessed Christ. Let our American fiiends pray for 
the thousands of children, Hindu, Mohammedan, Buddhist, 
etc.,in our Sunday-schools. If we do our duty by them 
they cannot become idolators, or opponents by and by, but 
friends and fellow-workers. Some of them are such al- 
ready. 


Madras. 
. A NOTABLE CONVERSION. 


BY THE REV. J. S. CHANDLER, 
Missionary of the American Board. 








The recent baptism of Mr. Ramanujam Chetty, M.A., 
LL.B., is interesting, both because of the prominence of 
the young man and the influences to which he himself at- 
tributes his change of heart, and the effect this step has 
pr¢duced on others. 

He declares that when a student he was inclined to the- 
osophy among other things; but the exposure of -Mme. 
Blavatsky’s tricks “shook at ouce and forever” his confi- 
dence iu that. More recently the assertions of Mrs. Besant, 
in India, and Swami Vivekananda, in America, impressed 
him with their utter bollowne-s. On the other hand, in 
the Coristian College, Madras, he felt strongly the force 
of lectures delivered on Tuesday evenings on Christian 
subjects, was convinced of the truta of the Resurrection 
by a special course on that subject by Professor Skinner, 
and had bis faith in the religion taught in the college con- 
firmed by the exemplary lives of the principal and pro- 
fessors, 

Outside of the college two special influences reached 
him. One was a series of addresses delivered in Madras 
by a Calcutta Christian gentleman, Mr. Charan Banurji ; 
the other a series of ** Papers on the Bible,” edited by Dr. 
Macdonald, also of Calcutta. 

Among bis own caste people Mr. Ramanvjam’s conver- 
sion is said to have produced “sorrow, horror and anxie- 
ty”; and they have had a meeting about it, and have asked 
thefather to resign his own position as assistant professor 
in the Christian College. 

But there are a number of young men, acquaintances of 
Mr. Ramanujam, in Madras and elsewhere, who have also 
been seriously studying the question of confessing Christ, 
and his decision has stirred them up. One of them 
writes: : 

PT naturally expect a good deal of opposition among my peor 
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ple as regards the step Iam inclined to take. . . . Lama 
married man,and my heathen wife would not be inclined to 
follow me in my religion if 1 were baptized. . . . World or 
Heaven are the two alternatives that 1 have to elect between.” 

Other young men, while not acknowledging that they 
have any thoughts of following the example of their 
friend, are stoutly defending him from all aspersions cast 
by zealous Hindus on his motives, and are declaring that 
they know him to be most pure and conscientious in all 
that he has done. 

Another interesting event is the decision of an earlier 
convert from Brahminism to give up a lucrative position 
asastation master on acertain railroad and enter our 
theological seminary to become a preacher of the Gospel. 
He was converted when a Brahmin, by bis efforts to argue 
with Christian friends. For the sake of discussion he felt 
obliged to study the Bible, and in doing so was himself 
convinced of its truth. 

We place a low value on argument as a means of con- 
version, yet here isa man couverted by that very means. 
All honor to his Christian friends that argued with him 
80 well as to drive him to the Bible to meet their argu- 
ments, 


Madura. 





TURKEY. 


GIRL GRADUATES AT CESAREA. 


BY W, A. FARNSWORTH, D.D., 
Missionary of the American Board. 








THE appearance of cholera compelled us to dismiss our 
boarding schools a few days earlier than the appointed 
time. Now they are opened again. Seventeen girls had 
completed the course of the school in Talas and were about 
to receive the honors of the institution when they were 
hustled off so unceremoniously. Eight of these girls are 
Armenians and nine are Greeks. Their essays bad been 
prepared, the music that they were to play chosen, and 
they were looking forward to the day so great and so grand 
for all seniors, when the cholera commanded ahalt. At 
the reopeving of the school those girls were invited back 
for their farewell exercises. One of them, who was two 
days distant, and two who were five, did not come, but 
fourteen were present. The essays had kept well and were 
delivered in a very satisfactory manner, tho some of the 
girls came, as it were, directly from their miserable 
wagons, which are a weariness to the flesh, to the public 
exercises. These essays represented three languages— 
Turkisb, Armenian and Greek. Their musical perform- 
ances showed the influence of a long vacation, making the 
teacher of that department somewhat nervous; but even 
then, they showed careful and successful drill. They en- 
tertained a plea-ant audience, composed largely of their 
friends, very satisfactorily for morethan twohours. Then 
the pastor of the Cesarea church made them an address of 
ten minutes, It was delivered in choice Turkish. Would 
that I could give it in its idiomatic beauty. That is im- 
possible. Neither will your space allow me to give it in 
full. In substance, it was as follows: 

** Beloved Daughters: 

“You come here from various places, and have spent years in 
receiving instruction. This opportunity was a great favor 
granted to you by Divine Providence. Your manners, the es- 
says that you have presented, your needlework and your sweet 
singing and skillful playing are evidences of your progress. Now 
the special time for gathering is finished. Henceforth you must 
distribute. You have received. Now you must give. You im- 
prove yourselves by giving to others. In this way you will go 
on to perfection. 

“Your school life was a time when you were served. Others 
have been making arrangements and plans for you. Others 
have spent money for you, their tears and prayers have been 
for you. Others have served you with all their time and 
strength, not to say with their life. You have reached your 
present position through all these services. I wish to remind 
you, briefly, that to-day you cease to be served. Henceforth you 
are to serve. 

* The time to serve is the time to make one’s life useful, happy, 
glorious. There are many who need our services. To serve is 
blessed work. In serving others we follow the example of our 
blessed Master. Service is the proper end of life. I cannot im- 
aginea life more precious than one spent in the service of others. 
The worth of life is measured by its service to our neighbors, our 
nation and our race. By striving for the instruction and the up- 
lifting of others you will best improve and enlarge your own 
abilities and powers. Doing this you will be happy in this and in 
the future life. By serving mankind you will be a blessing to 
society, an honor to this institution, and a joy to your friends.” 

Tne speaker, closing with a word of warning to guard 
them against fiilure, presented the diplomas. With a 
short prayer and the benediction they were dismissed and 
retired. But in a few minutes music was heard from a 
cabinet organ in a side room, and they returned, dressed 
in neat gymnastic costume, and, marching to the music, 
entered ihe large outer court and amused a crowd on the 
roof, ia the windows, and in all available space in the 
court, with various exercises, including dumb-bells, wands 
and Indian clubs. 

Then the class separated, to meet no more as pupils. 

Cesarea. 





AFRICA. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL ON THE WEST COAST. 


BY THE REV. HUGH GOLDIE, 
Missionary of the United Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 











ENCOURAGED by the success of industrial institutions at 
Lovedale and other places to the south of us, our constitu- 
ents have entered into such a scheme for the benefit of the 
dark tribes in this part of the Continent. Dr. Laws, of the 
Free Church Mission on Lake Nyassa, who bas had experi- 
ence in this department of work, and the Rev. Mr. Thom- 
sop, of our Jamaica mission, came out in the end of last 
year, deputed by our Board, to yisit,.ns. and see whether 
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the project would be likely to succeed in Calabar. Their 
report was favorable, aud now Mr. Thomson has returned 
tocarry out the design. Sir Claud McDonald, Consul- 
General of the Niger Protectorate, is very desirous of pro- 
moting any effort which would help to lift up the tribes 
under his care from their savage condition; and be wel- 
comed Mr. Thomson and his scheme, gave him ground as 
a site for his buildings, and promised an annual donation 
in aid of it. The houses are just now being erected, ac- 
commodations provided for seventy boys as a beginning. 

I hope that our friends will not be disappointed in the 
result of the enterprise into which they have so heartily 
entered ; but the condition of our population must be very 
different from that of the tribes among which the indus- 

| institutions have succeeded. Oar river and the Bonny 
ranch of the Niger were the chief seats of the slave trade, 
the only important traffic of Africa in bygone days; and 
it has left a sad legacy of evil. The people, divided into 
small tribes, who have hitherto lived in a state of chronic 
hostility each one with its neighbor, will not readily lay 
aside their feuds, nor hazard their children beyond their 
own territory. The progress will necessarily be slow ; but 
the Divine blessiug may eventually give it success equal 
to that which crowns Lovedale. 

The chief benefit to the Mission which I anticipated from 
this new effort was provision for a higher education than 
we now give. The British colonies along the coast have 
advanced schools, and this is the institution which we 
chiefly need ; but we have not yet secured it. For thegen- 
eral benetit of the country it is of the greatest importance. 
A few of the native traders who can afford the expense 
send their boys to Britain, chiefly that they may acquire 
the language and manners of their rulers; but this dena- 
tionalizes them, whereas the superior school in the coun- 
try would keep them in sympathy with their own people, 
and provides a benefit which could be taken advantage of 
much more extensively. It is, however, especially as a 
provision for rearing a native agency that we feel this to be 
a desideratum in the machinery of our Mission. We can- 
not hope to undertake to enlighten the whole of these dark 
tribes by imported European agents. It is through the 
children of the soil we must look to accomplish by Divine 
blessing what we have undertaken. 

Old Calabar. 


THE PACIFIC. 
LIBERALITY A TEST OF INTEREST. 








BY THE REV. JAS. H. LAWRIE, 
Missionary of the Free Church of Scotland. 





LIBERALITY toward any given cause betokens an interest 
deeper than mere sentiment. This is remarkably exempli- 
fied by the continued annual contribution of arrowroot 
made by the converts of this mission. When Bibles were 
wanted, instead of pauperizing the natives they were 
taught to value the books by paying for them. There was 
little money in circulation, barter being the chief means of 
interchange; but native sleeping mats, pandanus leaf 
baskets, or even cocoanut oil, were not very acceptable ar- 
ticles of export whereby to raise money. 

The arrowroot plant grew wild, the natives made no use 
of it. On trial it was found to be of excellent quality. 
The native converts were taught to prepare it for the mar- 
ket. Thus the books of the Bible that were translated and 
printed for their use, were paid for by the sale of arrow- 
root. 

All aided in making the contribution, and as soon as any 
boy, girl or adult had learned to read the primer, he or she 
was entitled to a well-bound copy of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, the whole 2,000 copies having been paid for by na- 
tive industry. That these are valued may be understood 
from a remark made only the other day when explaining 
a picture portraying the priests burning the Bibles owned 
by our forefathers, an intelligent native exclaimed: “‘ We 
would be poverty-stricken indeed if robbed of such a pre- 
cious treasure !” 

Some years ago when the Bible bill was squared, the 
question arose, What is to be done with the next annual 
contribution? A meeting of head men was called; a dis- 
cussion took place. Some of them had been to Australia 
in ships, they had seen collections taken up for church 
purposts ; it seemed desirable on allhands to continue 
making the arrowroot. The resolution proposed by the 
head chief and carried unanimously was: **We have no 
money to give, but the arrowroot will be made and sent 
yearly to the Church that sends the missionary, and the 
proceeds wil! be our contribution to Church fuuds.” 

This resolve has up to the present been faithfully carried 
out. When the season comes round both old ahd young 
goto the bush, basket in hand, digging up the tubers of 
what may have been planted in the cultivated patch or on 
the mountain side; this is carried to the streams in the 
several districts where it is washed, grated and strained 
through fine calico. The arrowroot is then passed through 
clear water iv galvanized tubs until it is purified. The whole 
contribution is then brought -to the mission station where 
it is sifted and dried inthesun. Thisyear we have packed 
1,925 pounds first-class arrowroot which is now ready for 
shipmept to the Foreign Missions Committee of the Free 
Church of Scotland. When all expenses for freight, etc., 
are paid, this will yield in Scotland about one hundred 
pounds sterling, being a free missionary contribution from 
the two congregations on this island. 

The value of the labor expended may be looked upon as 
equal to a week’s wages given by all employed. 

In addition it may be stated that the natives willingly 
keep up twenty-eight village schoolhouses throughout 
the island without the slightest burden upon the home 
church. 

The same Christianizing process is going on in most of 
the other occupied islands in the New Hebrides group. 


Aneityum, New Hebrides. 
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MEXICO. 
SELF-SUPPORT—A FORWARD MOVE. 


BY WM. D. POWELL, D.D., 
Missionary of the Southern Baptist Convention. 


AT the annual session of our Mexican Mission in Guada- 
lajara the Committee on Self-support presented a capital 
report, which, after full and free discussion and eliminat- 
ing some objectionable points, was heartily adopted. It is 
our intention to throw the support of native pastors more 
on the churches, where the New Testament places it. De- 
nominational competition has already compelled us to use 
too much money in the support of the native ministry. 
Henceforth only evangelists will be supported entirely b 
Mission funds. Each church must bear its own in 
dental expenses and furnish the place for meeting, except 
in extraordinary cases. 

All support to native preachers will be diminished by 
asliding scale. We expect some of our older churches to 
call and support their own pastor for all of his time. 

Our churches in Saltillo and Patos can no doubt do this. 
The former will be able to pay much the best salary, as 
several missionaries belong to that church. Our churches 
in the State of Coahuila support a missionary in Brazil. 
We will give less to foreign missions and more to home 
work. We have one home missionary who has been sup- 
ported for years by the churches. Now we want to see the 
same done for native pastors. ; 

We do not believe it to be wise for any foreigner to be 
the pastor of a native church. . 

Our churches will be asked to support young men study- 
ing for the ministry. 

One-half the pupils in our Madero Institute pay all of 
their expenses. Our churches and Sunday-schools furnish 
their own literature. Our Board has never been asked for 
acent toward the support of our denominational news- 
paper, La Luz. 

The congregational life of our native churches is invig- 
orated by withdrawiog gradually all foreign interference, 
either in the matter of support or government. The 
Christian manhood of our native members must be 
strengthened by throwing all tbe responsibility upon them 
mentioned in the New Testament. 

Toluca. 














Che Sunday-Schosl. - 


LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 25TH. 
OPPOSITION TO CHRIST.—MARK 3: 22-35, 


GOLDEN TExT.—‘“‘ He came unto his own, and his own re- 
ceived him not.’’—JOuHN 1: 11. 

Notes.—The Scribes.’’—They were of the party of the 
Pharisees, and had come down from Jerusalem for the pur- 
pose of opposing him. “He hath Beelzebub.”—Jesaus 
had just cast out demons, and they could not deny the 
miracles, but declared that he was himself possessed of a 
demon. It seems that even his own family were not sure 
but he was somewhat insane; as they could not under- 
stand how a sane man could have put himself so in oppo- 
sition to all the leaders in religion and have given up his 
trade and wandered about the country. The Jews fully 
believed that devils could do miracles as well as God, so 
that a miracle did not compel assent to the teaching. 
** Parables.” —Here used in the sense of illustrations, as 
the house of a strong man. “Tf a house be divided.” 
—That is, a household, brother against brother—ora royal 
family fighting each other for the succession to the throne. 
“ The strong man.”’—Satan, as Jesus bad just entered 
his house and robbed him of a demoniac. ** Blas- 
pheme against the Holy Ghost.”—This sin, said to be un- 
pardonable, is one of a certain sort of blasphemies only, 
“Eternal sin.”—The reading of the Old Version, 

‘eternal damnation,” is wrong.——-—“ There came his 
mother and his brethren.”—We are not told what 
they wanted of him, nor why they did not go 
right up to him and say what they desired. 
Probably they were desirous of getting him out of the 
crowd, and thought he might come if they called him, but 
would not come if they went and begged him to go home 
‘and stop preaching. It seems that even his mother had 
lost her full faith in him and tried to use her authority to 
persuade him to cease his preachiog, fearing that he hight 
be killed by the Jews. ** Who is my mother ?”—There 
is here no indication of a lack of love, but there is indica- 
tion that he saw through their purpose and refused to 
yield to their wish. 

Instruction.—People now sometimes deny our Lord’s 
miracles, but they never thought of doing so then; and 
they were good witnesses of the facts. 

It was an old Jewish idea that the idols were devils, and 
that they had real power and could perform miracles. We 
have a purer idea of God as the only one who has power 
over nature. 

Jesus’ answer to the Jews was perfectly convincing. Of 
course, it was ridiculous to imagine that Satan should be 
trying to injure his own power, and be casting out his own 
demons. 

So we may now generally find it. Satan’s friends stick 
close together. The saloons help the gamblers. We may 
usually expectin politics to see evil forces united. 

Just so all good people ought to be united. It is very 
sad if there is a quarrel iu a church. It shows that Satan 
has got in the church. Sodenominations should be closely 
united and come together without rivalry. 

All the fighting should be of Jestis and his friends, 
against Satan and his friends. Jesus kept up that fight. 
He entered into the house of the strong man and took his 
prisoners from him ; and just that is our duty. The crim- 
inal power of all the forces of evil in society or politics we 
ought to fight with all our power. 

Practically, all sin is pardonable if we will repent. The 
only sin that is not pardonable is some sort of blasphemy, 
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such as that of the Jews who blasphemed against Christ. 
Nobody that reads these lines is likely to commit that sin. 
It can be committed only by those who willfully hate and 
reject Jesus, because they know him to be good, and they 
prefer to be evil. 

Accordingly we are told that they are guilty of “eternal 
sin.” Of course an eternal sin is unpardonable because it 
is not repented of. It is an eternal sin because the man is 
so positively, doggedly set in the ways of sin that he does 
not want to forsake it, and will not give it up tho he knows 
he ought to. 

The very fact that any person is afraid he has committed 

an unpardonable sin is proof be has not, or he would not 
care. 
It is painful to read that Christ’s own brethren did not 
believe in him, and that his mother joined them, appar- 
ently, in trying to divert him from his mission. But when 
there arises a man with the intense purpose of a prophet, 
few people will believe in him at first. It was just soa year 
or two ago when Dr. Parkhurst began his work. Nearly 
all the papers jeered at him, and many good men were 
grieved ; but now everybody praises him. 

It was a great thing to belong to Christ’s earthly family; 
but how much more blessed to belong to his spiritual fam- 
ily! Yet this isa privilege for all of us. The condition is 
simple—let us only do the will of God, and we will be 
nearer to him than if we were his brethren and sisters in 
the flesh. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


CORDO, C. E., Bridgeton, N. J., called to Manayunk, Penn. 

DOUGLAS, C. T., Brockton, Mass., resigns. 

DANIELS, C. S., Union Hill, N. J., resigns. 

ELLISON, DN. J., Jersey City, N. J., called to New York, N. Y. 

FOOTE, A. E., Sing Sing, N. Y., resigns. 

HOLT, W. S., Korthans, Penn., resigns. 

HOFF, H. E., Hall, called to Mt. Vernon, W. Va. 

JENNINGS, WALTER M., called to Carwinsville, Penn. 

SAcReOM, J. L., Grand Rapids, Mich., called to Indianapolis, 
nd. 


MORGAN, S. H., Odessa, accepts call to Kirkville, Mo. 

OSBORN, H. D., Haskins, O., called to Gilman, III. 

POTTER, E. W., Rockville, Conn., resigns. 

PUTNAM, A. H., Elm Hill, Boston, Mass., resigns. 

READ, J. B., Shutesbury, Mass., resigns. 

ROWLANDS, H. O., Chicago, Ill.,called to Lincoln, Neb. 

ROYALL, R. S., Nebraska, called to Bedford City, Va. 

SAGE, V. A., St. Paul, Minn., accepts call to Clifton Springs, 
| 

TILTON, E. R., inst. October 25th, Hebron, Penn. 

Van DEVENTER, Rosert, Henderson, N. C., resigns. 

WHITE, ©. L., Somersworth, called to Nashua, N. H. 

wuzeqme, C. W., St. Martin’s, Neb., accepts call to Denver. 





WILLIAMS, G. S., Bristol, Tenn., calted to Decatur, III. 
WILLIAMS, E., Fairfax, Minn., called to Brownsdale, Minn. 


CONGREGATIONAL. ® 
BARNES, CiirFrorpD W., ord. October 21st, Chicago, Ill. 


BOYD, Hersert W., South Amherst, Mass., accepts call to 
Hartford, Vt. 


COSSAR, ANDREW O., Vermontville, Mich., resigns. 

DELVIN, CHARLEs §., Chase, Mich., resigns. 

DOGEE, Gav. Mr., Shrewsbury, Mass., accepts call to Dayton, 
ash. 


DOUGLASS, H. PAut, ord. October 22d, Manson, Ia. 

FIELD, FRreperickK A., Buena Park, Cal., resighs. 

FREEMAN, Georae E., Bar Harbor, Me., resigns, 

HINCKLEY, Mrs. Assy R., Orient, Ia., resigns. 

— EDWARD W., Des Plaines, accepts call to De Kalb, 


ny. EMERSON L., ord. and inst. October 24th, Bridgewater 
ass. 


IRELAND, Epwyy 8., Jonesport, Me., resigns. 

JONES, Epwarp I., Newark, O., resigns. 

JONES, HuGH W.. ord. October 18th, Doon, Ia. 

McDONALD, ALEXANDER P., ord. October 23d, Pullman, Wash. 

MOONEY, WaRREN, Tonganoxie, Kan., resigns. : 

OWEN, RicHargp, Cherryfield, Me., resigns. 

POLLING, Danret V., Independence, Ore., resigns. 

POPE, Josupn, Big Timber, Mont., resigns. 

SARGENT, RoGer M., West Hawley, Mass., resigns. 

SATHER, B. B., ord. October 22d. East Greenwich, R. I. 

SCHOPPE, W. GLEASON, Helena, Mont., resigns. 

SEIBERT, AvBeErtT E., Muskegon, Mich , resigns. 

SMITH, Caarves H., Hartford, Conn., resigns. 

a ADAmMs, Oberon, N. D., accepts call to Christopher, 
ash. 


SNYDER, Henry C., Bertrand and Loomis, Neb., resigns. 
Tae =s. WILLIAM G., Brownton, accepts call_ to Hutchinson, 

Minn. 

PRESBYTERIAN. 

BROWN, E.uiorr W., inst. October 24th, Dubuque, Ia. 
GARDNER, W11114y, inst. October 30th, Hanover, Ill. 
GILLAND, Jamzs W., inst. October 28th, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
HALL, Isaac GruesprE, Luna, O., died October 19th. 
McCAUGHEY, W.., inst. October 25th, Robinson, Ill. 
ov. Reformed Dutch, Montgomery, called to Chester, 


ROTENBACK, Louts O., inst. October 30th, Stony Point, N. Y- 
SCOTT, A. R., inst. October 24th, Worcester, Mass. 
SKILLING, D. M., Harrisburg, called to Elmsworth, Penn. 


STRIEMER, A., South Superior, Wis., called to Ellendale, 
North Dakota. 


TALMAGE, T. Dewrrrt, Brooklyn, N. Y., resigns. 
WHITE, Ww. G., inst. October 5th, Youngston, O. 
WIDDEMER, Howarp, T., Newark, called to Asbury Park, N. J. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
BLACKBURN, D. H., South. Pres., Charleston, 8.C., called to 
New York. 
~~. J. R., South. Pres., Salem,Va., called to Steele Creek, 


CHRESTENSEN, Davin A., Ref. Dutch, inst. October 19th, Irv- 
ington, N. J. 


DAVIS, J. P., United Pres., New Bedford, S. C., resigns. 


ERICKSON, Joun, Moravian, Macedonia, Mo., accepts call to 
Coopersburg, Penn. 


FOSTER, S. E., Cumb. Pres., Park Springs, Tex., resigns. 


GIVEN, H. F., United Pres., Rocheste . - acce 
call to Providence, R. 1. ee = 


HANNA, C.E., United Pres., Monmouth, IIL, accepts call to Le 
Claire, Ia. 


IRVINE, M. B., Cumb. Pres., Carthage, Miss., resigns. 


KNOX, A. K., United Pres., i 
Vernon, ia, res., East Liverpool, 0., called to Mt. 





November 15, 1894. 
Literature. 


Tx prompt mention im our list of “ Books of the Week” will be considered 
by us as an equivalent to their publishers for all volumes received. The 
interests of our readers will guide us in the selection of works for further 
notice. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARY HOWITT.* 


PERHAPS only those who lived in the forties and early 
fifties, and who belonged somewhat to ‘‘come-outer” 
circles, can fully appreciate the lives and works of Wil- 
liam and Mary Howitt. We seldom meet their books 
now ; and when we doeither they are worn and frayed 
by a past generation, or remain clean and little read 
among the young people of to-day. They were marked 
by a certain simplicity and childlike openness. The 
taste of the times has changed. Recent discoveries in 
new worlds of art, literature and travel, have since then 
become familiar,and are now differently presented to the 
very young of a more introverted age. The Howitts’ 
writings imaged their time, were fully imbued with its 
spirit and had immense influence—how great can be 
realized only even by those who were brought up upon 
them, by again turning over the charmed pages, as the 
perusal of the present autobiography has led us to do. 
But there were in them no great origivality, no immortal 
creations. The Howitts were less originators than 
translators and interpreters of the thoughts current in 
other minds, in their own and other lands. The position 
they once occupied can be best estimated by the frequent 
recurrence of their names in the catalogs of contempo- 
raneous libraries. 

And now we have the autobiography of Mary Howitt ; 
in fact,a memoir of her husband as well as herself. The 
substance of the early portion of the volumes before us 
appeared some years ago in Good Words. But in its 
present form, with all that print and illustrations can do 
to make a book attractive, what we have read before 
gains in vigor and freshness, what is new enhances our 
interest. The caricatures on pages 64 and 65 of the first 
volume are out of keeping with the general character of 
the work, but, on the whole, the book is one of the most 
fascinating of its kind ever given to the public. The au- 
tobiography is remarkable as being principally the remi- 
niscences of a woman of eighty, writing abroad amid 
surroundings so entirely different from those of yeuth, 
and when on the verge of reception into a Church most 
opposite to that in which she was educated. Born 
among the narrowest and purést,of Quaker surroundings, 
in a Staffordshire village, in 1799, she writes, a widow, 
to her daughter Anna Mary, from the Tyrol in 1879: 

“T sit in my upper chamber with the door open to the 
balcony, the awning up, and a pleasant, gentle breeze re- 
freshing me, as if an angel softly wafted an air fan. I 
watch the shadows of the swallows flitting over the sun- 
lighted awning, but the birds I see not, excepting such 
as fly past more distantly and leave no shadows. Through 
the iron railings of the balcony I see the pleasant land- 
scape and the people busy in their rye harvests, the crops 
of which they are bringing home. How delightful it is !— 

a quiet life, which the Heavenly Father permits, and 
which is so sweetened by the remembran¢e of all my dear 
departed ones. Then in memory I go back with yotl to the 
old times. I do not think I have forgotten any incident. 
I walk again amid the crocuses of the Nottingham mead- 
ows, by the full flowing, placid Trent ; wander with you 
under the old yet ever new elm trees of CliftonGrove. We 
visit once more Hardwick Hall, Annesley and Thrumpton. 
We sit down as of yore in the friendly basket-maker’s cot- 
tage at Wilford. All this morning and yesterday I have 
been occupied with the Past, not, however, so much yours, 
as pre-eminently mine, making in thought a little harmo- 
nious narrative of a still unwritten chapter of my youth.” 

As we turn over the pages of these volumes we seem 
to pass through again the hopes and fears of the last 
fifty years. We gauge the beauty and the narrowness 
of old Quakerism. We mark the almost complete break- 
ing up of asystem which had brought so much light 
‘into the world, which had existed two hundred years, 
and which in Mary Howitt’s young days appeared as 
enduring as adamant. We see the brutality and the 
ignorance and the despair then prevalent in England ; 
the hatred between class and class, between high and 
low, between the people and the “‘parson” and ‘“‘squire.” 
We realize the changes steam and electriciiy have 
wrought. A book like “Looking Backward ” makes us 
consider the possibilities of the future. Such a book as 
this leads us to rejoice over what has been gained for 
humanity in the past. We live again in the days of 
‘‘antislavery ” and ‘‘ peace” and “ capital punishment,” 
through the awakening caused by the full introduction 
to England of German and the Northern languages, with 
which the Howitts had so much todo. Our hopes are 
dashed regarding Hungary and France. We share in 
the enthusiasm engendered by the gathering of all na- 
tions at the Crystal Palace in 1851. The age then ap- 
peared young, as the present will one day seem in retro- 
spect to those now growing up. Uncle Tom and Jenny 
Lind take the world by storm. We read of the gold 
fever in Australia, which carried away from Mrs. How- 
itt for some years her husband and sons, While anes- 
thetics were as yet an almost unnoticed discovery, mes- 
merism was thought likely to become soon a cure for 
half the ills of life. Running through all was the faith, 


*MaRy Howitt. AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited by her daughter. 
MARGARET HOwIIT. Boston; Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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since so sadly blighted, that all men needed in order to 
follow the path of wisdom was for it to be pointed out to 
them. The generation lived to a certain degree ina 
purified afterglow of the hopes of Rousseau and the 
French Revolution. Darwin and Herbert Spencer had 
not set their seal on human thought. 

To young and old the fresh, vivid pages of this autobi- 
ography will be pleasing. We have seldom read a book 
from which it would be easier to cull passage after pas- 
sage of general interest. William and Mary Howitt were 
the children of all that was best in English Quakerism, 
brought up in simple ways, delighting in Nature. 
‘Those early days and habits modeled the whole of their 
existence, and excited an indomitable influence over 
their fortunes.” When they were united in the little 
Quaker meeting houce at Uttoxeter in 1821 (she in her 
twenty-second, he in his twenty-ninth year), and when 
they retired to their modest abode at Hanley, who could 
have foreseen how the world would widen out before 
them, through travel at home and abroad, residence in 
London and on the Continent, and intimacies among the 
great and good of their time? The book will be a mine 
of anecdote and illustration for future biographers. The 
antobiography is edited by her daughter Margaret in 
such a broad and liberal spirit (nothing regarding Unita- 
rian proclivities being suppressed, no freedom of com- 
ment on Romanism being qualified) that, altho aware 
that Mrs. Howitt died a Romanist, we come unprepared 
on the passages in her diary where that change is chron- 
icled. 

The supreme interest in these volumes lies in the ac- 
ceptance by Mary Howitt of Romanism. If it were 
only the Romanism of the lovely lives led by the nuns 
she and ber husband became acquainted with at Brun- 
nen, in 1870, we should not he surprised—such feelings 
as are expressed as follows (Vol. II, p. 190): 

“The air was full of the harmony of the bells of the con- 

vent, of the parish church just below and of the churches 
on the hills. As they ceased, the lighter, lower chime of 
the cowbells came up from the meadows. It was like a 
bright dream of Heaven, of beauty and of peace.” 
But Protestants will deplore the Romanism which 
caused her to fall on her knees befure the Pope as the 
Vicar of Christ, desiring to kiss his foot—the Roman- 
ism which would have prevented, without leave from an 
ecclesiastic, her interment beside the husband of sixty 
years’ unbroken married happiness. 

The news of the conversion of Mary Howitt profound- 
ly amazed many of her old friends, and most of her 
readers. The wonder is lessened by a perusal of these 
volumes, composed largely of her private letters through 
life. She was of an essentially religious and emotional 
nature. We could quote many portions showing her 
appreciation of the spiritual side of Catholicism, Turn- 
ing back we find in her works strong antithesis between 
her early and later opinions. One of the first lines that 
caught our attention was that with which she closes a 
beautiful little lyric written in 1847: 

“ Gelobt seyst du Marie.” 

Mary Howitt was reared like most Quaker children of 
her tims without much definite religious opinion. The 
young were left to the guidance and teachings of the 
Spirit, in which Friends then so fully believed. Oae 
evening in the early days of courtship, William roused 
the quiet circle round the table with the ques- 
tion, ‘“‘‘Mary, what is the opinion of the God- 
head of Christ? I knew not what to say. I had, 
in fact, never thought ef it. My mother looked 
up with a kind of quiet astonishment. My father closed 
his book, and remarked, with solemn gravity of tone: 
‘We have nothing to do with thaf subject, William.’” 
Mary Howitt drifted on in solution of opinion with her 
husband, experiencing that abandonment of orthodox 
faith then prevalent, largely consequent on biblical sup- 
port of slavery and other wrongs. The Howitts left the 
Friends. For a while they joined a Unitarian congrega- 
tion. Yet all through Mary Howitt appears to have re- 
tained her belief in the headship of Christ, and she 
fully shared the difficulties and perplexities of so many 
parents with a spiritual temperament trying to bring up 
their children without dogmatic creeds. Thereis a strik- 
ing passage to this effect at p. 68, Vol. II, under date 
twenty-fourth of February, 1851. It is too long to quote 
in full. It ends as follows: — 

“T sometimes think there are things which are approved 
of God and which bring his blessing, tho we may be apt to 
undervalue them. Of this kind I am haif inclined to consider 
these regular religious observances. They have their 
subtleinfluences. They are among God’s commands to us ; 
and altho we do not altogether see the reasonableness of 
them, we should try to reach the blessing through obedi- 
ence.” 

We doubt if Mary Howitt had a theological mind. 
And the time came when the desire for peace, conform- 
ity and assurance led her to follow her daughter, to set 
aside reason as it appears to Protestants, and give full 
play to feeling. Perhaps the change would not have 
occurred had her husband lived. Yet, evidently, even 
in him anti-Catholic acerbity. had greatly subsided. 
Reading over his ‘‘ Popular History of Priestcraft,” pub- 
lished in 1833, we feel how differently even the most 
radical minds now regard the same subjects. Religion 
has been divorced from the State, or Church property 

has been secularized, the hordes of begzing confraterni- 
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ties that infected tourist resorts on the Continent have 
disappeared. In connection with ‘‘ Priestcraft,” Augli- 
can or Roman, we are now more likely to think of 
Arnold, Kingsley and Stanley, Newman, Manning and 
Damien, than of game-preserving persons and mendi- 
cant friars. William Howitt himself had gone a long 
way, in 1870, when he said: “I am a Catholic 
in all ancient doctrines of the Church, but not 
Papistical.” Now that ideas of vulgarity, dirt 
and ignorance are no longer connected with 
Romanism, doubtless minds like Mary Howitt’s are 
more easily attracted by it. With free thought, so much 
is as yet in solution. Efforts have failed to form abid- 
ing cohesion from negation. Romanism stands like a 
rock, one of the most wonderful of human institutions 
in its continuity, its adaptibility to human nature, its 
power over the minds of men. Those outside its influ- 
ence can estimate the peace and joy which its com- 
munion brings, only by seeing its effect on those within. 
Possibly Protestantism of the highest sort has a hard 
fight before it. There must be something wrong when 
so many of the noblest minds have within the last fifty 
years left its ranks and put their reason under the yoke 
of Romapism. If Protestantism is permanently to 
withstand the attriting influence of its great rival, it 
must perhaps become more definitely based upon prin- 
ciple, not upon the maintenance of the prestige of any 
one or other of its Churches, or adherence to any partic- 
ular creeds. It must prove itself a religion of the heart 
aud daily life, not alone of the schoolmen and the Sab- 
bath. 

We cannot conclude our notice of these delightful 
volumes without again dwelling upon the wide, sweet 
spirit in which she accepted her new faith. It would be 
difficult to find another instance of a convert to Roman- 
ism, contributing, as did Mary Howitt, a series of arti- 
cles toa Protestant magazine of a distinctly religious 
character upon her early life without in any way letting 
her narrative be tinged by her new faith. To the last 
she retained the warmest feelings toward Quakerism. 
Two Irish ladies, friends of the present writer, visited 
her in Rome shortly before her death. In the course of 
conversation she asked if they were Catholics. They 
replied that they were Friends. ‘‘Ah,” said Mary 
Howitt, ‘‘ that is next best !” 
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The crowded condition of our columns permits us only 
to -call attention to the religious works named below. A. 
C. Armstrong & Son (New York, $1.75) publish a striking 
volume of sermons bv R. W. Dale, LL.D., of Birmingham, 
England, Christian Doctrine. A Series of Discourses Dr. 
Dale is one of the most thoughtful and suggestive of the 
English Nonconformist preachers. He has delivered one 
series of the Beecher Lectures at the Yale Divinity School, 
and has thought much and deeply on the connecfion be- 
tween Christian doctrine and life. The sermons in this 
volume are rich and helpful in this line of usefulness. 
FE. P. Dutton & Co. (New York. $200) bring out a volume 
of Essays and Addresses. Religious, Literary and Social, 
by Phillips Brooks, Late Bishop of Massachusetts. The vol- 
ume is edited by the Rev. John Cotton Brocks. We hardly 
need add that it is full of good things and richerin nothing 
than the noble inspiration which formed a part of every- 
thing that came from Phillips Brooks,and makes a combina- 
tion of secular with spiritual which gives a just impres- 
sion of the Bishop’s general all-around culture and power. 
The Heresu of Cain. By George Hodges Dean. of the 
Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. (Thomas 
Whittaker, New York. $1.00.) This isa volume of very out- 
spoken sermons, The author delivers himself in the plain- 
est English and in sentences as bold and pointed as he can 
makethem. The heresy of Cain was the refusal to assume 
social responsibilities. The preacher brings this charge 
against the drones in the modern Church. His sermons 
ring like rifle shots. There is no evading their aim and no 
sleeping under their appeal. People who do not mean tobe 
convirced by the call to duty had better let the book alone. 
Christ’s Musts, and Other Sermons is a new collection 

of masterly examples of pulpit eloquence from Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren, whose sermons never fail to 
stir nor to instruct, and cannot be published too 
often or too widely. To this volume of sermons 
by Dr. Maclaren we add a notice of the third and last of 
his Expositor volumes on The Psalms, in the series of *‘ The 
Exvositor’s Bible.’ Three volumes are none too many to 
devote to the noble, eloquent and nourishing exvosition 
Dr. Maclaren has made of the Psalms. William B. 
Hayden, for Forty-two Years a Minister of The New Jeru- 
salem Church. Selected Essays and Discourses with Me- 
morials of his Life and Services. (Massachusetts New- 
Church Union, Boston. $1.25) The Rev. Wm. B. Hay- 
den was a minister of great simplicity, liberality and 
breadth of culture. The eight sermons and four essays in 
this memorial volume are clear and forcible expositions of 
the turning points of the theology and philosophy of 
the New Church, and breathe a gentle and truth-loving 
spirit which it is a pleasure to meet and a pleasant duty to 
recognize. The sermons were preached in the author’s 
home, Portland, Me., in England and elsewhere. Mr. 
Hayden was at one timein the book business, partner of 
Mr. G. P. Patnam, founder of the present firm. He was 
at this time a Presbyterian, and was, we believe, drawn 
into his connection with the New Jerusalem Church large- 
ly by the influence of Professor Bush, of the New York 
University, when he adopted the Swedenborgian way of 
thinking. Excepting one year in Cincinnati and three 
years abroad, his life work was in Portland, Me., where 
he died a year ago last Jaly, leaving behind him the mem- 
ory of a gracious and saintly man, who had been devoted 
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to good works and was loved and honored as a nobie ex- 
ample of the old school. He was the author of several 
notable books, and had for many years devoted himself to 
the study of Egyptology. 


Select Notes: A Commentary on the International Les- 
sons for 1895. By the Rev. F. N. Peloubet, D.D., and M. 
A. Peloubet. (W.'A. Wilde & Co., Boston. $1.25) The 
Peloubet series of Snunday-school commentaries reaches 
its majority in this the twenty-first annual volume in the 
series. We congratulate the editors on the good work they 
have done, and most of all on the indications of this vol- 
ume that the power to produce good work and riper than 
ever is still theirs. The first six months course in the pre- 
sent volume is devoted to studies in the Life of our Lord, 

«while the remainder is occupied with studies in Jewish His- 
tory from Exodus to Samuel. The work is done on a mani- 
fold plan which, as well as the ability to execute it. has 
slowly developed with the author’s experience from year 
to year. It nowincludes every kind of teaching and is 
furnished with notes “inductive. suggestive, explanatory, 
illustrative, doctrinal and practical.” It is illustrated co- 
piously and variously with colored maps and drawings, 
with chronologies, library references. practical suggestions, 
bints as to modern applications and a harmony of the life 
of Christ. It may be described as a teachers’ compendious 
introduction which omits little and expands nothing. 

Sermons on the International Leszons for 1895. By 
the Monday Club. (Cong. S.S.and Publishing Society. 
$1.25.) This series of expository sermons is younger 
by only one year than the Pelouhet commentaries. 
It comes to us this year from substantially the same 
company of preachers, and is too well known to require 
extended notice. The sermons follow the International 
topics, and furnish one sermon for each Sunday in the 
vear. Illustrative Notes for 1895. By Jesse Lyman 
Hurlbut and Robert Remington Doherty. (Hunt & Eaton, 
New York. $1.25.) Thisis Mr. Hurlbut’s Sunday-school 
Guide for the coming year, done on substantially the same 
plan which has brought his previous volumesinto such 
widely extended use, with original selected comments, 
illustrations literarv and graphic, notes on Eastern life, 
and copious maps. The illustrative features of the Guide 
are more striking than ever. The hints to teachers, and 
the arrangement of the material for presentation and use 
in the school, indicate everywhere the work of an editor 
who is bimself a good teacher. 


Familiar Letters of Henry David Thoreau. Edited 
with an Introduction and Notes by F. B. Sanborn. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. $150.) This vol- 
ume is really the completion of Mr. Sanborn’s Life of 
Thoreau, published in the ‘“‘ American Men of Letters,” in 
1882. The emphatic word in the title as given above we 
take to be Familiar, as designed to mark the difference 
between this collection of Thoreau’s letters and the one 
published in 1865, which his friends, Mr. Sanborn among 
them, have considered too formal and stately, having too 
much of the free and easy element in Thoreau’s corre- 
spondence taken out. It does not appear from the series 
given in this collection that Thoreau took to letter writing 
at anearly age, The first in the collection is written to 
his sister Helen when he was already twenty years old. 
His correspondence at this period was meager, and the lit- 
tle he wrote has not been preserved. Some attempt is 
made to fill this gav from his journal in which, as he re- 
cords, ‘‘ with the aid of his mother.” the “ various houses 
in which he had lived, and other incidents of his early life 
are recovered and dulv set forth in the volume before us. 
The letters are published in three groups, those belonging 
to I, Years cf Discipline: II, The Golden Age of Achieve- 
ment: III, Friends and Followers.’? The letters are ad- 
dressed to intimate friends and relatives, and. as a whole. 
a choice comvany they are: for Thoreau had this always 
to his credit that the people he recognized were worth 
knowing. The letters make a more pleasing impression of 
Thoreau as a man with less unsocial eccentricity than the 
common impression has attributed tohim. They put an 
end to the widespread traditional notion, which, by 
the way, is repeated in the notice of him in Appleton’s 
Biographical Dictionary, that he never went away from 
Concord, except on pedestrian or lecture tours. He cer‘ sinly 
did go to Cape Cod and to Staten Island. and sometimes 
made merry with the Saturday Club at Parker’s in Bos- 
ton. An account of one of these visits is so characteristic 
of the more genial vein of hnmorous familiarity in which 
these letters are written that we reproduce it here as an 
example of the whole, jokes and all : 

* As for the Parker House, I went there once, when the Club 
was away; but I found it hard to see through the cigar smoke, 
and men were deposited about in chairs over the marble floor, 
as thick as legs of bacon in a smoke house. It was all smoke and 
no salt, Attic or other. The only room in Boston which T visit 
with alacrity is the Gentlemen’s Room at the Fitchburg Depot, 
where I wait for the cars, sometimes for two hours, in order to 
get out of town. Itisa paradise to the Parker House; for no 
smoking is allowed, and there is far more retirement. A large 
and respectable club of us hire it (Town and Country Club); and 
I am pretty sure to find some one there whose face is set the 
same way as my own.” 

Mr. Sanborn’s editorial comment .and narration is very 
considerable, almost enough to justify the title 
as well as Letters. 

First among the four recent additions to the “ Chautau- 
qua Reading Circle Literature’? we name From Chaucer 
to Tennyson, with Twenty-nine Portraits and Selections 
from Thirty Authors. By Henry A. Beers, Professor of 
English Literature in Yale University. (Flood & Vin- 
cent, New York. $1.00.) The difficulties of giving any 
life, color or interest to such a condensed summary as 
was laid out for Mr. Beers in such a work as this, are sur- 

mounted as far as they can be by the author’s practiced 
skill in selecting his matter and bringing itdown to the 
lowest dimensions. His manual isnot a dry chronicle 
of dates, titles and literary facts. It bringsout the- 
living interest and characteristic features of the litera- 
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ture by connecting it with the history and 
the human interests of the times. The his- 
toric perspectives are carefuliy preserved as 
well as the critical preportions. The book 
lists for collateral reading areselected with 
good judgment. The manual is a model in 
its class. In the same series, and from 
the same publishers (Flood & Vincent, New 
York, $1.00), we have Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century, by Harry Pratt Judson, 
LL.D., Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Chicago, is by no 
means so thorough and compact a work 
as the one named above. It is a flow- 
ing summury which glides easily from one 
topic to another, and by the comparatively 
simple process 6f omission brings the mat- 
ter within bounds. The Growth of the 
English Nation. By Katharive Cuman, 
Professor of History and Economics in 
Wellesley College, and Elizabeth Kendall, 
Associate Professor of History in the same. 
(Flood & Vincent, New York. $1.00.) This 
is an excellent piece of work, which shows 
thorough execution and good judgment 
‘ in every part. The illustrations, which 
are numerous, appear to have been se- 
lected with an inteHigent purpose to 
make them run with the book, and illus- 
trate or aid itsimpression. The manual is 
one it is a pleasure to use. It is an honor 
to the course. Mr. Wm. H. Goodyear’s 
Renaissance and Modern Art, a recent 
addition to the same series, is a popular 
compilatiou, in the main good and trust- 
worthy, but which drops very easily into 
vicious generalizations, 1s, furexample, the 
statement on page 57: “All our Latin 
studies, as pursued in modern colleges, are 
an inheritance from the Italian Renais- 
sance,”’ 


More Memories: Being Thoughts about 
England Spekenin Ameriea. By the very 
Rev. S Reynolds Hole, Dean of Rochester. 
(Macmillan & Co , New York. $2.25) A few 
more books like this would give the genial 
Dean the reputation of a first-class humor 
ist, The volume is about as full asan Eng- 
lish Dean cou'd make it of pleasantries, 
drolleries, witticisms, humors, and other 
facetiw@, without being tiresome and wirtn- 
out falling into the pit digged by himself in 
one of his chapters.on ‘‘ Bores.’”? Trueto 
his love of games and the turf, the last two 
chapters are on these subjects. The volume 
has its serious chapters, however, in which 
the Dean discourses to his American friends 
in his genial English fashion, notwlwayss in 
tune wi'h our American ideas, as, for ex- 
ample, when he writes: 











“The use of the bicycle on Sunday offends the 

rigid Sabbatarian. Personally Iam not enam- 
ored of bicycles. Iam too old and too heavy to 
enjoy them. They alarm young horses, and oc- 
easionally knock over bipeds; but the pleasure, 
the refreshment of body and mind, which they 
give is, compared with the harm they do, as 
Niagarato a lemon-squash! How can we refuse 
to those who have been working for six days in 
offices and stores this. t eir rare opportunity of 
marly, healthful, exhilarating exercise, this 
innocent recreation, this complete change of 
scene 27d employment? Is the man at the wheel 
ineapacitated from saying his prayers, reading 
his Bible, or going to church, when he is off it ? 
May he not do all in rotation? I rejoiced to 
welcome a 'arge Society of Cyclists, from differ- 
ent parts of the County of Kent, who assembled 
at Rechester, and asked for a service in the Ca- 
thedral. I never had a mre reverent or at- 
tentive cougregation, and I took for my text 
*Let no man therefore judge you . of the 
Sabbath Day.’” 
A very different passage gives the Dean’s 
recollection of Pusey, as he appeared in the 
pulpit. The passage is too fine to be 
omitted : 

“Pusey’s demeanor, as he went to preach, 
was in itself a sermon. No actor could have 
imitated, no painter c-uld have portrayed, the 
expression of humility, the sense af unworthi- 
ness, which was not meant to be seen, but could 
not be hid. The drooping head reminded of one 
who would not so much as lift hiseyes to Heav- 
en, or rather in this case of the old proverb, 
‘The corn stalk which bends the lowest hath 
ever the most grain in the ear.’ The voice was 
soft and low, but the tone was so earnest, the 
utterance ro clear, that it was audible and most 
impressive to al!, and tho sometimes his sermon 
lasted nearly an hour, it never seemed too long. 
The characteristics of his preaching were an 
absolute faith in the Savior, the Scriptures, the 
Church, and the Sacramenis, a terror of sin, but 
a most tendcr sympathy with the sinful, to 
whom he appealed with all the persuasive prom- 
ises of Divine and Infinite Love. He was an ac- 
complished scholar, a profound theologian, a 
skillful linguist, in those three languages espe- 
cially, which were inscribed upon the Cross; in 
lette:s of Hebrew and Greek ank Latin; but 
he was never, in his preaching and teaching. in 
his books and conversation, abstruse or ob- 
soure.” 


Costume of Colonial Times. By Alice 
Morse Earle. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New 
York. $1.25.) This is as pleasinga book as 
could possibly be produced by a gifted au- 
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ther whe had no subject—the subject she 
was locking for having been already worked 
out, worn out, and wholly exhausted in her 
previous exploitations of it. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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Harper’s 
Magazine 








Published in 1894 the 
greatest English serial 





and the greatest Ameri- 
can serial of the year. 


ft will sustain its record 
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Published by 

: HARPER & BROTHERS, New York 

THE ETHICS OF LITERARY ART 
BY MAURICE THOMPSON 


Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00. 


oat brilliant defense of the pure in art.”—Church- 
n. 


WEALTH AND MORAL LAW 
BY PRES. E. B. ANDREWS, LL.D. 
Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
“Clear, strong, bracing "—Public Opinion. 
Hartiord Seminary Press, Hartferd, Conn. 


CHOICE NEW IMPORTATIONS. 


LATELY SELECTED ABROAD BY 


J. W. BOUTON, 


Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, 
8 WEsT 28TH ST, N. Y. 
NOW READY FOR INSPECTION. 


Asuperb collection of Standard and Miscellaneous 
Rare and Curious Books, being mostly selections 
from private libraries recently dispersed. 


*,* A catalogue is now in preparationand will 
be sent to any address on application. 
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A. C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


HAVE JUST READY 
Completing the 7th Series of the 


EXPOSITOR’S BIBLE 


Two New Volumes. 
I—The Book of Numbers, 


By Rev. R. A. WATSON, D.D. 


Il—The Psalms—Vol. 3, 
This 84 Vol. completes the Psalms. 
By Rev. A. MACLAREN, D.D. 
In Crown Octavo vols., cloth, each $1.50. 
The other Vols, of 7th Serics are: 


EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS, 
By REV. H. C. G. MOULE. 


SECOND BOOK OF KINGS, 
By ARCHDEACON FARRAR. 


BOOKS OF CHRONICLES, 
Bv PROF. BENNETT. 


SECOND CORINTHIANS, 


By REV. JAS. DENNY, D.D. 


The London Record says: “ Few series of volumes 
ve us so much pleasure tu review as the ‘ Expositor’s 
ible’ We never open a volume without expecting 
to find in it much that isinspiring and much that is 
surgestive, anu we are never disappuinted. We have 
ne hesitation in advising any clergyman who is 
porn of yay = — of Scripture to his con- 
Tregation, of bis most valuable 
Sas t tbe tight volame ‘oft the © “expositor’s Bible.’” 





Crown octavo Vols. — 400 pp. each, 
strongly bound. subscribers, 
cash in aavance, or either series 


of 6 vols Sey 
ss. 
Separate vols., $1 50, postpaid. 
Full list of the complete series with 


particulars of subscription, etc., 
sent on application, 


The New Vol. ({ 2th) of the 


SERMON BIBLE, 


Embracing the whole of the Sacred 
Scriptures. 
NOW COMPLETEIN 12 VOLS. 
e Pal es. jour = s ee we ingiastve. etna 
WTEC CLs 
“ag rq not latina to pronounce “ the most 
+ tically useful work ot its kind at present extant. 
is not a Commentary, bout a Thesaurus of sermons 


on texts arranged consecutively, chapter ae chap- 
ter, and book after book.” —London Churchman. 


A.C. ARMSTRONG & SON 


51 East 10th Street, New York. 














CONTRIBUTORS WANTED 


tofurnish S*ories, Sketches, Essays, Poems Homilies, 
etc. Over 1,300 
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THE 


estminster Series 
of Lesson Helps and 


1895 


Edited by J. R. MILLER, D.D. 


Enlarged and Improved. The Best and the Cheapest. 
Sample copies free. 


WHAT ONE PASTOR SAYS OF THE 
‘WESTMINSTER QUARTERLIES 


HEY more than meet 


see anything to add. 
have put so many valuable features in so small a compass. 
I fully endorse them and in every feature. 
commend the wise and learned way in which you have 
dealt with subjects upon which there are differences of 
The tendency of the entire quarter’s lessons has 
been to move persons nearer the truth, and make them 
more anxious to have Christ sway them in all things. 
You have my hearty appreciation of, and thanks for, the 
excellence you have given us in every department of our 
They have no equals, and far 
excel all other Sabbath-school lesson helps.’’ 


ae wv, 


opinion. 


Westminster Quarterlies. 





Illustrated Papers. 


my expectations. I cannot 
It is marvelous that you 


Would also 








The Sabbath-School Visitor 3s 
Illustrated Papers {1 Morning su. iy 
The Sunbeam ( . 
COMBINED ISSUE 690,000 CoPiEs r Fine 
Requests for samples should be addressed to \ o a) 
JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Superintendent Sie 
to any of the itories or Book- a ial , 
Or te any of the Depe ng the Board. 1334 Ch St.. F » Pa. Cd) 
we 
Ve 
st SOAR Sua Rte Fae Sie 
= « CR Sh al Erm? (Foe CPS 2 a ( 
VS SISK PONG SOO S 





November 15, 1894. 


MACMILLAN & C0.S 


NEW BOOKS. 


By the Author of “ The Memories of Dean Hole.” 


MORE MEMORIES. 
Being Thoughts About England 


Spoken in America. 

By the Very Rev. S.REYNOLDS HOLE, Dean of Roches- 
ter, author of “ Reveries,” * A Book About Roses,’ 
etc. With two Illustrations. .12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $2.25. 


By the Editor of “* Boswell.” 


Harvard College by an Ox- 
onian. 


By GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL, D.C.L., Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford ; editor of “ Boswell’s Life of John- 
sor,” author of “ Writersand Readers,” etc. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, $2.25. 





WITH NUMEROUS ILLUSTRATIONS, BY THE 
VEN. ARCHDEAOON FARRAR. 


The Life of Christ-as Repre- 
sented in Art. 


By Freperic W. FARRAR, D.D., F RS., Archdeacon 
and Canon of Westminster, author of * The Life 
of Christ,” “Seekers after God,” etc. With Pho- 
togravure Frontispiece and about 200 Ilastra- 
tions. 8vo, cloth, gilt, gilt top, $6.00. 





NEW BOOK BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


The Meaning of History and 
Other Historical Pieces. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, author of “ The Choice of 
Books,” etc. Large 12mo, gilt top, $2.25. 


NEW ROOK BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 


The Use of Life. 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir Joun LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., 
author of “ The Beauties of Nature,” * The Pleas- 
ures of Life,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 

“If we could put a copy of this book by Sir John 

Lubbock in the hands of every young m3n of eur ac- 

qaayarence,, we should feel that we d 

to proul of. Tne author has given the world 

oti.er books, but none better than this, or likely to do 
more good.”—The Times.(London). 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


NEW BOOKS. 


The Land of tie 
Changing SU. 


. A most fakereeting story of adventure by 
Will N. Harbe 
16mo, eaten: ‘cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


THIRD EDITION. 


Napoleon, Lover and Husband. 


FREDERIC MASSON. 


Translated from the 14th French edition by 
J. M. HOWELL. “Five photogravure piates, 
?22 pages, 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2 00. 
“Frederic Masson is by no means an unfriendl 

critic. He seems quite willing to condone many of- 

fences in his hero for the sae of his noble qualities. 
The book is iuteresting, well written, and 
well transiated.”—New York Herald. 


“Tt is a very curious and interesting book, written 
with entire canaor and without the least prurient 
suggestion.” —Philadelphia Times. 

“This book is coony interesting. Most of 
the incidents would be prosaic if Felated of another 
man; or, if written by a less brilliant master of style 
than M. Masson, or less admirably trauslated than 
by Mr. Howell.”—New York Lribune. 


The Old Post Road. 


Adelightful story of early days in Maryland, 
BY 
M. G. McCLELLAND. 

With Photogravure Frontispiece. 

oblong, cloth, 75 cents. 

“Thisisa vemones ma vg 4 yeaty of incident’ 
and vigorous in its tellin It tory well _ 
lated to hold the interest Sot the wander. "—N.¥. Sun. 


“Is another of M.G. McClelland’s literary gems.” 
—Baltimore American. 


“To begin it is to read it.” —Philadelphia Call. 











16mo, 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent postpaid upon 
receipt of price by 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 
67 sank Rican, tae eet: 





page Readers of French de- 

FR E NCH: siring choice literature should 
(read our Romans Choisis Se- 

ries, 60 cents paper, 85 cents cloth vol.,and Contes 
Choisis Series, 25-erts vol. Each a masterpiece 
by a well-known author. List, also complete cata- 
logue of publications and importations of foreign 
books, on application. French calendars, 1895, 40c. to 


h. 
$1.50 cach. WLLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851:&.853 Sixth Ave. (48th St.) New York, 
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Miss Crompton’s 
Beautitul Stories. 


THE GENTLE HERITAGE. 


By FRANCES E. CROMPTON. 12mo, 188 
p3ges, half white, illustrated. 75c. 

“The author writes with much real art, and child’s 
life is so gracefully and truthtully transferred to the 
pages of the book that only older people will catch its 
fall ard delicate flavor. . . . One does not often 
come upon a moreattractive little book.”—The Critic 


MASTER BARTLEMY; 


Or, The Thankful Heart. 
E. CROMPTON. 
trated, 75c. 
“Nothing since Mrs. Ewing luid down her pen has 
appealed to us in quite the same way that this most 


graceful and touching little story does '’—Girls’ 
Friendly Magazine. 


FRIDAY’S CHILD. 


A touching story of a little boy who was 

boro on Friday. By FRANCES E. CROMP- 

TON. 12mo, half white, illustrated, 75c. 
“It has the unconscious pathos of ‘Little Lord 
Fauntleroy,’and is marke’ by an exquisite sentiment 
which never becomes morbid.”— Boston Beacon. 

New editioas of these favorite books are 
now ready at all bookstores. 


By FRANCES 
12mo, half white, illus 


. Sent by mil, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the pub- 
lishers, 


E. P. DUTTON & CO,, 


31 West 23d Street, New Vork. 





arr before young 
people a high aim 
and purpose in life 
and you develop a 
bealthfal ambition to 
meet and overcome 
the obstacles with 
which they have to 
contend. 

Mrs. SARAB K. Bo. 
TON’s “Famous” 
Books bave probably 
done as much in this 
direction as any series 
now before the vublic, 
Her latest volume, 


Famous Leaders Among Men, 


hey publishe !, is winning high commendation from 
i ress, and js in every way a most desirable buok 
See oung People. 


Fally Illustrated with Portraits, $1.50. 


MRS. BOLTON'S OTHER BOOKS ARE: 


Poor Boys W%o Became Famoue......... 
Girls Who Became Famous.. ..... ..... 
Famous Men of Science........ ........ «+. 
Famous American Authorg............-.... 
Famous American “tatesmen...... bs 
Famous English Authors.. ................. 
Famous European Artists................. 
Famous English Statesmen 
Famous Types of Womanhood............ 
Famous Vovavers and Explorers....... 
Stories from Life ..............+.-.. ssncsiebes 1.2% 
For sa.e by all Booksellers. 


T, Y. Orowall & 0», New York and Boston. 
TWO OF THE 


Best War Stories for Boys 


EVER WRITTEN. 


JED. A Boy’s Adventures in the Army of 
9 61-'°65 9° 
By WARREN LEE Goss. 12mo. Illustrated. $1.50. 
TOM CLIFTON or Wes'ern Boys in Grant 
1 Shermaa’s Arm y. 
By the sue - » as F aed Fully Illustrated 

















FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


T. Y. Orowell & Co. New York & Boston. 








STATIONERY ETC. 








‘Y USE 
“GOLP coal” 
Len Recor! oP. lores 


Waneanice Au LINEN 
JAPANESE LINEN PAPEPS 




















DEMPSEY & CARROLL 
CORRECT STYLES 
WEDDING INVITATIONS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 


High Grade Station ry, Imported Novel- 
ties, Leather Goods 


Union Square 36 East 14th Street, New York. 


WANTED. 


GENS SSeS 
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D Appleton & Co.'s New cual 


Maelcho. 


By the Hon. Emity LAWLEss, author of 
“Grania,” ‘“ Hurrish,” etc. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Nothing that we have had from 
author has been so eee 





from this successful 


Evolution and Ethics, and 
Other Essays. 

By Tuomas H. HUXLEY. The nivth (and 

last) volume of the author’s Collected 


Essays. 12mo. Cloth, $1.25. 


CONTENTS.—Evolution and Ethics.—Prolegomena 
(1894). Evolution —~ ee | Science and Mor- 


als. Capital ae dt seaxes 
and W Rem: a: Preface; The Stru he an Ex- 


iste: tence in Human my hty Letters to The 3 Le- 
gal en The Articies of War 4 the Salvation 


For sale by all booksellers: or will be sent by mail 
on receipt of price by the publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
TAB! ISH 


A VALUABLE OFFER—" ‘zaniiss (4 


our Newspaper penerription Agency in your tewn 

soon, and would like to secure so weed young 

man to take charge of the business. © Add 
GRUMIAUX’S MAMMOTH Siena 


General Office, Le Roy, N. ¥ 





__WE_ WILL a4 





J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS’ 


New Publications. 





re of 30U additional pages. Large 8vo, 650 pages, 
Herald his volume if enormously valuable.”—New York 


owe best arranged and the most valuable work on 
this oe eee Bulletin. 


F —— aa .. Authoritatively 
declared to e best book ever published on this 
8 


ara LETICS FOR PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

y TH*O ©. KNAUPF. 422 . 114 illustrations. 

Ay cloth, $2.09 A clear and exhaustive compen- 
dium of all games and pastimes. 


THRE GIsT OF WHI8T. By C. E. Corr. 
Fourth edition, carefully revised and brought up to 
date. Cloth. 75cents. The most concise and intel- 
ligent, as well as the latest manualon the Ameri- 
can game. 


bat A, he dg TZAR AND OTHER POFMS. 
Y BEDLOw. Edition de luxe. Superbly 
fi Mn | 4vo cloth, $2.50. 

ON INDIA’S “Mysterious Lard N¥FPAL, 
The Gurkhas’ spsespusoee aoe. By HENRY 
re a ge M.A merican Consul to 
Kombay.) magaificentiy illustrated and timely 
volume. time. clo 
For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, prone 

receipt of price by the publisher: 


J. SELWIN TAIT & SONS, 


65 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Railway Engineering and Mechanics 


Is the Lessee Zeureel in the field indicated by its 

name—and the CHEA PE*T. Sena One Dollar for the 

paper to January I, Ff0. Published mont hly by THE 

RAILWAY PUBLISHING AGENT CO. 
816 The Rookery, Chicago, 

















PRINCESS HELENA, 


<Y 





Two 
Daughters of 
Queen 
Victoria 


The Youth's 
(Companion 


The Princess Helena (Princess Christian of 
Schleswig-Holsteifl) writes of ‘‘Nursing the Sick.’’ 


In her contribution the Princess makes her 
first appearance as a writer for the press. 


The Princess Louise (Marchioness of Lorne) 
tells the ‘‘Story of a Statue.”’ 


A practical sculptor herself, the Royal Artist 
has earned the right to describe the pro- 
cesses of the modeler’s art. 


New Subscribers who send 
FR $1.75 at once will receive T ] 
The Companion Free to 0 
January 1, 1895, and for a. 
full year from that date. This special offer includes The Thanks- 


giving, Christmas and New Year’s Double Numbers. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, Boston, Mass. 


Will write next year for 





PRINCESS LOUISE. 























MII vn idis neeeceséaee «ee Per Year, $419 
‘Guanes Monthly... Sete 2 “ 330 
CORIDFY. --.--ccscccccccccscese “s 355 
Cosmopelita tanta “ 135 
POPC e 62cccsccccccccccsccccece ee 255 
Harper’s Magazine... .. 4 310 

ves Bazar.....0...... “ 330 

59 Weekly......... + 3% 30 

= Young People. bea 1 60 
SOOKE 20005 cocreccccesccsoccess os 410 
Leslie’s Ill. Weekly..... se 330 








FRANK T, ALLEN, Manager, 





Reference, Undoubted! Service, Prompt and Accurate ! 
Prices, The Lowest! 
THE LONG ISLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


is now, without question, one of the BEST EQUIPPFD agencies in the United States for supplving L1- 
BRARIES, READING ROOMS, CLUBS, SOCIETIEs, COLLEGES and INDIVIDUALS, 
with all American and Foreign Magazines und Newspapers at LOWEST PRICES. 


HERE ARE A FEW SAMPLE PRICES. 











Lippincott’s..... ..........000. Per Yecr, $210 
SNES: axnddoesdesbssssrens $s 425 
PRBDIBNOR, 6. cc dcceseccsecciccess ss 110 
New England.................. * 250 
New Scicnce Review........ “ 1 60 
N. Am. Review......... .... . oy 410 
Outinog............ eet se 23a 
Mad rcncciesetkccecadecoce-us ss 2 60 
Popular Science Monthly. ba 450 
St. Nicholase........... ...0+0+ “ 2 60 
BeriSmOr’s......:..crceccccccees. be 260 


Catalogues Free! Send for one at once! 


THE LONG ISLAND SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 


Brooklyn, N, ¥- 
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Ready this Week. 
By Rev. B. Fay Miils. 


God’s World and Other Sermons. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
m sermons which have been delivered in on 


By j Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


Jeremiah, Priest and Prophet. Old Testa- 
ment Heroes S:ries. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


“Ido not know of any writer whose works I can 
more heartily recommend.’”’—Kev B. Fay Mills. 


By Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman. 


Received Ye the Holy Ghost? 18mo 
cloth, 50 cents. 


“Dr. Ctapman is widely known as a successful 
evangelist and a preacher of great fervor and im- 
pressiveness.”—Lutheran Observer. 


By Prof. A. H. Sayce. 


A Primer of Assyriology. By the author 
of “Fresh Light from the Ancient Monuments.” 
Present Day Primers. 18mo, flex. cloth, net, 40 
cents. 


“A compact and succinct résumé of the more impor- 
tant facts toucl ing the land and people ot Assyria, 
oo language, religion, government, etc.’ ’—Evangel- 


Other recent issues in the series cf Present Day 
Primers are 

Early Church History, 
Bartlet, M.A. 

The Printed English Bible. By R. Lov- 
ett, M.A. With many Facsimiles and other Illus- 
trations. 

How to Study the English Bible. By 
Canon Girdlestone. 

A Primer of the Grammar of the 
Greek New Testament. By Rev. 8. G. 
Green 


By J. Vernon 


Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


Fleming H. Revell Company, 


NEw York: 112 Fifth Avenue. 
CHICAGO: 148 & 150 Madison St. 
TORONTO : 140 & 142 Yonge St. 








MUSIC. _ 


Thompson's 
Popular Anthems! 


A new book containing 20 pe ges of Benutifui 
Church Avt*ems. Selected by the pepular vote 
of 2,00 Choir Leaders in all parts of America. 


EVERY SELECTION A CHOICE GEM. 


Beautiful and artistic, but not too difficult for the aver- 
aeechoir. Every choir sheuld have tbh's new »pular 
book by the author of “Come Wh: re the Lilies Bloom.”’ 


Price $1.00 Each, 


but will be sent_post- peg for 75 cts. if ordered 
within 3i days. Sample Pages Free. Adaress 


WILL L. THOMPSODW & CO., 


EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO. 


LEARN «tar PIANO 


Richardson's New Method.” 


Just published. The new edition. Revised, en- 
larged, embodying the latest ideas in teaching. 
New amusements. New annotations. Dr. Mason's 
tamous srstem of touch and technics. 500,00 of the 
old edit‘ton sold. Price, American or Foreign 
Fingering. $3.00. 


“Mason and Hoadley’s System 
for Beginners.” 


American or Foreign Fingering, $3.00. 


"NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY METHOD,” 


The official book of piano instruction in this 
famous school. Three parts, each, $1.50; 
complete. $3.00. American or Foreiga 
Fingering. 


“Mason’s Pianoforte Technics.” 
By Wm. Mason and W. S. B. Matthews, $2.50. 
‘‘PETER’S ECLECTIC PIANO 
INSTRUCTOR.” 


Over 300,000 of this standard work sold. $3.00. 


' Bellaks’ Analytical Method.” 


Paper, 75 cents; Boards, $1.00. 


“Winner’s Eureka Method.” 


Price, 75 cents. 











Send for catalogues and bulletins of new 


Any book postpaid on receipt of price. 
and standard piano music. 





Oliver Ditson Company, 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & €O., N.Y. J. FE. DITSON & CO.,Phila. 
HOOK & HASTINGS CO., 
= Boston and New York. 

Established in 1827. 











J. CHURCH CO.,, Music Publishers.Cincinnati,O. * 








GEO. 8S. H lUTCHINGS, 


CHURCH pds 
ane Henry ‘Warren, 
ager, 
ORGAN 503 Sth aane New York. 
on conan EW, U4 ISIC BOOKS 
EE ° 
sc ristian Speeaver + gaa - - = $80 per 100 


REVIVAL MEETIN 
7 Bymos Nos. s and 6 Combined 





Small, Music, eS Edition, ¢ $45 per 100 
For a — SvEpay Bootes, 


ee hriaLow 
16 East 9h Be, Now York, 


[MA i x ‘co ° 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
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Across Asia on a Bicycle. By Thomas 
Gaskell Allen. Jr., and William Lewis 
Sachtleben. (New York: The Century Co. 
$1.50.) Itis long since we read a more in- 
teresting account of travel and adventure 
than is here given by two young men who, 
on the day following their graduation from 
college, set out té go round the world on 
their bicycles. The present book gives their 
trip across Asia, and we find especially in- 
teresting their adventures and observations 
in China, which they entered from the west. 
The ascent of Mt. Ararat, through Persia 
to Samarcand, from Samarcand to Kuldja 
aud over the Gobi Desert to the Great Wall 
—everything is picturesque, novel and en- 
gaging. Photographic sketches illustrate 
the text. Readers who have followed the 
young men through their acconnt in The 
Century Magazine will be glad to have this 
book in hand. 


The Pearl of India. By Maturin M. Bal- 
lou. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.) The Island of Ceylon receivesin this 
volume the attention of our inveterate trav- 
eler. Mr. Ballou is enthusiastic. We 
always expect a glowing story when he 
hands us one of his travel books. Hedoes 
not disappoint us. Hereis Ceylon done at 
white heat and at full run; but it is no 
touch and go description; everything 
worth telling is told, and well told. Mr. 
Ballou has eyes to see and hands to gather 
with ; he is a reporter of surface facts. His 
book gives one an immediate realization of 
what may be had from car windows, the 
saddle and in hotels and streets. We read 
and half imagine afterward that we have 
been in Ceylon. 


The Mountains of California. By John 
Muir. (New York: The Centnry Co. $1 50.) 
This is genuine mountain lore from the 
pen of one who is master of his subject. 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, after having Mr. 
Muir for guide in the Yosemite Valley, 
said: “He is more wonderful than Tho- 
reau.”’ We do not see any points of close 
resemblance between Mr. Muir’s writings 
and Thoreau’s, but Emerson’s sentence is 
not too strong. In this captivating volume 

_are pressed, as we press wild flowers, the 
grandeur, wildness and manifold beauty 
of nature on the Pacific hights and slopes. 
Reading we hear the wind, smell the hal- 
sams, see the rugged landscapes, and are at 
home with bird, beast and plant. The il- 
lustrations are excellent. 


Childhood in Literature and Art. By 
Horace E. Scudder. (Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) Lf we like Mr. Scud- 
der better as a story-teller of child life than 
as a critic of child life literature, it is be- 
cause he is a delightful story-teller. In the 
present book we feel the author’s labor, and 
sometimes we wonderif such work pays for 
the candles. Mr. Scudder begins with the 
Greek masters and comes on down to child- 
hood in American literary art. He handles 
his subject skillfully, selects his examples 
and instances with good judgment, and 
gives his critical views with brevity and 
clearness. His remarks upon Wordsworth 
are especially noteworthy for containing a 
critical truth boldly stated. 


Walks and Talks in the Geological Field. 
By Alexander Winchell, LL.D. (Mead- 
ville, Penn.: Flood & Vincent. $1.00.) This 
edition of the late Professor Winchell’s in- 
teresting and instructive book is edited and 
revised by Prof. Frederick Star, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and issued for the 
Chautauqua reading circles. Students of 
geology will find in it a rapid and compre- 
hensive survey of the apparent conditions 
and most plausible theories generally 
accepted as applicable to the origin and 
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ing of the Royal Historical Society, by Sir BOOKS pe THE WEEK. Gational History. Edited by Flgrvert B. 
Mountstuart Grant Duff and Mr. Frederick in Connections, " ™* pa yt iatener 
At Dawn of D tot the Morning AM Ni inn Th istry ot Bd : 
Harrison. Need acrenged y Jean tion * Blea Bowell, 
Hates Gre Greenoouh pp. 444. New A.B., Dp. 186. No. “16, PSigher Education’ in 
....The autumn number of Modern Art, m ork: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. ......... $1 %5 Tennessee. By Lucins Salisbury Merriam, 
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growth of our planet. Professor Winchell 
was a learned and enthusiastic geologist 
with an aptitude for teaching, and his book 
has the charm of clear thinking and lucid 
statement. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


WITH thismonth Harper’s Young People 
reaches its fifteenth anniversary. 


..D, Appleton & Co. announce “‘ A Life 
of Dean Buckland,” by his daughter, and 
“The Golden Fairy Book,’ a selection of 
choice Continental fairy stories. 





.-Among new books to be brought out 
by Copeland & Day are ‘Love Sonnets of 
Wilfrid Scawen Blunt,” a volume of prose 
stories by Miss Guiney, and ‘‘The Wooing 
of Martha Pitkin,” a narrative in vérse of 
the Regicides in New England, by Mr. 
Charles Knowles Bolton. 


.-The, Centenary of the death of Gib- 
bon, the historian, November 15th, is to be 
observed by an exhibition of portraits, 
manuscripts and relics of Gibbon at the 


Order. 


$1.00 a year 
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British Museum and by addresses ata meet- 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


THE Lapies’ HOME JourNat will publish as one 
of the features for 1895, a vigorous and trenchant 
article by the Rev. Jahn R: Paxton, D. D., entitled 


Through the Church 
into Society 


Dealing with the methods employed by social 
strugglers in using the church and its influence 
to get a foothold in New York society. 


“" The King’s Daughters 


A page of heart to heart talks by Mrs. Margaret Bottome, President of the 
This department has so grown in popularity during the past three 
years that thousands of “ Daughters” send us large clubs of subscribers. 
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Financial. 


| FINANCIAL ASPECT OF THE 
ELECTION. 


Jr is not the province of this department 
to discuss politics as such, yet the finan- 
cial side of last week’s sweeping victory, 
important as it is, may well be touched 
upon. 

Observers of our political or industrial 
situation are inclined to believe that na- 
tional finance, in one or more of itsshapes, 
will be the great question to be decided in 
the United States in the next few years. 
There isa difference of vpinion even in 
the Democratic Party, as the events of 
last winter have shown, regarding the 
wisdom of any radical reduction in the 
duties on imports. The Republican Party 
has never favored a tariff for revenueonly, 
and it does not appear that the major- 
ity of the present Representatives and 
Senators of the Democratic Party will 
favor any further revision. Of course the 
income tax provision ought to be repealed. 
If this isdone, some measure of revision 
of the tariff schedules will be necessary to 
provide sufficient revenue. But under 
our somewhat absurd system of elect- 
ing Congressmen, the Representatives 
chosen at the election last week do not 
take their seats at Washington until a 
year from next month, the old House 
meanwhile holding over for a short ses- 
sion until March, 1895. If we allow a rea- 
sonable time for debate, it seems clear 
that a Republican Congress, even if so 
inclined, could not well form a Tariff bill 
which would take effect in less than three 
years from the present. As the business 
men of the country are heartily sick of 
tariff tinkering by the present Congress, 
there is a strong feeling that we should 
have no more of it, at least until the new 
Congress meets. 

Leaving the Tariff question, then, out of 
view, as being not now an immediate 
issue, the next matter of importance is the 
question of the currency. Since the record 
of the Republican Party is cleanliness it- 
self as compared with the platform de- 
mands of the Democrats, every citizen 
should congratulate himself that the 
problem of reforming the currency and 
basing that reform upon proper standards 
has been committed to the Republican 
Party. When we find the Democratic 
citizens of so intelligent and influential a 
State as Ohio demanding ‘‘the unlimited 
free coinage of silver at the legal rat2 of 
16 to 1 with equal legal-tender power,” or 
the Michigan D2mocrats saying: ‘‘ We 
declare in favor of the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver ata ratio that will per- 
mit the debtors to pay their debts upon 
the same basis upon which they were con- 
tracted,” we cannot, be too thankful that 
men holding such fallacious views have 
not been allowed to put their sentiments 
into practice in the halls of Congress, 
While the basis of values in the United 
States is sound in spite of last year’s 
panic, we are still far from full prosperity; 
the low prices of wheat, cotton and pro- 
visions leave, under present conditions, 
very little to the farmer, and until in some 
way his purchasing power shall be in- 
creased there must be more or less cur- 
tailment of trade. In such a period of re- 
adjustment, when debtors are hard 
pressed and a great many men find it diffi- 
cult to make money enough to meet their 
old style of living, it is inevitable that all 
kinds of patent cures for our industrial 
and financial ills will be recommended to 
the American people. It will need calm 
judgment and wise counsels if we are to 
escape being dosed with some of these 
nostrums, The free coinage of silver, dis- 
astrous tho it would be to all interests, is 
the one quack remedy which many of our 
ill-advised financial doctors have agreed 
upon. Even the Republicans will not 
settle our money problem on an honest 
basis without a struggle ; with the De- 
mocracy in power the silver men might in 
some fashion have succeeded. 

Then there is the remodeling of our cur- 
rency to be considered, a rem odeling that 
is aside from any alteration in the gold 
standard. Itis very important that the 
peop le of the South and West should have 
the opportunity of getting all the good 
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money they want. We say opportunity, 
because that and not the amount of notes 
actually issued is the real test. Georgia, 
for example, has just elected two United 
States Senators who have practically 
pledged themselves in caucus to favor the 
unlimited coinage of silver. Since there 
are no silver mines in Georgia these gen- 
tlemen must believe that silver coinage 
would raise the prices of cotton and allow 
money to circulate more freely in their 
State. To tne former of these beliefs 
we may return later on. As t9 the 
latter, it is our conviction that the 
conditions demanded in Georgia will bs 
best met by giving to the banks of that 
State the privilege of issuing bank notes 
as money up to 75¢ of their capital with- 
out the reqiirement of the deposit of 
bonds ; for if the Georgia banks have the 
privilege of issuing-bank notes and lend- 
ing them to the people at alow rate of 
interest, then whether such issue be real- 
ly made or not the people of Georgia will 
see what they do not now seem to see— 
that the quantity of money at present in 
circulation in the United States but piled 
up idly in our New York City banks, is 
not the only test by which prosperity is to 
be measured or advanced. As we stated 
before, if the Georgia banks have this 
privilege and do not exercise it, then 
something else besides the quantity of the 
circulating medium must be at the bot- 
tom of theindustrial depression in Georgia. 
What we have said of Georgia applies with 
equal force to Ohio, Michigan, Arkansas, 
Nebraska and the other States who unrea- 
sonably hold to theidea that to have lots of 
silver in circulation, worth but fifty cents 
on the dollar, is the panacea for all the 
business ills under which they are suffer- 
ing. So we say again, it is fortunate for 
the country that the handling of these 
important and delicate questions has been 
given to the Republican Party. 


aan 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


A DECIDED change in sentiment follow- 
ed last week’s elections, resulting, of 
cour3e, from the great popular verdict 
pronounced against silverism, populism 
and tariff agitation. The country has 
been thoroughly disgusted with these con- 
tinued disturbances ; and it took this op- 
portunity of expressing its discontent in 
unmistakable form. The moral awaken- 
ing, too, demanding purer and better 
government in local affairs, was an addi- 
tional stimulus of the healthy sort ; and 
manufacturers, merchants and bankers 
are all looking forward to a period of 
comparative rest, free from harassing 
tariff uncertainties and the fear of un- 
sound currency legislation; a rest sorely 
needed before our recuperative powers 
can be expected to assert themselves. 
Confidence may now displace dis- 
trust, and for a_ period at least 
we shall enjoy the benetit of commercial 
peace. One other benefit is almost certain 
to follow the election ; and that is cur- 
rency reform. While there ara many 
Democrats of sound monetary ideas, still 
the Republicans are more likely to give us 
a sound and elastic currency than the 
former ; and the vast power now given 
the Republicans brings an opportunity 
which they cannot afford to trifle with. 
The importance of this reform cannot 
be overestimated. Distrust of our finan-. 
cial and currency systems has far more 
todo with preventing a revival of foreign 
confidence in American securities than 
any other single factor. Let Europe be 
assured that we can and will establish a 
safe and elastic currency, and foreign 
capital will quickly begin to seek invest- 
ment here, and one more serious menace 
to our eontinued prosperity will have 
permanently disappeared. The changes, 
however, promised by recent events can- 
not be realized at once. Perhaps the at- 
mosphere has cleared and the financial 
skies are brightening ; but heavy clouds 
still remain, and until the first flush of 
exultation has subsided opinions can 
have no certain value. 








Stocks showed a sharp recovery at once 
under the above-mentioned influences, 
and began the week with a stronger feel- 
ing than ever, based upon reports of a 
bond issue, This rise took both bears and 





bulls by surprise, the latter having no time 
to organize an upward movement, and the 
former no expectancy of such develop- 
ments. The advance was out of all pro- 
portion to actual changes in conditions, 
but Wall Street has a fashion of doing the 
unexpected. The Grangers tuok the lead 
in spite of continued small earnings. The 
coal stocks, in which there has been an 
important short interest, also rallied 
sharply, colder weather stimulating the 
demand for coal and affording better 
prospects to these properties. Much of 
the strength of the market was. derived 
from the supposition that the results of 
the election, and a bond issue to 
protect the Treasury would stimulate con- 
fidence abroad and revive the de naad for 
our stocks and bonds, besides checkiag 
the outflow of gold. Railroad earnings are 
not encouraging, sixty-one roads report- 
ing a decrease of nearly 13% for the fourth 
week of October; the smallest rate of 
decrease, however, for the month. Bank 
clearings are also showing smaller de- 
clines,but were nearly 4% below last year’s 
totals. The money market shows little 
change, loanable funds still being in super- 
abundant supply. Call loans rule 1% on 
stock collateral. Time money is freely 
offered,and in a few instances very low 
rates have been made on exceptional 
paper, and as low a3 2#¢ is quoted for six 
months on choice securities. Tne market 
for commercial paper is still bare of choice 
names and quoted at 23¢ for sixty to 
ninety prime double names. 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Nov. 10. Nov 3. Decrease. 
Loans 499,714,700 — $500,822,000 $1,107,300 
3 93,677,100 93,755,600 78,500 
116,\ 36,600 118,224,900 2,188,300 

592,176,200 495,104,909 2,928,700 

11,207,600 11,517,80) 310,200 


The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities : 


Specie ........006 $93,677,100 
Legal tenders.... 116,036,6.0 


$93,755,600 
118,224,900 


t Total reserve.. $209,713,700 #211,980,500  $2,266,80 
Reserve required 


against dept’s... 148,044,050 


148,776,225 


Surp. reserve.. $61,669,650 $63,2°4,275 


732,175 


$1,534,625 





The condition of the legal reserve of, 
the Associated Banks at this date of each 


of the last five years was as follows: 





November I1ith, 1893—Surplus.... + ores eee$dl 828,720 
November 12th, 1892—Surplus. one 2,678,900 
November Mth, 1891—Surplus.................. 9,452,150 
November 1 th, 1890—Deficiency.............. 832,300 
November I6th, 1889—Surplas................ 549 875 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE, 


Messrs, Brown Bros. & Co. quote actual 
rates as follows: 


GORI BEI. ccccdsce ceccecece eUaeueede eocceses 4 .S6Lg 54 
BEEED ance scesse cccsccescosescces cobece cocedoed 4.8734— 
is cncedusctdevccescccetccsescscces 4.8744— 
Camasrelal, 1OMG.cccccccccccccescccveccces coos 4.864644 


GOVERNMENT BONDS, 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows : 


Bid. Asked. 
BBccved--cnctqecce cccceccevesccesececececceses 96 ee 
OB, BeMIStOTOd.. 2.0.0. cccccecccccccccccccecccce 11544 115% 
ROGISTOR .CORPSRS.. cc ceccceecccesccccsnce 115% 116 
New 5s, Registered...........seeeeeeeeceeeee 11944 11934 
Registered COUPONS...........c00-ceeseeeeee 11954 11934 
COPREMOR Gh, MiB ce cesccc cecvccccccccsceccoaces wi ae 
SG Wis Mn nck 3. deeccnsvcccqsecsbacce 105 
COFFORCY OB, BDZ... ccccccccccccccccccccccccce 108 
CURTERCH Gs, IBTB....cccccccccccccccese cocces NL 
CUPFOENCY 66, 1BDD....cccc0e coc cee ceccccccces 114 
CRETSNIR, BIG. ccvccoscccecccccecccsccecseces 1034 
Cherokee, 1807 ......... ccccccscccsece - 10g 
NL Eicntnaducasenccesduceesccss. sé 10534 
CROSSES, ED. cccccccncccccsccsbecs — ccccee 10644 


Sales $4,000 4’s, registered, at 1155<. 


BANK STOCKS. 

Sales of bank stocks, for the week end- 
ing November 10th, were : 

American Exchange. pe Mount Morris........ 140 


i 
Fourth.............+... 192 | North America...... 
Manhattan............. 136% | 


CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the current 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales : 





Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked. 
AMEPICR..20ccccccccccccccccce 200 200 @ 215 
American Exchange....... 15436 153 157 
I asvcccncsccuseacckeed 291 250 
va caciccccsvicdscces 220 233 250) 
Butchers’ and Drovers’.... 160 1538 165 
Central Nationa)........... 120% 122 
Chase National. ............ 225 40 
ONAGHAM.....cccrcee -s crocs 365 360. 400 
Chemical. .......sc.cccsces oe 4,330 4,200 4,809 
QU ncdscanecgcdcce soncceccee 428 425 oe 
Citizens’ ............5 ecccccee ul 137 150 
COBBMDBIR. ..cccescscoccecccess 08 200 249 
COMMETCE.rserecreveee veeee 179 179 186 









(1481) 21 
Banks. Sales. Bid. Asked.j 

Continental. ...........0++ - 2 121 ense 
Corn Exchange..... ......- 25% 230 300 
WDE BUOE sv scctescerecnsaess 135 140 165 
Wins iscciecy - ceades 100 ease 100 
Eleventh Ward ............ 275 200 

ei irckenseces<.cates 320 os 

Fifth Avenne.. 625 2,00 

First National. 540 2,500 

First National of d 119 113 125 
Fourteenth Street.... 170 See 
Fourth National.... eee 12 qose 192 
Gallatin National.... .... 308 300 325 
Garfield National..... ..... 400 500 
German American......... 115 116 120 
German Exchange......... 400 116 
GOPMAMIB. 04.00. ccccceerccee 350 325 
CII accesses ceccaces 1ty 

SINE. < Sadnccsosnescecentes 305 eees 
Hide & Leather 10 
Hudson River............... 150 dive 
Importers’ and Traders’... 530 5h) 
LEELA POP 140 160 
Leather Manufacturers’... 180 210 
PTs seecedt ecccccsote 110 1% 
Lincoln National.. 525 men 
Manhattan......... 180 2u0 
Market and Fulton 210 235 
Mechanics’...... ...+-.- 185 200 
Mechanics’ and Trader 145 160 
MGPORMEMIC. ..00cdcccececccves 17 200 
Merchants’... 135 M40 
Merchants’ Exchang 1W aie 
Metropolitan......... 6 2 the 
Metropolis.... 435 465 
Mount Morris. 140 125 
Uk 313 ee 
NGBBRG. ..cccccsccccece cocces 166 162 1 
BNI Rika vadacs cceuhseecece 230 23246 235 
New York County.......... GUS 520 oeen 
New York Nat. Exchange. 8 us 125 
Pg hend.nctecttenecdsqecae 10% 118 
Nineteenth Ward.......... 145 125 seep 
North America............+. itv 140 160 
OPIORMEAL.... ...00.cccccccccccsee 232 250 240 
PODER. ccccccses coves cccccce Wie 115 

cba sentdirecsecivecesses 285 280 5U0 
i cacectveciccccseeces 270 270 cece 
Pi ntéateernmpanticads LI lls a 
RGM ncaseecics coe ccce 132 Li 165 
Seaboard National .... .. 170 lw 

Secoad National... 3ou deu 

Seventh National... ee 12% Ly esee 
Shoe and Leather......... ll 116 120 
SAME. cc cccccce c-ccccececocce 315 duu 00 
Southera National.......... 160 16u wed 
Stace of New York........ 106 100 110 
Third National.............. luvs 105 aves 
OY Cis cvcccdudesccsee 194 100 
GI Wicca ccscccces 5 125 
i cesadsnddsvadsaccscstas cece 2uu weed 
Umiem BqRRRO. occccc ccccces 195 qw 203 
United States National ... lis 1su 20 
Western National.......... 11246 lw . 
re aR icceseccntaccvcsees 275 2u0 zi0 





{INACTIVE INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES. 


Last 
Bid, Asked. sa:es 
H, B. Claflin Company, lst pfd.... jou ws 
Go, GQ. BA WEG rccccccccccceces BS) lu os 
Pruvtor & Gambie, com ........... 139 150 152 
do. do. PIG... 200. cccces 136 145 146 
P. Lorillard Co., com..........00.+. 6+ ra a 
do. GOs QiRscsccce. ccs-icesd lj 121 ee 
Blackewell’s Dur. Tob. Co., com.... 15 16 lite 
IND IDs occcccccceseundwaueeine 67 ww ml) 


Eppens, Smith & Wiemann Uo.... Ww luu 


FINANCIAL ITEMS. 
....-E, M. Thoman esiimates the yield 


of corn at 1,497,000,000 bushels on an 
area of 73,500,000 acres, 


...-The Superintendent of the New 
York Canals has given notice that unless 
sooner closed by ice, the canals will ofti- 
cially close November 30th. 


....Cotton manufacturing is constantly 
and steadily increasing in the South. A 
number of the present mills wiil be en- 
larged, and several new ones will be 
built. 


....The State of New Jersey will re- 
ceive this year $1,110,296.86, and various 
cities and towns about $400,000 more for 


taxes against the various railroads in that 
State. 


..--The Canadian Government has 
asked for proposals for laying a cable 
across the Pacific starting from Vancouver 
and possibly running via the Sandwich 
Islands. 


....There is talk of building a new 
traascontinental railway to run from 
Quebec to Norway House, north of Lake 
Winnipeg, thence to Fort Simpson on the 
Pacific Coast. 

....A report has been circulated that 
President Cleveland was about to order an 
issue of bonds to the amount of $50,000,- 
000 to $100,000,000. There is probably no 
truth in the report. 


....The daily papers contain accounts 
ofa great revival of many industries, of 
the employment of thousands of men, and 
in many cases, the necessity for running 
factories night and day to keep up with 
orders, 


.....The Florida orange crop is coming 
to market a little earlier this season than 
usual. It is estimated that the entire crop 

























































22 (1482) 
will amount to 5 000,000 boxes. The ship- 
ments from Florida are now between 
25,006 and 80,000 boxes a day. 


.... Judge Jenkins, laxt week, granted 
the request of the Northern Pacific re- 
ceivers, and discharged the twenty-two 
receivers of the twenty-two branch lines 
leased and operated by the Ne:thern Pa- 
cific, making a saving of $100,000 a year. 
Their duties will be performed by the 
receivers of the Northern Pacific. 


....The production of pig iron is looked 
upon as a good indication of the state of 
business, aud we are pleased to notice a 
steady increase in the number of furnaces 
in blast and capacity. November ist 
there were 181 furnaces in blast produc- 
ing 158,866 gross tons, the highest amount 
of production since Juse 1st, 1893. 


. The feeding of wheat to hogs is go- 
ing on toa considerable extent. oue farm- 
er reporting that he had carefully watched 
the growth of his pigs acd the amount of 
wheat consumed, and he estimates that 
his experiment had netted him $1.70 per 
bushel for his wheat. Another is making 
$1.50 per bushel on his wheat. 


..Large shipments of apples are going 
abroad to European ports, Boston leading 
the way in sending about forty-five to 
fifty thousand barrels a week, The price 
on the Continent ranges from $2.50 to 
$3.50 per barrel, while here the price is 
$1.40 to $1.80 per barrel, which means a 
clear profit of about 50 cents per barrel to 
the exporter. 


.-The committee of which Gideon 
Wells, of Springfield, Mass., is chairman, 
gives notice to the holders of the first con- 
solidated mortgage bonds of the National 
Water Works Company (Kansas City 
Water Works), dated August ist, 1883, 
inviting them to subscribe to the agree- 
ment at once, paruculars of which are 
printed in our financial advertising col- 
umns, 


.After several days’ leg>l wrangling 
before Judge Foster of the United Sates 
District Court, at Tup: ka, Kau., a decision 
was reached last weck in the Atsmsa n, 
Topeka and Sunta Fe stockholders’ in- 
junction case in favor of the present 
Atchison administraion. This decision 
Was against the Cumulstive system of 
voung which tne S:ock boulders’ Protective 
Association iasisied upon. 


.The Canadian Minister of Finance 
has just returned f.om London, where te 
succeeded in raisiug 4 loan of $2,500,000 
for deepening the Canadian canals. Mo-t 
of this money will be spent in decpeniwg 
the Sault Ste. Marie Caual on tne Cavagiau 
side. He reports that he bus promise of 
farther advaccés from Briush syndicates 
for deepening tne whole route irom the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence to the upper Lakes. 


.-In accordance with a notice printed’ 


in our financial adverusring cuuinns, 
holders of the general mortgage 4% bunds 
of the Paoiladelphia aud Reauu g Railroad 
Company who neve not aireavy assented 
to the readjustment agreement can, by 
depusiting weir bonds, casn the vwbree 
overdue Cuupuns, Wiih Interest thereon at 
6¢ to January 1:t, 1895, or receive for 
tneir coupons equitubie 6% interest cer- 
tificates. 


....In the matter of the Kansas City 
Water Works the cowmittee give nuuce 
to the hoiders of the 6% water supply 
bonds daied June 1st, 1885—Nativual 
Water Works Company—ibat iney cau 
deposit their Donus Imuizdiately wich tne 
Conunentai Trust Company, ot New York, 
or tne Me:rcauule Lust and Deposit Com- 
pany, of Baltumore. Further paruvulars 
are stated in our financial adverusing 
columns. 


. -Messrs. Redmond, Kerr & Company, 
of 41 Wall Stiect, offcr une first morgage 
5% gold bonds of the Briugeport Traciion 
Company, of Bridgeport, Uoun., due in 
1923, ‘Ihese bonds are exempt from taxa- 
tion in the State uf Connecucut, and they 
are secured by first mortgage upon tue 
entire sireetraliway 8)stem of Briugeport. 
The company holds exceeaiugiy valuable 
rights. A limited amount ur bounds are 
stul for sale. 


...-The statistics of Germany’s import 
and export trade ior the year 1893 snow 
that 11.1¢ of ail her impuris came trom 
the Unieu S.at-s, and that her exports to 
the United Staies were 10.09% uf tue wtal, 
the Uuited States beiug we third couniry 
On the list in vulh luiporis anu expore. 
Daring the same perivu tne imports iuto 
the United Stas from Germany were 
11.11¢ of our total impoit-, aud vur ex- 
ports to tha, country wese 9.86%, 


....4 new suit has 
against Russell Sage and George J, Guuld 


been brought 


individually, jy —- theexecutors of 
the will of Jay Gould to recover the 
amount of $11.000,000, being proceeds 
of securities placed in the hands of Jay 
Gould and Russell Sage as trustees for 
the consolidated bondholders of the Kan- 
sas Pacific Railway Company and by the 
trustees taken from the trust and misap- 
propriated and applied to their own use, 


..-.These items from the report of the 
Ha bor Master of Tacoma, Washington, 
for tne month of October are very inter- 

erting in view of the fact that not so 
many vears ago Tacoma was an unknown 
page A The exports of wheat to for- 

gn ports for the month were 615,537 
Sodiehs. coastwise, 304,000; there were 
shipped 85,979 barrels of flour, 2 804,390 
pounds of canned salmon, 5,027,640 feet 
ot lumber, and 21,900 tons of coal. The 
SS value of these shipments was $783, - 


....The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


804 shares Keely Motor Co ..........-sceeeeees 
500 shares ‘l'enu Coal, Iron and Rd. Co 
oa United N. J. Kd. aud Canal a 


30 shares ‘Second Avenue Rd. Co. 
$3,500 Centra! Gaslight Co., 6% cert. 05 
$5,000 Long Island fraction Co. and Brookiyn 

ae Ra. . Coll. trust 6% = notes, 








. The imports of kerosene oil at Can- 
ton, China, i in 1891 amounted to 9,500,000 
gallons. The oil is peddled on the street, 
and the empty cans serve a great variety 
of uses : 

“The domestic servant delights-in them 
as convenient and all-embracing receptacles 
and readily tashions them into baudy uten- 
sils for daily use. They are converted into 
lamps, boxes, toys for children, and all sorts 
of comrstic articles. Flattened and pieced 
together one sees them generally used in 
couvjunction with the usual matting ws cov- 
erings for boats and sheds. They supply 
tbe packing tins in which lard and ginger 
are exported. The tinwure sent from bere 
to the Northern ports con-i-ts largely of 
lamps, boxes and various small articles 
made of old kerosene tins, and ornamented 
with lacquer varpvish,”’ 


United States Bonas 


AND 


Selected Railroad Bonds 


DEALT IN BY 


HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


234 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 
Send for cur list of * Selected Securities.” 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 


Pine and Nassau Streets, 











NEW YORK CITY, 
Dealers in Investment Securities. 


Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad Company. 


In accordarce wita previous notice, hold- 
ers of General Mige. 4 per cent, bonds who 





‘ment Agreement, can. on depositing their 
bends under the agreement, caxh the three 
overdue ceupons with interestthereon at 6 
per cent. to January t, 1595, or, at their 
option, receive for their coupons equitabie 
6 per cent. interest certificates. 

General Mige. bonds, Income bonds, stock 
and deferred Income bonds may be depesited 
ou or before December 31, 1594, with eitheg 
of the fol.owing depositaries: 


The Central Trust Co. of New York, 


64 WALL STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


The Finance Co. of Pennsylvania, 
431 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


The London County Bank, 
LONDON. 
DATED OCTOBER 30TH, 1894. 


FREDERIC P. OLCOTT, Chairman. 
ADRIAN ISELIN, JR., 

J. RENNEDY TUD, 

HENRY BUDGE, 

THOMAS DENNY, 

GEURGE H. EARLE, JR., 

SIDNEY F, TYLER, 

SAMUEL R, SHIVLEY, 

RICHARD \. COOK, 


FREDERIC W. WHITRIDGE, 
JuHN G. JOHN=ON, 
MAYER SULZBERGER, 
GsoRnGcs KIVES, 
Coansel, 
J, N. WALLACE, Secretary, 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 








FOR SALE. 
Southern Caliturnia fruit Ranch. 
320 Acrea.—a Vaiuabie property, —. 100 
acres in olives. House, stavi-:, barn, sseitnalidings, 
elc., ali in vruer to muve into. seaut! located. 
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have not already assented to the Keadjuste-- 


THE MIDDLESEX 
1875 BANKING COMPANY 1894 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. 
Paid-Up Capital = $600,000 
Surplus...........c.ccceceeeeesess 9150,000 





6 cent. Debentures, secured 
daston at Et mor age pg the See 
of Hart 9 oe under 





ew Toh, 
Mass.and Maine, ‘Amount of issue Uméted by 


Lew. ‘Connectiout » Huecutors, 
are permitted by law to invest in these bonds. 


First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


OF THE 


Bridgeport Traci Company 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
DATED 1893. DUE 1923. 





Principal and interest payable in Gold 
Coin of the United States, 
of the present standard 
weight and fineness. 


Exempt from Tax in Connecticut. 


A First and only lien upon the entire 
Street Railway system of the City of 
Bridgeport, Conn., the second largest city in 
the State, covering over 82 miles of track in 
operation under electricity, and all real estate, 
equipments, etc., now owned, or that may here- 
after be acquired. 

The bonds bear the endorsement of the Comp- 
troller of the State of Connecticut, certifying 
that they have been issued in compiiance with 
the laws of the State, which require the bonded 
indebtedness to be less than 75% of the actual 
cost of the property. The road is earning at the 
rate of double its entire interest charges. 








Full particulars and price furnished upon 
application. 





We offer the above bonds, and recommend 
them as a safe and conservative invest- 
ment. 


REDMOND, KERR & CO., 
BANKERS, 


41 Wall Street, New York. 





We are able to place gold 
mortgages bearing 6% iuterest 
upon business and resident prop- 
erty in Minneapolis—a rapidly 
growing, prosperous city, the se- 
curity absolutely unquestionable. 
These mortgages are not ver 
plenty, and should be taken 
promptly. Write us for partic- 
ulars. 

Moore BROTHERS, 
Minneapolis, Mfnesota. 





Kansas City Water Works. 


To the Holders of the First Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds of the National Water 
Werks Company, dated August ist, 1883. 
The undersigned Committce announce that holders 

of bonds constituting considerably more than a ma- 

jority of the total amount secured by the above mort- 
gage have become parties to the Bondholders’ Pro- 





November 15, 1894, 
FAIRHAVEN, 


BELLINGHAM BAY. 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS OF PUGET SOUND. 


Is destined pa er a ma 
mercial Center because it has 


Bos ocpn sd Sater arora act 
jacen' 
The most M: ficent és of Tim ibe ie he 


which 


ater 
‘oal in the 
juces a coke equal to Penns: ivania. — Sil 
Bead, Gold other ores. ixtonaive Quarri ig 


and 
dstone mone Be Ses Seiiding purposes. Valuable in. 


THE FAIRHAVEN LAND COMPANY. 
FAIRHAVEN, 


WASHINGTON. 
DULUTH. 


we pnlcoue te idly thought Fa be the center of our 
agricultural country. Duluth 1s 500 miles to the 
northwest and is then but on the southeast borver of 
the rich lancs of Ameria. Four btunared miles 
northwest = Uuluth is Winnipeg, a great wheat 
deput for y pas!. and Win. ipeg and its territory 
must pay tribute to Duluth.”—C.rcago Herald. 


If you want a safe and profitable investment, write 
Cc. E. LUVALTT & CO., Duluth, Mion. 


6% AND '%% 
CAN BE OBTAINED ON 


Indiana Mortgages. 


This has been our business for 20 years. We have 
been successful because we prefer to do a safe busi- 
ness rather than a large one. Just now we can in- 
vest very safely some money on city and farm secu- 
rities. On requ2st we will explain our methods and 
give all the evidence you can hae as to our integrity 
and responsibility. 


THOS.C. DAY & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


United States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORK. 


No. 45 and 47 WALL STREET. 














CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


This Company is a legal depository for moneys 
id into Court, anu is authorized to act as guardian, 
tee or executor. 

INPEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS, 
which may be made at auy time and withdrawr after 
five days’ notice, and wiil be enutled to interest tor 
the whole time they may :emain with the Company. 

Executuors, administrators or trustees of estates, 
seignons and benevoleut institutions, and individu- 
als will find this Company a convenient depository 
for money. 


JoHN A,STEWART, Pres. GEOUGE BLISS, Vice-Pres. 
JAMES-S. CLARK, Second Vice-Pres. 
Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES 
W. BAYARD CrTTiNG, 





DANIEL D. Lorp, 


‘Gustav Hi ‘SCH AB, 
FRANK LYMAN, | b’alyn, 

GEOUGE f, VIELOR, 
WM. WALDORF aSTOR, 
foun STILLMAN, 
JOHN CLAFLIN. 


IOWA FARM 


MORTGAGES 


Are safe and do not default. Conservative investors 
are invited toexumine. Interest and priucipa! ret 0 
lender. Twepty-t» 0 years’ busipess and nolo-s ‘The 
highest retereuves. send fur descriptive pamphlet. 


ELLSWORTH & JONES, 
521 Chamber of Commerce Bidg , Chicago. 
First Natioual Bank Bidg.. luwa Falls, la. 


JOHN CROSBY BROWN. 
EDWARD CouP 








tective Agreement, whereby the undersigned Com- 
mittee are emnowered to represent and act for them. 

Such bondholders as are not already parties to the 
agreement may become such prior to November 20th 
without penalty. 

Under the decree rendered July 5th, 1894, tender of 
title to the city of the water works plant is required 
to be made by the Company on or before December 
Ist, 1884. Unanimity of action is necessary to accom- 
piisn this end, and the interests of the holders of 
bonds secured by this mortgage require united action 
on their part. 

All bondholders who have not already subscribed 
the agreement are urged to do so at once. Copies of 
the agreement may be obtained from any one of the 
undersigned or from the UNITED sTATES 
MORTGAGE COMPANY, 59 Cedar Street, New 
York, the trustee app d by the ag 

Dated NEw YORK, November Ist, 1394. 

GIDEON WELLS, 
Attorney Mass, Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
Springfield, Mass. 
H. W. BARTOL, 
Trustee Estate of B. H. Bartol, Drexel 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 
JAMES TIMPSON, 
Second Assistant Treas. Mutual Life Ins. 
Co., 32 Nassau St., New York, N. Y. 
WILLIAM BOWLY WILSON, 
Wilson, Colston & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


eCHEQUESe 


of THE CHEQUE BANK of LOEDOE, 
issued for over 












RE by_ 15,000 
HOTELS, sirors, stEaMsniP. ok 
RAILKOAD Ci ime and money 
saved. Send for Cire pular. 
EDERICK W. PERRY, 
Gen’l Agent, 2 Wall 8t., New York, 











Will ve sold ata great sacritice; a © acre, in- 
chusing all improvementa, to bona Ade urcnaser. 
Principals in New York, w 

in jew oan d 


OLIVES, care of INDEPENDENT. 


Chicago & Kansas cory Commission Co. 
vestments, Write us. 


Highsclase lone an: 





The Rational Park Bank of New York. 
nas: cdcenevabss.0ncns sovndeeceival Ss, 00+ ,000 
Surplu nibacchnenhda | ctbuisvens?cabenien® 000,900 
Accounts Solicited .Buy and Sell Foreign Zockunse. 
eo boy es fur o.lections. 





SAFETY Db sit VAU = KQUAL TO 
“ANY THE COL 

EBENFZER K. Wie a. Pres., STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice-Pres., VOR, Vicc-Pres., 
GEURGE S. “HIGROK. Cashier, EDWARD J. BALD- 
WIN, Ass t Cashier. 

DIKEC gros elly, Eb K. Wright, 
Josepn T. . Stuyvesant ‘Fish, tseorge S. Hurt, 


Charles Bternbacn, eres Scribuer, wuward C 
Rov. Edward bk. Rockbul Potts, August 

Beimunt, Richard t pekitiela, ing R. Appleton, 
Jobn Jacob astor, George 8. Hickok 


Iowa Loan & Trust Co., 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Capital - - = $500,000 00 

Surplus and Undivided 
Earnings - - - 307,235 96 

Total Assets - - 4,894,735 22 


The Company offers its 5%%* Deben- 
tures: Write for description. 


LETTEKS INVESTMENT 











OF 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BRUTHERS & CO., 
BANKEKS, No. 58 WALL STKEET, N.Y. 











SPECIMEN COPIES. 

Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 
who would like to have x specumen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be accom- 
modated by sending us. on a postal card, 
the name and address to which he would 





ike the paper sent, 





November 15, 1894. 
Kansas City Water Works. 


. To the holders of the 

sIX PER CENT.WATER SUPPLY BONDS. 
DATED JUNE 1, 1885, 

NATIONAL WATER WURKSCUMPANY. 

ee announce that siened agreements 

sveit "tbe boudotgcrs are requrated 

aioe their mediately with the Conti- 
pemenny ot New York or the Mercan- 

tile Trust and Deposit Company itimore. 

to the agreement will be received until 

Novemver 15th, 18:4, without 


ty 
of settlement for protection of such 
wy ts sign the ote Venn agreement has 


from a. ¥ oF the undersizned coyies can be obtained. 
The committee has arranged for the payment of 
pons of tne bunds of such holuers as 





ae Ba RR ee 
a 2: wi * 
‘Dated October auth, 1894. i 


J 

F. M, CO1. 5 

FRED. W. Aa 
Jounmiuttee, 

HOADLY, LAUTERBACH & JOHNSON, 

EDWARD STUXRGEs HOSMER, 


FREDERICK P. DELAFIBLD. Secsetiing: 2 itdiam St. 
‘New York City. ‘ i . 


COMMERCIAL. 


A MORE confident feeling is developing 

in general business, chic fly as a result of 
the popular disapproval of silver heresies, 
Populist ideas and tariff agitation ex- 
pressed at the election last week. Already 
there are signs of reviving interest on the 
part of buyers, and many enterprises 
which have been held in abeyance for 
months pending this event will soon be 
launched with refreshed confidence in the 
future, Thus far the volume of business 
has not been visibly affected, and still the 
improving tendencies are rapidly multi- 
plying to an extent that must soon appear 
in results. In failures there is a large de- 
crease; factories are starting up, iron 
mills and coal mines are feeling a slight 
improvement in demand ; colder weather 
is stimulating the movementof dry goods 
and clothing; the extraordinary low 
price of wheat and cotton is attracting 
attention to the fact that the present 
level is not a permanent one, while the 
abundance ang cheapness of capital is al- 
ready acting as a* powerful stimulus to 
renewed enterprise and activity at no dis- 
tant date. ; 





In the grain markets a firmer tone d2- 
veloped. Wheat advanced 2c. to 57jc. 
under stronger cables and the large re- 
duction of surplus in the West through 
feeding to catule. The Cincinnati Price 
Current estimates that about 40,000,000 
bushels have been recently fed toanimal-, 
and that nearly as much again will be 
used for that purpose before ihe season 
ends. Should these estimates prove cor- 
rect, it is further calculated that this sea- 
son will have only ubout 110,000,000 bush- 
els for export, of which about 55,000,000 
bushels have already been shipped. Were 
it not for the large supplies at home and 
the small export trade, American wheat 
might recover some of its former prestige. 
Unfortunately, however, other producing 
countries possess large supplies both pres- 
ent and prospective; and us E1rope makes 
prices for us the future of wheat -is not 
very roseate. In cotton the situation is 
different, for the reason tbat we are still 
the chief source of supply ; and as present 
low prices, if continued, are almost cer- 
tain to diminish next season's acreage, 
there are many who believe in the future 
of cotton. On the other hand, the pres- 
ent crop receipts are exceedingly heavy, 
and estimates vary from a 9000000 to 
10,000,000 and over crop. Exporis are 
also upon an uausual scale; the total for 
the week being 291,000 bales against 260,- 
000 the same week, 1893. Since Septem- 
ber 1st the exports amount to 1,627,000 
bales compared with 1,228,000, same time 
last year. Our receipts since September 
1st have been 2,635,000 bales and 2,106,000 
for the same periods of the two years. 
Corn showed litile change beyond a ten- 
dency to sympathize with wheat. Pro- 
visions were generally steadier, pork 
being quoted at $183.50@14.00 per mess. 
For groceries there was a slightly better 
demand at wholesale, coffee and sugar 
both displaying a hardening tendency. In 
the iron trade a very hopeful feeling pre- 
vails, expectancy of better things being 
more pronounced than ever. The iron 
trade has been conspicuous for weeks 
past for great expectations and small re- 
sults, However, the weekly capacity of 
furnaces increased 7,781 tons in the month 
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of November, and now stands at 158,000 
tons, compared with 80,000 tons this time 
last year. In the Central West which 
now possesses the greatest natural advan- 
tages and the best plants, the output is 
nearly up to the maximum, Considerable 
quietne-s is observed in the dry goods 
trade, the only noticeable features being 
a better local retail trade, and expec a- 
tions of a more active demand for re- 


assortments with the advent of colder 
weather. The interior trade is slow. 
There is still an excellent demand for low- 
priced boots and shoes, especially con- 
sidering the movement of the last six 
weeks, and manufacturers are generally 
well employ: d. 








READING NOTICKs. 
TO OUR READERs. 


Our Club Rates, given below, are exceed- 
ingly liberal, and offer inducements to old 
subscribers by which they can secure a re- 
duction in the cost of their papers by send- 
ing us new subscribers or by renewing for 
aterm of years. A large proportion of our 
subscribers take advantage of our Club 
Rates by renewing for two years, paying 
five dollars, or for five years, paying ten 
dollars, or by sending the names of other 
subscribers with their renewals. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











One month........$ 25} Six months........$1 50 
Three months..... 75) Nine months 2 25 
Four months..... 100) One year.... -- 300 
CLUB RATES. 
Two years to one SUDSCTIDEr........000ee0002 $5 00 
One year each te two subscribers... oot ee 
Three years to one subscriber......-----.... 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each............ 7 0 
Four years to one subscriber...... ereeesscss) Ge 
Four subscribers one year-each......... soso” ODD 
Five years to one subscriber..... eotewens bac 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each..... eevceccee 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00each. Single 
Copies 10 cents. 
Single copies over 6 months old 25 cents. 
*‘¢*TRIAL TRIP”? one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to subscrib- 
ers after their paid time hasexpired. We 
will, however, take pleasure in continuing 
the paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expiration 
of his subscription, upon receiving a re- 
quest to that effect. 

Our Clubbing List, with other papers and 
magazines, will be sent to any one asking 
for it. 

We can supply individuals, reading 
clubs, colleges, etc. with their entire read- 
ing outfit at reduced rates. 





Many of our readers saw and approved—at the 
Food and Health Exhibition held at the Lenox 
Lyceum,New York City—of the Beveridge Auto- 
matic Cooker, manufactured by W. E. Bever- 
idge, Baltimore, Md. By addressing Mr. Bev- 
eridge, an illustrated circular can ve obtained 
giving interesting facts regarding the desirabil- 
ity of the Cooker as a utensii for daily huuse- 
hold use. He 

Messrs. BycK BrotHErs, clothiers, of 160 to 
164 East 125th Street, with a down-town estab- 
lishment in the Fulton Building, Fulton and 
Nassau Streets, have on exhibition one of the 
largest, finest and most complete stocks of 
ready-made clothing and gen'lemen’s furnish- 
ing goods to be found anywhere in New York. 
Their prices are exceedingly reasonable. 








THERE are no furnishings for bedrooms superi- 
orto the latter-day bra s and iron bedsteads, 
In addition, they give one a feeling of cleanli- 
ness which is very acceptable. The Gould-Mer- 
sereau Company, of 261 and 263 Canal Street, are 
manufacturersof all goods of this description, 
together with bed furnishings of all sorts; and 
they offer them at low prices. 


Noenold, 
Constable Ko Co 
UNDERWEAR. 


“Cartwright & Warner's” 
UNRIVALLED UNDERWEAR 


FOR 
Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


HOSIERY. 


Silk, Balbriggan, Lisle Thread, and 
Cashmere Hose 


For Ladies and Children. 
Men’s Plain and Fancy Half Hose. 
GLOVES. 


Sroadway A 19th at 


NEW YORK. 





Pond’s Extract used Forty years by Physicians 
and the people for Pain an‘ Inflammations. This 
success stamps every bott'e of the Genume.—Adv. 


CHARACT4RISTICS OF A POPULAR 
RAILROAD. 





TRAVELERS find unexcelled accommodations 
and eugremse comfort on the carsof the New 
York Central Ruilroad. American railways 
are noted for the advant»ges which they sfford 
the traveling public, and there are none that 
surpass this splendidly equipped road.—Paper 
Trade Journal. 





THE MIDDLESEX RANKING COM- 


Pt . 


THE Middlesex Banking Company, of Middle- 
town, Conn., having a paid-up capital of $600,000 
and a surplus of $150,000, offers its6 per cent. 
deve ture vonds to those of our readers who are 
conservative enough to prefer good securny 
with a rate of interest to securities of 
doubtful character issued by doubtful concerns, 
but bearing a high interest rate. The Middie- 
sex Banking Company’s debentures are based 
upon a ceposit of first murtga with the Union 
‘Trust Company of New York, or the Security 
Company of Hartford, Conn. The amount of 
issue is limited by law, and vy the law of the 
State of Connecticut trustees, executors, etc., 
are permitted to invest in these bonds. The 
Middles-x Banking Company is a conservative, 
well-managed financia! institution. 








NOLICE. 


‘YHE Twenty-sixth Anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Hospital wili be held on November 17th, at 3 P.M., in 
the Dispensary Building, entrance on seventieth 
Street and Macison Avenue, 

The Hospital will be open for inspection from 1:30 


to 6 P.M. 
The public are invited to attend. 











of getting her 
shoe tops and 
¥\ ankles wet. Her 
, skirt is bound 
/ ™ with the ‘Duxbak’ 
rainproof binding.” 

Two inches wide, imper- 
vious to water, a brand of 






the famaus 
' ) ® 
a { ~ 
hi e e oe Bias 
, Velvet 
ong * go —, 


Skirt Binding, 
which lasts as long as the slcirt. 
**S.H. & M.’’ Dress Stays are the Best. 








Great Double Sale of 
Dress Goods, 


This week, on both Main and Base- 
ment Floors; eighty different lots of 
Dress Goods, to make the principal 
special sale of the season. 

Four cases of handsome Plaids. 

Plain and Fancy Fall and Winter 
Goods, Rough and Smooth finish. 

Remainder of Novelties, shown 
through September and October, re- 
duced more than one half. 

300 rolls of Broadcloth, Irish Frieze, 
and genuine Scotch goods, at clear- 
ing sale prices. 

We have also decided to clear our 
stock of all thefine French Goods, left 
from the past Spring. These will be 
sold at astonishingly low figures. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th St., 
NEW YORK. 





RUGS! RUGS! RUGS! 


Last week we called special attention to the 


“NEW HARTFORD,” 


Equal in effect to an Oriental,and at about the 
price of a Smyrna. 


THIS WEEK 
We offer especially TUE NEW DOUBLED-FACED 


“Ss. Kai,” 


With the sheen and luster of an Antique, and at 
about the Price of a Japanese ; made in all 
sizes, and 


Not to be Found Elsewhere. 


LACE CURTAINS. 


We offer the balance of stock of the oldest and 
la t man»facturer in Europe, consisting of Irish 
Point, Brussels and Tamboured Lace Cure 
taius and Sash Goods 


At Less Than Importer’s Wholesale Price. 





Sheppard Knapp & Co., 


@ixth Ave., 13th and 14th Sts., N. ¥. 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Our Low Prices in Plain 
Figures will Amaze 
and Astenish You. 


Hosiery and Underwear. 


Ladies’ plated SILK STOCKINGS-all) 9F cts. 
colors—were 9.00 d0Z..........c-seeseeres 12 


Infants’ fine black CASHMERE STOCE- } | 7 cts. 
INGS—size 4 to €—were 3.00 doz f 


Ladies’ black CASHMERE STOCKINGS } 33 cts. 
PDN TAO OND is siécivecdsovccsesccccosce § 


Ladies’ ribbed Balbriggan VESTS and 
DRAWERS-—fleece lineu—extra heavy 33 cts. 
—were 6.50 doz 


Ladies’ natural wool VESTS and) cts. 
DRKAWERS—were 12.00 doz............ f each. 


Children’s black ribbed wool COMBI- 48 cts. 
NATION SUITS—2.00 doz.—now ) 


Ladies’ fine white Merino tones 
and DRAWERS—winter weigbt— 98°. { 23 
werel5.00 and 18.(0 doz...........+-- ) . 


Children’s extra fine ribbed CASH- 
MERE STOCKINGS—Caruinal, pink. cts. 
sky — suitable for evening — were | 9 


Carpets. 


SUPERIOR VELVETS in PARLOR PATTERNS, 
with matching 5¢ borders; have never sold less 
than 1.25; 


Our price 78 — 


Finest 10 wire TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, with match- 
ing 5¢ border, were 1.0 ; 


ae 59 cts. 


Oriental Rugs, Modern and Antique, 2 toned Assyr- 
ians and Reversible Smyrnas, at less than actual 


_ cost. 


Ladies’ and Children’s 
THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 


B’WAY, 4TH AVE.,9TH AND 10TH STS. 
NEW YORK. 


O'NEILL'S 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St., 


NEW YORK. 


Trimmed Millinery. 











Superb collection 


TRIMMED BONNETS AND HATS, 


Imported and Domestic. 


New Shapes, Rich Combinations. 


Large Assortment 


Evening Hats 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


Children’s 


Trimmed Hats 
A SPECIALTY. 


6th Ave., 20th to 2Ist St. 
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TRIAL TRIPS 


Aww regular subscriber of ‘The Independ- 
ent?’ is hereby entitled to any one of the fol- 


lowing offers: 
For 3.00 


A sample copy of “ Current Literature ’’ 
or “ Short Stories,’’ provided this adver- 
tisement is mentioned. Otherwise ten cents. 


For 50 cents 


He can have a three months’ trial sub- 
scription to “Current Literature’’ or 
‘* Short Stories ’’ (regular price 7&5 cents). 


For $1.00 


A six months’ trial trip with either 
magazine, or a three months’ trial of both, 
to one address (regular price $1.50). 


For $4.75 


“* Current Literature’’ and ‘‘ The Inde- 
pendent’’ or ** Short Stories’’ and “The 
independent’’ for one year (regular price 
$6.00), 

“Current Literature ’ contains 100 quarto pages of 
text and illustration—the largest, most useful Ry 
zine printed in America. 25 cts. a number. $3.00 a 
year. 

“Short Stories” contains only stories. Itis dainty, 
interesting, wholesome. 2% cts. a number. $3.00a 
year. 

Send remittances on any of these offers to the 
5. 





v 


The Current Literature Publishing Co. 


52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





“The best critical journal in this country.”—H. H. 
BoYESsEN. 


THE DIAL 


A SEMI-MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
Literary Criticism, Discussion and Information. 





THE DIAL, now in its fifteenth year, has lately. 
by enlargement of scope so as to include the broader 
interests of Literature, of Education. and of higher 
culture generally, entered upon a new career of in- 
tiluence and prosperity. Its contributors are from 
every part of the country,including,in one class, Pres- 
idents or Professors of over thirty American colleges 
or universities, from Yale and Harvard on the At- 
lantic Coast to Stanford and the University of Cali- 
fornia on the Pacific. ‘ 


“ THE-DIAL is the best publication of its kind in this 
country.”—JOHN BURROUGHS. 

“ Wise, dignified, scholarly, brilliant, pungent, con- 
temporaneous.”—ALICE FRENCH (Octave Thanet). 

“THE DIAL’s look and bearing are refinement itself. 
Seriousness, fearless care and a right instinct in letters, 
help to make it the best review we have.”—THE INDE- 
PENI ENT. 


A VERY SPECIAL OFFER: 


Any reader of “‘ Review of Reviews” (not 
already a DIAL subscriber) may, by send- 
ing five two-cent stamps, receive the paper 
fer two menths (four numbers), tegether 
with aspecial offer for continuance, on a 
trial subscription, for one year. 








Published on the ist and 16th of each month, $2 a 
year, in advance. 


315 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 
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A little smoother 
A little more durable 
A little bigher priced 


Tadella Alloyed-Zink Pens 


are werth trying and are cheapest in the end 
SAMPLES, 20 STYLES, 10 CENTS 


TADELLA PEN COMPANY 
74 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Sold in 25 cent and $1.25 boxes, postpaid 


WIDE AWAKE 
racts asout SLEEP 


is the title of a little booklet published by Foster 
Bros-, Mfg. Co., Utica, N. Y. It is fall of illus- 
trations and interesting reading, and will be 
mailed free to any address for the asking. 

You spend one-third of your life in bed! 
Have you ever thought of it? Well some spring 
beds rest every part of the body, others rest 
only a portion. Which do you prefer? Write 
them fortheir booklet. 


STEREOPTICONS. 
MAGIC LANTERNS anpb 








ACCESSORIES, SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


to CHAS BESELERmaxer2I8CENTRE ST. 
NEW YORK. 





TRAVEL, ETC. 


AYMOND’S 
R VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED, 


A Winter in 








Read *“ EDUCATION.” 


for a sample copy. . 
KASSON & PALMER, 
50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 





Harper’s Wagazine $3.15. Century $3.60, 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar $3.35, North 
American Review $4.25, Forum $2.75, 
Munsey’s 9c., Scribner’s $2.65, Cosmo- 
politan $1.25, Outlook $2.70, Leslie’s Ilius- 
trated $3.35. Others at like rates. Ex- 
clusive territory. Catalogue, 2,50U peri- 
odicals iree. Mention this paper. 

MOORE’s SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY, 
Brockport, N. Y. 


EDUCATION. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL, DUS ELEY: 


Combines individual teaching with exceptional ad- 
vantages for home and out-door life. Laboratories. 
22 boys. F. B. KNAPP, 8.B. 














California: 


Special Trains of Magnificent Pullman 
Vestibuled Sleeping and Dining Cars 
ACROSS THE CONTINENT at Fre- 
quent Intervals for Los Angeles, San 
Diego, San Francisco, etc. 


The tickets cover every expense of travel both 
ways, and give the holders entire freedom of move- 
bye 0 a Pacific Coast, and on the return journey 

es) ° 





Tours to Mexico by Special Vestibuled 
Trains. 
Independent Railroad and Steamship Tick- 
ets to All Points. 
Send for Scoentasive book, mentioning whether in- 


formation regarding independent tickets, California 
or Mexico tour is desired. 


Raymond & Whitcomb, 


31 East Fourteenth St., 
New York. 





ut 








ON SALE AT 


VERY Low RATES 


taking in all principal points of interest and 
allowing special privileges without extra cost. 
Detailed information and descriptive pamphlets 
will be mailed free on application to W. A. 
THRALL, Gen’! Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
Chicago, if you mention this publication. 
Agents of connecting lines sell tickets via 


Variable 
Route 


Tourist Tickets 


URNA: Sm 


from Chicago. All 
meals served in 
Dining Cars. 
Palace Drawing- 
Room Sleeping Cars 
and Tourist Sleepers 
are run through to 
San Francisco with- 
out change, leaving 
Chicago daily via 



































THE NORTH-WESTERN LINE 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, 





Susurance. 


A SAMPLE WILDCAT. 


THE Insurance World, of Pittsburg, 
remarking that it is quite in accord with 
the fitness of things that irresponsible in- 
surance companies should be represented 
by irresponsible persons as agents, relates 
a recent occurrence in that city as illustra- 
tive. Virginia and West Virginia have a 
liberal number of wildcats, and among 
them is the First National Fire Insurance 
Company of Fredericksburg, Va.; the 
bame sounds well, and anybody who has 
bought one of its contracts—which sell at 
popular : prices—might infer from the 
length of the title that he must be well 
protected, which he is, until a fire occurs 
on his premises. It appears that E. J. 
Steeb, a Pittsburg citizen, replaced a pol- 
icy in a regular company by policy No. 
83,451, issued by this of the long name 
and countersigned by F. Alpert, agent 
at Pittsburg. Then E. C. Allen, for the 
company, inserted in a Pittsburg daily 
a notice to holders of 18 policies which 
he designated by their numbers, that the 
policies had been procured by misrepresen- 
tation and the premiums not having been 
paid to the company, ‘‘ these policies are 
hereby canceled and are of no effect from 
this date.” Then Mr. Allen paid a hasty 
visit to Pittsburg, and sent to the holders 
a type-written letter that he had seen Al- 
pert and tried unsuccessfully to induce 
him to settle or to refund the money, but 
that he should be at his hotel until 9:30 
the next morning and would be pleased to 
receive a call. 

In this letter he speaks of Alpert as 
‘* your agent,” which is fudge and bluff. 
Alpert, representing the company, solic- 
ited the order, delivered the documents, 
and took the money, breaking a law of 
Pennsylvania in so doing; then, having 
nothing small about him, he kept the en- 
tire premium. So the company is ‘ out,” 
as to the money, and that is a feeling 
hurt, of course; but there is no reason 
why the company should object to having 
the policy out also. The policy cannot 
harm anybody—except the one who trusts 
to it, and’for him the company cares not ; 
for the distinguishing characteristic of 
the wildcat is that, while it eagerly ac- 
cepts premiums, large or small, according 
to what can be got, it never pays anything. 
In the eager accepting of premiums it is 
very much like regular and authorized 
companies ; in the not paying, however, 
the resemblance fails. But while the 
wildcat does not print and issue policies 
for fun, it need not trouble itself about 
their staying out if its agents represent it 
most truthfully by refusing to hand over 
anything. 

Probably Mr, Allen hoped to sécure a 
personal call and a little more money, for 
he would ‘‘ be pleased to see you and talk 
to you on the subject”; otherwise, he 
wasted his expenses. He is not an officer 
of the company, if anything may be in- 
ferred from the fact that his name does 
not appear on the policies ; but this is only 
a trifling incident in the case, for very 
likely he is himself the company and 
takes it with him when he travels, The 
policy bears the legend, in bold type, 
‘‘Standard Fire Insurance Policy of the 
States of New York, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey.” This is really a legend of 
the legends, not being true ; the concern 
is not authorized, and would not be 
authorized, by either of those States, but 
printing the words on costs nothing extra, 
and is helpful—it tends to inspire confi- 
dence, and confidence is what is wanted. 
Assets are useful in insurance, and are 
expected ; so the First National, not wish- 
ing to disappoint expectation, has asched- 
ule of assets; nothing is easier than to 
make a schedule of assets, out of nothing, 
and to have them just as good as any of 
the kind ; that is,as good as the $600,000 
which was lately put into the now de- 
funct Commercial Alliance, 

Popular prices will always be popular, 
and some will prefer to pay them rather 
than the prices of genuiue insurance. We 
are courteous enough to our readers, and 
flattering enough to ourselves, to suppose 
that none of our constituency buys wild- 
cat insurance, Yet we may be mis- 
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taken, and so we beg to tender one piece 
of information and one piece of ad- 
vice. The information is that the wild- 
cat is a receiver only ; the cashier is in 
to premiums, and always out—clear out 
of sight—to claims. The advice is that if 
you insist on buying a wildcat policy, the 
refrigerator isa good place for it; at least, 
take care not to let it get heated in a fire, 
for if you desire to collect anything you 
must pursue the wildcat. The collection 
may not be accomplished, even then, but 
you will have the excitement of the chase, 


2 


A MORTALITY EXCEPTION. 
THE VERMONT LiFe, located at Bur- 








‘liogton, is a company of very modest size 


and very little heard of hereabouts, as it 
does not do business in this State. Dur- 
ing the last three years it wrote nearly 
four willions of insurance, and altho that 
is no remarkable volume, certainly, its 
mortality experience upon this business is 
remarkable thus far, for we read that it 
has met only two death losses, and of those 
two one was a case of murder. The com- 
pany is a quarter-century old, and prob- 
ably its mortality experience over its en- 
tire term is not especially noteworthy ; 
but this temporary experience certainly 
is. Now suppose the company should 
make up a new and obviously popular 
table of rates based upon this “actual 
experierice”; or that somebody should 
start an assessment society on such a ba- 
sis, founded impregnably upon what the 
Old Liners have had to pay; or that there 
should be a great rush to join a com- 
pany whose superhuman management 
or fast fixed luck enables it to achieve 
such lovely results ; or that people should, 
on the contrary, refuse to insure life any 
more, on the assumption that dying is a 
going out fashion; or that newspaper 
wiseacres— which would be no more than 
some of them are capable of doing— 
should raise the old cry that not one dol- 
larin ten ‘‘ever” comes back and that 
high premiums “‘ must go”—what then? 
It would be very foolish to do auy of these 
things, certainly; but would it be more 
foolish than the currently talked and 
largely believed proposition that one can 
insure his life ‘‘as” he insures his proper- 
ty, year by year, paying only current cost, 
and not havethat costincrease? In other 
words, that because you can lift a calf to- 
day you can keep on doing so every day 
until the calf has becom3 a cow, or that 
the chancesof your being alive and well 
in 1915 are just about equal to the chances 
of your being so in 1895 ? 

But what does this singular experience 
mean? That the mortality law has 
changed, or that the green old age of Ver- 
mont’s mountains is becoming transferred 
to her citizens? Not in the least. Con- 
trast this three-years’ experience with the 
experience of the New York Life in one 
recent year, in whicha considerable num- 
ber of new entrants (we do not recall the 
number and it is not of consequence now ) 
died, their deaths being strewn all along 
the twelve months ; yet to assume that the 
Vermont is careful and wise in its selec- 
tion and the New York is the contrary, or 


that the field worked by one is better than 
that worked by the other, would be fool- 
ish and erroneous. 

How do we explain it, then? By not 
explaining it—we pass it, as we pass hun- 
dreds of isolated facts which confirm, 
instead of assailing, the law that covers 
them all. It is death to be struck by a 
railway train at full speed,.yet men have 
been so struck without considerable in- 
jury ; a wound in the brain is fatal, by 
the concord of experiences which we call 
law, and yet a man hada tamping iron 
driven through his head by a ‘blast, the 
rod striking under his chin and coming 
out at the top of the skull after travelrsing 
all between, and that man lived many 
years, not even physically incapacitated. 

There is no explanation. Sometimes 
lightning. strikes, and sometimes it does. 
not; sometimes it lifts a few shingles, 
and sometimes it shatters the structure. 
But the law of mortality is not like that 
of the ——. or of the earthquake, 
which as yet baffles attempts to discover 
it. The men who have not died are the 
ones yet to die; and, altho this sounds 
Bunsbyish as a serious statement, it is 
really the condensation of the matter; 
for whatever the fluctuations and how- 
ever favorable early experience may be, 
the ratio of mortality is just a thousand 

thousand, and no insurance scheme 
upon any lighter ratio can endure, 
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Is THERE A MORAL? 


' YRARS ago, a style of letter the cessa- 
tion of which we have several times 
noted, came to this office quite frequently 
—it was a letter written, in varying words 
but of almost uniform tenor, usually by 
clergymen, in protest against what the 
writers considered our unjust treatment 
of assessment life. insurance, and some- 
times they hinted broadly that such 
assumed unjust treatment was purchased 
and paid for. These letters always con- 
tained what was considered a refutation 
by actual experience, to wit, that the 
writer bad been insured from one to seven 
years in such and such a society, and it 
had cost him only a trifle, which he men- 
tioned. The fallacy of this refutation was 
evidént, and either because we have suc- 
ceeded in convincing the class of persons 
who thus wrote of it, or because they 
have given us up as incorrigible, or be- 
cause (if our assessment friends could 
possibly admit this) we do not treat them 
unjustly, such letters have ceased ; we do 
not recall the receipt of one in oe 
five years past. 

Partly for the benefit of all who once 
so wrote or thought, we call attention now 
to a letter which the Union Central Life 
prints in the latest number of its company 
paper, the Advocate. The letter bears 
date of July 25th last, and is from 
Thomas Yeager, adry goods merchant of 
Evansport, O.; we do not know him, but 
assume that he is a veritable person, resi- 
dent in that town. About eighteen years 
ago, he says, he was insured for $1,000 (?) 
in the Odd Fellows Beneficial Association 
of Columbus, an assessment society. At 
first his assessments were only about $15 
a year: but they increased gradually to 
over $60, when he decided that the in- 
creased cost would accelerate lapses, and 
the lapses would increase the cost again, 
and so the society would collapse. He 
therefore dropped out, having paid in over 
$700. His impaired health at present pre- 
cludes obtaining any further insurance, 
and his estate will receive nothing from 
the $700. When he started with the as- 
sessment society he had also a $3,000 pol- 
icy ina regular company. That cost him 
$119.06 annually, and of course he was 
guaranteed that the cost could never in- 
crease. By dividends the cost has de- 
creased, until now it is $75, which he ex- 
pects will gradually decrease still further ; 
moreover, there are millions of assets to 
guarantee that the $3,000 will accrue ulti- 
mately to his estate. 

Mr. Yeager omits to say that his $700 
was not wholly lost, for he did have cur- 
rent insurance while he was paying this 
money in. But there is no residuum, no 
future ; so the contrast is distinct. 

Perhaps our friends who used to be so 
pleased and triumphant over temporary 
cheapness can find a moral in Mr. Yeager’s 
experience. 











INSURANCE. 


AMBRICAN 
gp FIRE 
















INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
Philadeiphia. 
EIGHTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
SS Pe ere 000 00 
ed for reinsurance and all other 
Sid dinininnhe eieninnnoebascassesoseneses 2,106,141 72 
Surplus. over all Liabilities......... ........ 76,973 74 





TAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%. .82,6: 
THOMAS I. MONTOOMERY Pretint” 











THE INDEPENDENT. 


1851. 1894. 
THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
M.V. B. EDGERLY, President. 
JOHN A. HALL, Secretary. 








THE 894, 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY C0., 


Casualty Insurance’ Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP> 
ee ACCIDENT, 


TE GLASS, 
STEAM BOILER’ ELEVATOR 
Employers’ Liability and Burglary Policies. 


—_ 








PAID SINCE ORGANIZ 
LOSSES PAN 508,992.53. TION, 


New England Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
SSETS, Rec. , Piet, 1893..823.204, 16: 
£iK BLILITIES................+ 1,53 7,52 
Fi ese ess 7 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are is- 
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“A Power for Good.” 


The fame of Tbe Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York has gone out 
through the length and breadth of the 
land, and not only is its own ample intro- 


duction, but introduces to favorable at- 





tention whoever represents it. More than 
half a century has passed since it was 
founded, and fifty years of healthy prog- 
ress, of wisely and safely conducted en- 
largement, of honest and conservative 
management, and of public approval and 
patronage, constitute such a body of 
testimony in its favor that none may 
deny or impeach it. In the list of similar 
great financial institutions known over 
the whole world it stands at the head. 
Among the many benevolent forces of 
civilization it is chiefest. In thecamps of 
poverty, affliction and death it has time 


and again been the one rock of resource 


which, when smitten for the benefit of the | 


distressed, has yielded in abundance its 
streams of succor. It has fed. clothed 
and educated thousands upon thousands. 
It has been the nurse of infancy suddenly 
left fatherless, the staff of old age, the 
widows’ almoner and the one comfort in 


death. Its growth has been norma] and 


free from forces implanted in its own 
germ and those which belonged to tle 
conditions and locality of its placement. 
Each year as it passed has not only ringed 
it with added growth, but with added 
strength as well, and hence its increase of 
size has ever been the measure of its in- 
creasing strength. 

If you have no insurance in this great 
Company, apply at once to its nearest 
Agency and inquire as to the plans and 
methods which have made it one of the 
foremost institutions of the world. Do 
not accept a policy in another company 
because some plausible agent says ‘“‘it is 
just as good as The Mutual Life.” There 
is but one best Company to insure in, and 
that one is The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York. 

For details as to policies or agency work, 
apply at the Company’s Head Offices, 

NASSAU, CEDAR AND LIBERTY 

SIREETS, New York, 
or at any of its General Agencies in the 
principal cities of the United States. 





ROSELAND, WOODSTOCK, CONN., 
August 30th, 1894. 
My dear Mr. McCurdy: 

Ihave seen a great deal of really good 
advertising in my long and busy life, but 
after quietly readirg again and again the 
inclosed, from my paper this week, I cannot 
help “rising”? and giving you my “ views 
and conclusions” about it. I regard it asa 
model document, one that would do honor 
to President Cleveland’s Cabinet as a val- 
uable specimen of the best work in that 
line of writing, the best ‘“ put together” 
statement of facts I have ever seen, the best 
use, ina business way, of good plain Eng- 
lish—in all its concise and winning affirma- 
tions. It does not contain a superfluous 
word or a single term that is likely to prej- 
udice anybody, but only such as will have 
influence with the public, particularly with 
all clear-headed business men. 

There, without waiting for “applause,” 
I will take my seat, only adding, “ in con- 
clusion,” that I am, as ever, 

: Yours faithfully, 


(Signed), HENRY C. BOWEN, 
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1850. 


THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
OFFICERS: 





FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
GEORGE G. WILLIAMS..... Pres. Chem. Nat. a. 
PUREE DF, TOC ici stcdscosecscesccesecseusoes Builder 
E. H. PERKINS, JR., 
ME a 


oth 

are the CONTINU BLE TERM PO i 
possible amount of in- 
——-: a = event of death, at the lowest sible 

utlay, and the GUARANTEED IN- 
ROME PO POLICY, which embraces every valuable fea- 
ture of investment insurance, and which in the event 
of adversit; ore the. insured may be used as 
COLLATERAL SECURITY FOR A LOAN, to the 
extent of the t tull legal ot 3 thereo’ if, in ac- 
——- with the terms and conditions of these 
policies. 


GOOD AGENTS, Getaing so ree to represent the Com- 
pany. are invited to ad President, at Home 
cor 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


NEw YORK, January 22d, 1894. 


The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its 
affairs on the 3lst of December, 1893. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from ist Jan- 

uary, 1893, to 3ist December 1893......... $3,193,868 16 

Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 

IN 5 ode (ns cae aetcscdees.a, 4s 1,403,200 31 

Total Marine Premiums.... ..............++ 4,597,068 47 

Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1893, to 31st December, 1893....... ........+ _ 8,490,552 20 

Losses paid daring the same 

DOU ipinickntdevcassitenevesees $1,892,970 00 

Returns of Premiums 

and Expenses....... $711,138 89 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York 


Stock, City, Banks and other Stocks. ... $7,993,455 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 1,652,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

I Milica civics dovenatnancassasces 1,086,828 74 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable...... 1,117,174 29 
Cals 1m BORK... cc ccsccscccccccsscesesccscccce 25,600 46 

PR cn i didadddaccdetisiasvssadanaed $12,055,058 49 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profit will be paid to the holders thereof or their 
legal representatives on and after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1889 will 
be redeemed and paid to the bolders thereof, or their 
legal represertatives, on or after Tuesday, the sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest there- 
on will cease. The certificates to be produced at the 
time of payment, and cancelled. 

Adividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the 
net earned premiums of the Company for the year 
ending thirty-first December, 183, for which certifi- 
cates will be issued on an . after Tuesday, the first of 
May next. 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





TRUSTEES : 





J.D. JONES, CHA 8. H. MARSHALL 
W. H. H. MOORE, CHA LEVERICH. 
A. A. RAVEN EDW'D LOYD JONES, 
JOSEPH H. CHAPMAN, ORGE H. MACY, 
JAMES LOW, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WM. WALDEON P. BROWN 
JAMES G. i. SPOREST, ANSON W. HARD, 
WILLIAM DEGKOOT, AAC BELL 

WILLIAM H. WEBB, GUSTAV AMSINCK, 
HORACE GR. ; 


‘A JOS iI. 
HENKY E. HAWLEY, VERNON H. BROWN 
I .  CHRIS’N pe THOMSEN, 
JOHN 1 RiKER, 
AND, 
SoRN D. HEWL GEO. y 
CHARLES P BURDETT, PAULL. HEBAUD 
N. DENTON SMITH 
J. D. JONES, President. 
W H. H. MOORE, Vice President. 
A.A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President. 


Continental 
INSURANCE CCQMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 








Extract from statement made January Ist, 1894 


Cah Capital: .....06..ccccecccced $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
I iinintccnnincsensdiees . 3,856,575 95 






Net Surplus 1,576,595 38 
Policy-holders’ Surplus...... 2,576,595 38 
ee eee 6,433,171 33 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F. C. MOORE. President. 


HENRY EVANS, Vice President, 
EDWARD LANNING, } 
WM. A. HOLMAN, 5 Secretaries, 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 





C.H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept,, S. W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J.J. MCDONALD, Gen’l Manager, GEO. E. KLINE, 
Ass’t to General Manager, Western Department 
Rialto Building, Chicago, Ill. 

W.S. DUVAL, General Manager, F.C. BARKMAN, 
Assistant to General Manager, Pacific Coast Depart- 
ment, 321 Pine Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


RESPONSIBLE ACENTS WANTED. 
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Old and iuung. 


RICH MAN AND BEGGAR. 


ADAPTED FROM THE GERMAN OF RICHARD LEANDER, 








BY ROBERTA F. WATTERSON. 





Two souls before the Portal stood — 
Before the Gate of Heaven ; 

All round the sun shone rosy red, 
The setting sun of even. 

Aad these two souls had all their sins 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


Oae knew this, and demanded loud 
An entrance through the gate 

He called the holy saint by name, 
And bade him not to wait, 

But let withio one with no sin, 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


The other nothing said—instead 
He wept and told his beads ; 

He could not save his life with boast 
Of having done good deeds. 

All black within—and yet his sin 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


The saint the Portal opened wide, 
And asked the wish of each ; 

For tho they might have sinned on earth 
All Heaven was in reach, 

To let them in, with all their sin 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


With solemn words and pompous mien, 
The one soul voiced his pleasure, 
A hearty meal, the daily news, 
Would be his heavenly treasure. 
Content within, and little sin 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


His wish was granted, and the saint 
Asked of the one downcast, 

What he would choose, to be his dues 
As long as time should last— 

This ene with sin, so biack within, 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


With shakirg tone, and sobbing moan, 
He asked, in blank despair, 

To #ee God’s face, in endlessness— 
For else he did not care. 

Fear lurked within, altho his sin 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


And this one, too—thrice wicked soul— 
Had his desire straightway ; 

God’s glory bright broke on his sight, 
To stay with him for aye— 

Wittrall his sin, so black within, 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


A hundred years—on earth much more— 
Soon passed with fleeting pac>. 

The beggar blest, with Heaven’s best, 
Was watching still God’s face— 

With ali his sin, once black within, 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


That other soul, whose sordid want 
Was put in modest measure, 

Had wearied of his meal and news, ° 
Had wearied of his pleasure— 

In spite of sin, so slight within, 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


When with the century’s ending came 
The Portal-keeping saint, 

To him the sorely wearied soul 
Most meekly told his plaint. 

He felt within that weight of sin 
‘By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


‘© Wherefore,” he said, ‘‘ oh, heavenly saint, 
Feel I this yoke of wo ? 

Altho redeemed, no light has gleamed 
From God’s throne here below. 

I feel within that weight of sin 
By Mary's Son forgiven.” 


“No light has gieamed,’’ the saint replied— 
“As many know fall well— 

Because there is no light to reach 
From Heaven down to Hell,— 

To reach the sin, so black within, 
By Mary’s Son forgiven.”’ 


And grim despair then gripped the soul 
With clutches firm and fast. 

** Alas!’ he cried, “and this is Helf! 
God is forever passed. 

I feel my sin burn black within, 
By Mary’s Son forgiven.” 


**Come thou with me,” and to a house 
The kind saint led the way, 

And there they climbed a narrow stair, 
Unilit by light of day— 

As was witain the soul with sin 
(By Mary’s Son forgiven.) 


A tiny window at the top 
The saint then showed the soul, 
Who, stretching hardly up, looked out, 
On tiptoe through the hole ; 
Altho with sin burnt black within, 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


He saw that other one, who asked 
To see God’s glory bright, 

He saw him staading there, all bathed 
In radiance of ligh t. 

Diviue withio, and with no sin— 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


Eatranced, the soul gazed on the sight. 
The saint stole soft away, 

And stayed until a hundred years 
Once more had rolled their way. 

The soul within grew free from sin— 
By Marg’s Son forgiven. 


Again the saint came down to Hell, 
To see the dwellers there ; 

And finding not the soul he sought, 
He climbed the narrow stair, 

To seek within the one with sin 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


Up by the window, stretching high, 
He found the soal at length, 

Who, watching God, had spent these years 
In gaining holy strength— 

Once black within, now free from sin, 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 


The saint once more said, ‘‘Come with me; 
And took to God in light 

The soul whom lessons slowly learned, 
Had taught to know the right— 

To know the sin, so black within, 
By Mary’s Son forgiven. 
New York Ciry. 
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EPHR&AIM’S PINCH. 
AN IDYL OF DARTMOOR, 











BY THE REV. S. BARING-GOULD, 





A LITTLE to one side of the track that 
leads to Widdecombe in the Moor and 
that branches from the main artery of 
travel which runs from Tavistock to 
Moreton Hampstead, and thence to Exe- 
ter, is an ancient tenement in the midst of 
the waste, called Runnage. 

A word on the ancient tenements. 

From time immemorial certain spots on 
the moor have been favored, as lying to 
the sun, having shelter from the winds, 
as near pure springs of water, and as pos- 
sessing tractsof somewhat deep soil. The 
first who settled in these pleasant spots 
were primeval colonists far away in the 
gloom that precedes history; but ever 
since these sunny slopes have been held 
by persons who claimed a prescriptive 
right to the dwellings and the inclosures 
around. The holders of these tenements 
hold under the Crown. As little trout 
are devoured by great trout, so has it 
been on the moor. The Duchy of Corn- 
wall bas bought up these freeholds when- 
ever ityhas had the chance. In 1344 there 
were forty-four ; in the beginning of last 
century the number had shrunk by ten, 
and now is further reduced to ten. 
Singularly enough, the owner of one of 
these is—the Poor of Brixham. 

Runnage lies in a very lonesome spot ; 
the hills that fold about it to the back and 
west afford sufficient shelter for sycamores 
to have grown to a considerable size— 
sycamore, the one tree which will hold its 
own anywhere. 

The tenants of these holdings enjoy 
great right by custom. The heir of each 
and every one, on the death of each and 
every tenant, has by custom the privilege 
of inclosing eight acres of the forest or 
waste ground, paying therefor one shil- 
ling annually to the Crown ; and this in- 
closure is called a new-take. No wonder 
that the Duchy of Cornwall does all in its 
power torid itself of these encroaching 
neighbors. The new-take walls have 
wrought the destruction of the rude stone 
monuments ; avenues of upright stones, 
circles, cromlechs, kistvaens have been 
ruthlessly pillaged, used as quarries which 
have been handy. Ina great many cases 
the largest upright stones have been seized 

upon as gateposts, or thrown across the 
leats and rivers as bridges, or have been 
utilized to prop u» linhays, and the lesser 
stones that perhaps commemorated some 
insignificant tribesman have been left, 
while the great menhir set up in honor of 
his chief has disappeared. Sometimes 
the builders of the new-take walls threw 
down a great monolith with the intention 
of breaking it up, and then abandoned it 
because they found smaller stones more 
handy ; sometimes they transported such 
big stones part way to the new wall, and 


* lumber. 


cast it down, as being too heavy for their 
arms to convey any further. The marvel 
is that so much still remains after over a 
thousand years of wanton ravage. 
Runnage tenement house is new. The 
ancient farm dwelling has been rebuilt in 
recent times, but at the time of our story 
the old dwelling was standing. It was a 
typical moor-house. A gateway in a high 
wall of rude granite blocks built up with- 
out mortar gave access to a courtyard 
paved, very small, into which all the 
windows of the house looked. Here, also, 
were the outhouses, stables, pigstyes, the 
well house, the peat store, the saddle and 
farm implement houses. All opened in- 
ward, all could be reached-with very little 
exposure. The main door of the dwelling 
did not open into the kitchen, but into a 
sort of barn in which every sort of lumber 
was kept, with the fowls roosting on the 
This served as a workhouse for 
the men on rainy or foggy days; here 
they could repair damaged tools, hammer 
out nails and rivets, store potatoes, nurse 
the sheep in ‘‘ yeaning time,” prepare the 
rashes for thatching. Here at the end were 
heaped up high to the roof vast masses of 
dry bracken to serve as bedding, and in 


this, in bad weather, the children played 
_ hide-and-seek, and constructed themselves 


nests. At Runnage at one time lived the 
substantial tenant, Quintin Creeber, pay- 
ing to the Crown a slight acknowledg- 
ment, and thriving on the produce of his 
sheep and kine and horses. He tilled 
little grain, grew no roots. There was 
always grass or hay for his beasts. If the 
snow lay un the ground deep, then only 
had he recourse to the hayrick. What 
little grain he grew was rye, and that was 
for the household bread. 

Quintin Creeber had a daughter, Cecily, 
or, as she was always called, Sysly, a 
pretty girl with warm complexion, like a 
ripe apricot, very fullsoft brown eyes and 
the richest auburn hair. She was lithe, 
strong, energetic ; she was Quintin’s only 
child ; his three sons were dead. Onehad 
been killed in a mine, one had died of 
scarlet fever, and the third had fallen into 
the river in time of flood, and had ac- 
quired a chill which had carried him off. 

Sysly would be the heir to Quintin—in- 
herit Runnage, his savings, and the right, 
on her father’s death, of inclosing another 
eight acres of moor. On the loss of his 
sons, Quintin had taken into his service 
one Ephraim Weekes, a young man, 
broad shouldered, strongly built, noted as 
a constructor of new-take walls. Ephraim 
had a marvelous skill in moving masses 
of granite which could not be stirred by 
three ordinary men. It was all knack, he 
said, alldone by pinching, that is to say, 
by leverage. But he used more than a 
lever—he employed rollers as well. With- 
out other than a ready wit, and a keen 
estimation of weights and forces drawn 
from experience, Ephraim was able to 
move and getinto place blocks which two 
and even three other men would avoid 
touching. He-was not a tall man, but was 
admirably set and proportioned. He had 
fair hair and blue-gray eyes, a grave, unde- 
monstrative manner, and a resolute mouth. 

Instead of wearing hair about his face, 
it was Ephraim’s custom to shave lip and 
cheek and chin; the hair of his head he 
wore somewhat long, except only on two 
occasions when he had his hair mown by 
the blacksmith at Widdecombe; one of 
these was Christmas, the other midsum- 
mer. Then for a while he was short- 
cropped ; but his hair grew rapidly again. 

He was a quiet man who did not speak 
much, reserved with the farmer, and not 
seeking companionship at the nearest 
hamlet of Post Bridge, where was the 
tavern, the social heart of the region. 

Ephraim was the youngest son of a 
small farmer at Walna, a house with a bit 
of land that had been parted off from 
R-mnage tenement at some time in the 
tenth century. Walna could not maintain 
four men, besides the farmer and his wife, 
consequently the youngest, Ephraim, was 
obliged to seek work away from the pa- 
rental house; and he had been employed 
repairing fallen walls and constructing 
new ones, till Quintin Creeber had en- 
gaged him as a laborer on his farm. Not 
for one moment had it occurred to the 
owner of Runnage that this might lead 
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to results other than those of business be- 
tween master and man—that it was possi- 
ble Ephraim might aspire to Sysly, and 
his daughter stoop to love the laboring 
man, 

It was quite true that in the matter of 
blood the Creebers and the Weekeses were 
equal, but a moorman is too practical a 
man to consider blood ; he looks to posi- 
tion, to money. The husband he had in 
his eye for his daughter was a man who 
had capital wherewith to develop the 
resources of the farm, to enlarge the new- 
takes, to break up fresh soil, to buy well- 
bred horses, and double the number of 
‘oxen, and quadruple that of sheep kept 
on the farm and the moor over which he 
had free right of common. Quintin would 
have hesitated to take into his employ 
Killeas, that is to say, Archelaus Weekes, 
the eldest son of his neighbor at Walna, a 
handsome fellow, with a song or a joke 
always in his mouth, who loved to romp 
with the girls, who liked his-glass at the 
tavern ; but Ephraim was different. What 
girl would care for him, plain, silent, 
without wickedness (i. e., mischief) in 
him, who never made or understood a 
joke? 

Sysly was aged seventeen when 
Epbraim, a man of twenty-three, came 
into the service of Quintin Creeber. He 
served faithfully for seven years, and 
never gave the farmer cause to reproach 
him for inactivity, was ever docile, oblig- 
ing and industrious. Such a man was not 
to be found elsewhere ; such a combina- 
tion of great strength, skill and sobriety. 
Creeber esteemed himself most lucky in 
having such a servant. Ephraim did 
more than two other men, and never 
asked for increase of wage, never grum- 
bled at the tasks imposed upon him, 

When seven years were over, then Sysly 
was twenty-four, and Ephraim was 
thirty. There had come suitors for the 
girl—among them the eldest son of the 
farmer Weekes, the light-hearted, hand- 
some Killeas, She had refused him. The 
young farmer of Hexworthy had sued for 
her, and had been rejected, greatly to the 
wonder of Quintin. Now when the seven 
years were over, then Ephraim, in his 
wonted quiet, composed manner, said to 
the owner of Runnage : “‘ Maister, me and 
your Sysly likes one another, and we 
reckon us’ll make one. What sez you to 
that,M aister?” 

Quintin stared, fell back in astonish- 
ment, and did not answer for three min- 
utes, while he gave himself time for con- 
sideration. He did not want to lose a val- 
uable servant. He had no thought of giv- 
ing him his daughter. So he said: 
**Pshaw ! you’re both too young. Wait 
another seven years, and if you be in the 
mind then, you and she, speak of it again.” 
Ephraim took Quintin at his word, with- 
out a remonstrance, without an attempt 
to persuade him to be more yielding. 

He remained on another seven years. 

Then Sysly was aged thirty-one, and 
he—thirty-seven. On the very day four- 
teen years on which he had entered the 
house at Runnage, exactly when the seven 
years were concluded, at the end of which 
farmer Quintin had bid him speak of the 
matter again, then Ephraim went in quest 
of him, with the intent of again asking 
for Sysly. He had not wavered in his de- 
votion to her. She had refused every 
suitor—for him. He found the old man 
in the outer barn or entrance to the house; 
he was filling asack with rye. 

‘* I say—Ephraim,” he spoke, as Weekes 
entered ; “‘there’s the horse gone lame, 
and we be out of flour. What is to be 
done? Sysly tells me there bain’t a crumb 
of flour more in the bin, and her wants 
to bake to once.” 

“* Maister,” said Ephraim, ‘‘ ’'ve waited 
as you saiqd this second seven years. The 
time be up to-day. Me and Sysly, us 
ain’t changed our minds, not one bit. Just 
the same, only us likes one another a 
thousand times dearer nor ever us did 
afore. . Will’y now give her to me?” 

‘‘Look’y here, Ephraim. Carry this 
sack 0’ rye on your back to Widdecombe 
mill, and bring it home full ’o flour— 
and I will.” 

Then he hastily went out. He had set 
the man an impossible task. It was five 
miles to the mill, and the road a moun- 
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tainous one. But he had put him off— 
that was all he cared for. ; 

In the room was Sysly. She had heard 
all. She. came out; she saw Ephraim 
tying up the neck of the sack. ‘‘ Help 
her up on my back, Sysly,” said he. 

“Eph !—you do not mean it ! You can’t 
doit. Iv’s too much.” 

He said: ‘‘ Carry this sack to Widde- 
combe mill, and bring’n back full o’ flour, 
and you shall have her.” 

“Tt was a joke.” 

‘‘T don’t understand a joke. He said 
it. He’s a man of his word, straight up 
and down.” 

Sysly helped the sack up. But her 
heart misgave her. 

‘Eph !” she said ; ‘‘ my father only said 
that because he knew you couldn’t do it.” 

**T can do it—when I see you before me.’’ 

** How do’y mean, Eph?” 

‘* * Bring back the sack o’ flour, and you 
shall have her.’ Sys, I’d carr’ the world 
on my back for that.” 

He was strong, broad-shouldered, and 
he started with his burden, 

Sysly watched him with doubt and un- 
rest. 

Was it possible that he could reach 
Widdecombe with such a burden? If he 
reached the mill, could he carry back the 
sack of flour? She watched him down 
the hill, and across the Wallabrook that 
gave its name Walna (now corrupted into 
Warner) to his father’s farm. Then en- 
sued an ascent, and she saw him toiling up 
the hill-of Sousson’s Moor with the sack 
on his back. Was there any avail in his 
undertaking this tremendous exertion? 
Surely her father, if he had intended to 
give his consent, would not have made it 
conditional on the discharge of such a 
task! Surely, if he had designed tomake 
Ephraim his son-in law, he would not 
have subjected him to such a strain! 
Was it not probable that Ephraim would 
do himself an injury in attempting this 
impossible task ? 

Sysly knew the resolution, the love of 
the silent, strong-hearted man; she felt 
assured that he would labor on under his 
burden, toil up the steep slopes—struggle, 
with perspiration streaming, with panting 
lungs and quivering muscles, up the great 
ridge of Hamledon—that he would pursue 
his purpose till nature gave way. And 
for what? She did not share his con- 
fidence in the good faith of her father. 
She watched Ephraim till the tears so 
clouded her eyes that she could see the 
patient, faithful man no longer. 

Hours passed. The evening came on; 
and Quintin Creeber returned to the 
house. 

‘Where is Ephraim?” he asked. ‘I 
want to have the mare blistered—she can’t 
put a foot to the ground.” 

“Ephraim is gone to Widdecombe,” an- 
swered Sysly. 

**To Widdecombe ? 
eave?” ‘ 

‘Father, you told him to carry the 
sack,” 

Old Creeber stood aghast. 

**To carry the sack o’ rye !” 

** You told him he was to take that to 
the mill, and bring back flour.” 

**Tt was nonsense. I never meant, it. 
It was a put-off. Hecan’t do it. Noman 
can. He'll chuck the sack down on the, 
way and come back without it.” 

** He’ll never do that, Father.” 

Quintin Creeber was much astonished. 
The man had taken him at his word. The 
more fool he. He had attempted the 
impossible, Well, there was this advan- 
tage. When Weekes returned without the 
flour or rye, he, Quintin, would be able to 
laugh at him and say: ‘‘ You have not 
fulfilled the condition, therefore—no Sys- 
ly for you.” 

Quintin Creeber walked out of his farm 
buildings and went to the Widdecombe 
road, 

** Pshaw !” said he, ‘‘ the man is an ass. 
He couldn’t do it. He should have known 
that, and not have attempted it.” 

As he said these words to himself he 
discerned in the evening glow over Sous- 
son’s Moor a figure descending the path or 
road, 

“By gum!” said the farmer, ‘‘it is 
Ephraim, He’s never done it; he has 
come back beat—turned halfway. How 
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the chap staggers! By crock! he’s down, 
he’s fallen over a stone. The weight is too 
much for him descending. I swear, if I 
didn’t know he were as temperate as—as 
—no one else on the moor, I’d say he were 
drunk, he reels so, There he be now at 
the bridge. Ha! he has set the sack 
down, and is leaning—his head on it. I 
reckon he’s just about dead beat. The 
more fool he! He should ha’ known I 
never meant it. -What! he’s coming on 
again. Uphill! Thatlltry him. Gum! 
a snail goes faster. He has to halt every 
three steps. He daren’t set down the 
sack ; he’d never get her up on his back 
agaiv. There he is, down on one knee; 
kneeling to his prayers, be he? or taking 
his breath? He’s up again and crawling 
on. Well, Irecken this is a pretty bit of 
a strain for Ephraim, up this steep ascent 
wi’ a sack o’ flour on his back, and four to 
five miles behind him.” 

The farmer watched the man as he 
toiled up the road, step by step; it seemed 
as if each must be the last, and he must 
collapse, go down in a heap at the next. 
Slowiy, however, he forged on till hecame 
up to Quintin. Then the yeoman saw his 
face. Ephraim was haggard, his eyes 
starting from his head; he breathed 
hoarsely, like one snoring, and there was 
froth on his lips. 

Quintin Creeber put his hand under the 
sack. ‘*By gum!” said he; “flour !” 

It wasevenso. That man had carried 
the burden of rye to the mill, and had 
come back with it in the condition of 
flour. 

Half-supporting the sack, the farmer 
attended his man as he stumbled forward, 
turned out of the road, and took the track 
to Runnage. 

Ephraim could not speak. He looked 
out of his great, starting eyes at the mas- 
ter, and moved his lips; but foam, not 
words, formed on them, They were pur- 
ple, cracked and bleeding. So they went 
on till they reached the farm. Then, in 
the outer chamber, without a word 
Ephraim dropped the sack, and sank 
against it, and pointed to Sysly, who ap- 
peared in the door. 

‘*Gammon!” said Quintin; ‘“‘you weren’t 
such a fool as to think to have she? Her’s 
not for you—not tho you've took the sack 
and brought’n back again. Sysly—yours 
—never !” 

The man could not speak. He sank, 
slipped down, and fell before the sack, 
that partly held him up. His head drop- 
ped forward on his breast. 

‘**Look up, Ephraim ; don’t be a fool!” 
said the yeoman. 

He was past looking up. He was dead. 

On the old ordnance map of 1809, I see 
that the steep ascent up which Weekes 
made his last climb, laden with the sack 
of rye flour, is marked as ‘‘ Ephraim’s 
Pinch.” 

As a moorman said : ‘‘ That was a pinch 
for Ephraim—such a climh with such a 
weight after nine miles; but there was 
for he a worser pinch, when old Creeber 
said, ‘It is all for naught. You sha’n't 
have she.’ That pinched Ephraim’s heart, 
and pinched the life out of he.” 

But I observe that on the new ordnance 
of 1886 ‘‘ Ephraim’s Pinch” is omitted. 
Can it be that the surveyors did not think 
the name worth preserving? Can it be 
that Ephraim and his pinch are forgotten 
onthe moor? Alas! time with her waves 
washes out the writing on the sands. May 
my humble pen serve to preserve the 
memory of Ephraim and his Pinch. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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AN IDEAL SCHOOL. 


BY P, MCARTHUR, 





Ir I could only understand 
What all the creatures say 

When they are talking, half my books 
I'd gladly throw away. 


What people write about the birds 
And beasts I would not heed ; 

The funny guesses that they make 
I would not stop to read. 


But out into the woods I’d go, 
Lie down beneath a tree, 
And coax the birds and beasts to tell 
Their histories to me, 
ONTARIO, CANADA. 


THE LINNETSVILLE GIRAFFE. 
BY LOUISE R. BAKER. 


LINNETSVILLE was not a large place, 
not large enough by any means to have a 
giraffe. At the north end of Linnetsville 
was the School, a square building four 
stories high. It was on account of the 
School, undoubtedly, that Linnetsville 
had a certain air of importance about it 
not to be found in the neighboring villages 
of Ton and Bingham. It was on account 
of the School, also, that Linnetsville had 
a giraffe. 

There was never any murmur in Lin- 
nettsville against the selectness of the 
School. The majority of the boys were 
sent thither from a distance. Two little 
boys from Alabama had arrived at the 
beginning of the present session. Of all 
the boys in Linnetsville -the minister’s son 
alone walked to and fro between his home 
and the School. The Doctor’s oldest boy 
rode daily over the road from Ton, and 
the young Saunders, the rich tanner’s sons 
from Bingham, got out of the stage at the 
School door each Monday morning. 

The people of Linnetsville took a spe- 
cial pride in the School. The dressmaker 
was never weary of giving bits of infor- 
mation in regard to the ‘‘ newest scholar.” 
She liked to relate about Dickey Quinn 
crying out from the dormitory bed on the 
first. night of his arrival: ‘* No. 67, ’m 
in!” and how the very little boy from Al- 
abama had been found behind the Doctor’s 
barn with his arm over his tearful face. 
‘*He was sobbin’ pitiful,” explained Miss 
Tweedle ; ‘‘ but no, indeedie, he wouldn’t 
tell the name of the boy that had been 
whippin’ him. Laws! his trousers was 
most tore off o’ him. The gals in the 
clothesroom had a good laugh over them 
trousers. ‘No,’ he says, ‘I won’t give his 
name ; if anybody’s to whip him back it’s 
me.’ He’s that little feller with the long 
yaller curls and the velvet cap, the one 
that declares that he has the money for to 
buy up the whole of John William’s candy 
shop. He kind of puts me in mind of a 
banty chicken, that little and all puffed 
up. Mrs. Dr. Adams says it was more 
than she could do to keep from laughing 
when he says, ‘If anybody’s to whip him 
back it’s me.’” , 

But no one at the Doctor’s school ever 
gave more food to the Linnetsville gossips 
than did Sam Somers, of °81. He was a 
wiry-looking boy of fourteen, red-headed 
and freckle-faced, rather undersized to be 
sure, but counteracting this deficiency by 
a boisterous overflow of wit. ‘‘ With a 
tongue as ready as Sam Somers,” was the 





- greatest praise a boy of the school could 


attribute to an absent hero. 

If Sam's mischief had partaken only of 
the ridiculous sort, he would have been 
more than tolerated in Linnetsville ; he 
would, in fact, have been vastly and fully 
appreciated, for there was scarcely an in- 
habitant of Linnetsville from the minister 
down who didn’t dearly love a joke. But 
beyond the approval of the School Sam 
cared not a jot. He was rather pleased 
when he made enemies with the black- 
smith by hiding the best bellows in the 
weeds outside the shop. ‘I can relisha 
bit of fun as well as my betters,” roared 
the blacksmith, waving the recovered bel- 
lows at Sam’s grinning crowd; ‘but I 
bid you take keer when you come to put- 
ting your nonsense wholesale on me!” 

“Tf you look in the weeds again, 
smithy, perhaps you can find your head,” 
called the wit of the Doctor’s school, in a 
ptopitiatory voice. ‘‘ You ought to find 
it before you shoe another horse.” 

One day at the noon recess Sam and his 
crowd, accompanied by the little boy from 
Alabama, strolled leisurely down the Lin- 
netsville road, sometimes called the main 
street, and ranged themselves comfortably 
on a favorite panel of worm fence “ be- 
longing to the road,” as Sam had taken 
care to inform the man who owned the 
lot on the other side. The long curls of 
the small boy from Alabania had been 
judiciously clipped, but an abundant crop 
of short curls stood out riotously over his 
head. Some one had wished that morn- 
ing that ‘‘Gunnel’s mother could see 
him.” 

“‘ Hello, Gunnel,” said Sam, suddenly ; 
‘ever been to a circus?” 
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‘* No-o,” answered Gunnel. He was a” 
extremely honest boy—‘‘ too honest for the 
times,” according to the Linneteville 
school, 

‘You don’t mean to say your mother 
never got you in to look at the animals?” 

‘* No-o,” repeated Gunnel. 

‘* Never saw a bear nor a rhinoceros ?” 

‘Oh, I have seen a bear,” said Gunnel, 
brightening up. ‘‘ We have two bears in 
the park at home. And:I have seen a 
wildcat, too.” 

‘*I tell you the fellow hasn’t done so 
bad,” said Morris. ‘‘ A wildcat and two 
bears ; why, how old are you, Gunnell?” 

‘*1’m nine,” said Gunnel. 

‘* But you’ve never seen a giraffe, have 
you, Gunnel?” Sam leaned forward with 
his hands upon his knees. ‘‘ You didn’t 
know, boy, that we had a giraffe here at 
Linnetsville ?” 

‘*N-o-0-0,” said Gunnel. 

‘* They grow here,” said Sam. 

Gunnel closed his mouth right tight, his 
dimples deepened ; evidently he had made 
up his mind not to be hoaxed. 

‘© Tf you shut your eyes instead of your 
mouth, and open them in three minutes, 
*pon my honor I'll show you a giraffe,’’ 
said Sam. 

The boys on the fence began to laugh. 

‘*What'll you be at next, Sam?’ in- 
quired Hillen. 

‘““Yes, Gunnel, shut your eyes,” said 
Morris; ‘‘and in three minutes, two min- 
utes now, Somers’ll show you a giraffe.” 


“Shut your eyes, quick,” ordered 
Brown. 
Gunnel shut his eyes. After all he 


might as well run the risk. The boys did 
sometimes tell the truth ; they had already 
shown him an owl and a bat. Gunnel 
shut his eyes tighter than he had shut his 
mouth and waited patiently. 

‘*Open your eyes, O Alabama! and be- 
hold the Linnetsville giraffe,” ordered 
Sam, in a stage whisper; and Guanel 
obediently opened his blue eyes. 

The boys on the fence were all laugh- 
ing. 

‘* Why it ain’t a giraffe—it’s, it’s a lady,’ 
stammered the astonished Gunnel, while 
Sam/’s admirers nearly tumbled off the 
fence. 

Not only was the Linnetsville giraffe a 
lady, but she was a lady who had raised 
her eyes and was in the act of smiling 
upon the row of boys on the fence. She 
let her eyes droop, however, and a faint 
pink stole into her white cheeks as she 
passed on up the road. 

“She heard you, Sam,” said Morris, 


** and Gunnel, too.” 
**Can’t help it,” said Sam. ‘‘ My! how 
tall is she?” 


*‘ Over six feet, I bet,” said Hillen. 

**Six feet ten, I reckon,” said the small 
boy from Alabama. 

Now, altho Gunnel had felt very bad 
indeed when Morris said that the lady had 
heard ‘‘Gunnel too,” he was so flattered 
by the applause his last remark evoked 
that by the time a fresh relay of boys 
made their appearance over the bill he 
was kicking the dust about him in the 
middle of the road, waving to them and 
shouting: ‘‘ Bet you never saw the Lin- 
netsville giraffe !” 

‘**Linnetsville is poor off for curiosities,” 
remarked the wit, descending from the 
fence with his hands in his pockets ; *‘ but 
we have got a giraffe.” 

The fresh relay turned, and the whole 
crowd looked after the figure ascending 
the further hill 

**By George! she does resemble a gi- 
raffe,” said Killgore ; ‘‘ that name is going 
to stick.” 

Whether the name was destined to stick 
or not the knowledge of it was destined to 
spread. 

‘That little red-headed rascal up at the 
school has gone and nicknamed Miss Ann 
Davis,” said the village dressmaker, form- 
ing the drapery slowly and carefully 
about the most fashionable of her cus- 
tomers ; ‘‘he’s give her the name of the 
Linnetsville giraffe. What do you think 


of that, Miss Perkins ””’ 

**T think it’s a mortal shame,” declared 
Miss Perkins, energetically. 

** Well, ’tis,” acquiesced Miss Tweedle. 
‘* But laws, when a body’s so powerful 
tall they might know, sooner or later, 
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schoolboys would have something to say 
about it. There’s never no telling what 
theyll be up to next. She’s shy enough 
on the subject of her hight a’ready with- 
out being plegged on the public roads. I 
remember the day Ann Davis was sixteen 
years old, she looked in the glass at her- 


self and just set down onthe floor and . 


cried like a baby. ‘If only I was broad- 
er,’ she said, ‘ ’twouldn’t be so bad ; but I 
ain’t nothing but a gawky beanpole.’ 
She ain’t widened out much neither. 
Every dress she hands in to me she blushes 
when she gives the number of yards she 
has got and hopes it’ll be enough. Land 
sakes! it is a pity fer any woman to tower 
heads above the rest of us.” The little 
dressmaker drew herself up with a grand 
air, and the fashionable little customer 
laughed. 

“You and I had best keep in the by- 
ways, Miss Tweedle,” said Miss Perkins, 
still laughing, ‘‘or the red-headed boy 
will be naming us moles or something un- 
dersized.” 

‘IT wouldn’t take a boy’s jabbering to 
heart nohow,” said the dressmaker ; “it 
pleases em too much. Let Sam Somers 
name mea mole and I'l holler back to 
know where the school came across a 
talicing fox.” 

The little woman, however, walked the 
main street undisturbed ; it was only the 
tall figure of Miss Ann Davis that might 
be seen skirting along the byways. ‘‘ She 
won’t go by the school if she can help it, 
*ceptin’ when the boys is in,” said the 
communicable Miss Tweedle; *‘ and even 
then a body may notice her a-looking up 
quick to the windows.” 

Indeed, Miss Davis was averse to even 
so much as passing the blacksmith shop, 
wherein resided the warmest of her 
friends. The village blacksmith had bur- 
dened himself with her humiliation along 
with his own, and the tall woman knew 
that whenever she came into view of the 
wide doors of the shop the conversation 
in the shop was directed toward her. 

** A little red-headed monkey of a boy 
callin’ a lady a giraffe,” roared the black- 
smith, as the lady went rapidly along. 
‘* Bidding me for to look in the weeds for 
my head was sassy enough; but when 
it comes to callin’ a lady a giraffe, I’m in 
for giving the fellow a lickin’.” 

‘It’s very foolish in me to mind,” said 
Miss Davis “to herself: ** but it’s only 
human to wish I didn’t tower inches and 
inches above the rest of womankind.” 

It is a right good thing sometimes to 
tower inches and inches above the rest of 
womankind, “‘ miles and miles above the 
rest of womankind,” as it was put by the 
School Journal seven months after Sam 
Somers exhibited the Linnetsville giraffe 
to the blue eyes of little Gunnel. 

This same little Gunnel, according to 
the boys at the Doctor’s School, had his 
nose put out of joint at the beginning of 
February when there appeared in the play- 
room one Thursday morning a boy three 
years his junior. Sam Somers’s little 
brother, represented before his coming in 
the light of a ‘* perfect terror,” turned out 
to be aremarkably sweet-tempered fellow. 
**The littlest bit of a fellow to be sent 
away to school,” said the village dress- 
maker ; ‘‘ but it seems he’s just put here 
while his ma goes off to a resort to recover 
her health. It’s a good thing for the poor 
lady that her oldest son isn’t at home ; 
yes, indeedie! she’d been dead long ago, 
[haven’t no doubt, if Sam had been a-pleg- 
ging around the place. The first day at 
dinner the little fellow hollers out to know 
why they puts the soup in bowls instead 
of plates. And when he hears ’em all 
laughing, and finds out that silence is kept 
at the meals, his little fat face gets as red 
as his brother’s head, and he bats his eyes 
as hard as he can to keep from crying. 
The little boy from Alabama was a beau- 
tiful child when he come, with them long 
curls ; but Mrs. Doctor Adams says that 
this little fellow is a regular darling.” 

Conversation in Linnetsville became 
animated again when “ Mrs. Dr. Adams 
and her three babies” were dispatched 
south for ‘‘a month or so.” 

“I’ve been noticing for some time,” 
said the dressmaker, ‘‘how as her waist 
measure was getting less and less. No, it 
won’i surprise me to hear at any minute 


that Mrs. Dr. Adams is going into de- 
cline.” 

Three weeks after the departure of the 
Doctor’s wife and her babies sickness 
broke out in the school. There was a 
whisper at first of ‘‘ scarlet fever,” then of 
** typhoid”; but when it became known 
for a surety that the sickness was ‘ dipth- 
theria,” terror in the village was great. 
Once, years before, diphtheria had come 
to Linnetsville, and it had left the *‘ empty 
chair” in almost every home. 

There was a scared expression in Miss 
Tweedle’s eyes as she gave her latest bit 
of information: ‘“‘They say the Doctor’s 
telegraphed to his wife to stay where she 
and the children’s safe. The Doctor’s in 
for writing to the parents and breaking up 
the school ; but the physicians tell him to 
do nosuch thing—they’re experimenting!” 
she added, hysterically. 

The dressmaker of Linnetsville wrung 

her hands when she said, two days after- 
ward: ‘*The women servants up at the 
School have refused to go near the in- 
firmary ; the physicians are still persuad- 
ing the Doctor not to break up the school, 
and there’s eleven boys dying.” 
* Eleven boys up to theschool is dying.’’ 
The blacksmith uttered the words in a 
choking voice. ‘*They say the women 
folks is skeered off. This diphtheria is a 
terrible thing.” He raised his eyes as the 
tallest woman in Linnetsville went by the 
shop. ‘‘Miss Ann Davis knows what 
diphtheria is,” he continued, bending to 
his work ; “‘ she lost mother and brother 
and sister by it when she was nothing but 
a slip of a gal.” 

Miss Ann Davis entered the school 
grounds timidly. The Doctor and the 
physicians were standing conversing 
together in the yard,and they discontinued 
their conversation and looked at her, a 
gleam of expectation lighting up the eyes 
of Dr. Horn, from Bingham, 

**T may be intruding,” said Miss Ann, 
passing one hand nervously over the 
other ; ‘‘ but if it’s true that eleven of the 
boys are lying very ill and there is no 
woman to wait on them, why, I trust you 
will be kind enough to accept my serv- 
ices ; I shall be glad to do what I can.” 

Dr, Adams clasped her hand; he could 
not speak a word. 

‘“‘They say as Ann Davis took right 
hold a’most as if she was a trained nurse, 
and the servant women have come back. 
It’s a good thing for the school that Ann 
didn’t have nobody belonging to her nor 
nothing to lose,” said the village dress- 
maker. 

The sunlight streamed through the 
white curtains of a long infirmary win- 
dow and fell upon the red head of a boy 
who had sat suddenly up in his bed. This 
boy had been very ill, and there was a 
wild look in his eyes as he fastened them 
upon the door leading into an inrer room, 
‘* the little room,” as the boys called it, in 
which were kept the very illest of the 
patients. 

‘* Who's in that room ?” demanded Sam 
Somers. 

‘¢ Willie Hall,” answered the boy in the 
next bed ; but he did not look at Sam. 

** And who else?” cried Sam. ‘“ I will 
know ; you’ve got to tell me.” 

«It’s your little brother, Sam.” 

‘** He’s going to die,” said Sam, hoarse- 
ly. ‘‘ Why did Mother send him here?” 

“*Nobody’s died yet,” said the boy in 
the next bed. “She hasn’t let anybody 
die yet.” 

But day by day Sam watched the door. 
One morning Willie Hali was brought out 
into the large room. Sam was asleep 
when Miss Davis put his lit:le brother in 
the bed on the other side of him. She 
stood and waited for him to wake, and 
then she smiled and said: ‘‘ Now, the two 
of you must help each other to get well 
and strong again.” 

**Law!” explained the village dress- 
maker, ‘‘they say as Miss Ann Davis didn’t 
have any idea that the little red-headed 
fellow as much as knew his brother was 
down with the diphtheria, much less that 
he’d been making sure Fieldy was going 
to die; he was laying there expecting 
every morning and evening to see the 
door open and his little brother fetched 
out dead. When he seen him looking at 
him smiling and comfortable from the 
next bed he went clean out of his head. 
Ann Davis hadn’t gotacross the infirmary 
floor when she felt somebody’s arms about 
her as far up as they could reach as Sam 

was thundering to the other boys 
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to listen to what he had to say. They all 
of ’em was feeling pretty queer, and Ann 

n a-blushing when Sam says as loud 
as he can holler that he always was a fel- 
low for nicknaming persons and that 
sometimes the names fit mighty well ; 
but that this time it wasn’t no nickname, 
here was really and truly the Linnetsville 
angel. And then he laughed and asked 
her if she wouldn’t please kiss him, he 
wanted to know how it felt to be kissed 
by an angel ; and after this performance, 
Mr. Sam has to take a spell in the little 
room, They had the diphtheria terrible 
up to the school, but Sam Somers’s was 
the worst case. They say as Ann set up 
with him fuur nights running. He was 
one of the first that took the disease and 
the Jast boy to come out of the infirm- 


ar am 

it was the name, the Linnetsville angel, 
that stuck. It can be found in more than 
one of the Schoo! Journals on record, and 
its history goes down by word of mouth 
among the boys; and the tallest woman 
of Linnetsville is human enough to feel a 
flush of pleasure stealing into her whi'e 
cheeks when she hears a crowd of “ fool- 
ish schoolboys” speaking in low tones 
after they have raised their caps and 
bowed to her with almost reverential 
politeness. 

GERMANTOWN, MD. 
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CHILD LIFE IN GERMANY. 


BY ADOLPHINE HINGST. 





‘““FRAULEIN, Fraulein!” said my little 
pupils, the other day, crowding round me 
in the nursery, where they had to keep 
quiet on Sunday afternoon. ‘Tell us 
what you did when you were a little girl 
in Germany.” 

‘Very well,” said I, “I will tell you. 
Our life, that is my sister’s and mine, 
was totally different from yours ; we, too, 
were very happy, and the more so as our 
days’ pleasures were balanced by work 
and study. Of these pleasures I will give 
you a sketch. Tho they were plain in 
comparison with those of children 
brought up in grand style, we enjoyed 
them and looked forward to them with 
delight. 

** At the beginning of each season there 
was a fair in our little town. Booths, 
filled with nicknacks—candy and cakes, 
boots and shoes, millinery, fruits and all 
sorts of things—were exhibited for one 
day or two on the marketplace ; some- 
times a menagerie, panorama or circus 
would appear onsuch an occasion. For 
each fair we received two groschen (about 
ten cents); half of it was regularly wasted 
in candy, the other half was put into the 
bank or invested in some useful bargain. 

“Once I looked with searching and ad- 
miring eyes on the booth filled with toys, 
when suddenly I discerned a doll-boy, 
rather dear, for which my two groschen 
were spent, so that nothing remained for 
candy; but then I did not think of candy. 
Never before in my life had I seen a doll- 
boy ; now I was in full and undivided 
possession of this rare object. What life, 
what variety should he bring into our 
doll house, where there were only female 
dolls, and these I thought rather stupid ; 
anyway, I was tired of them and wanted 
achange. Full of joy, scarcely touching 
the soil with my little feet, my doll-boy 
in hand, I ran home to my mother to 
show her this precious object. She, too, 
was delighted at my bargain, when in the 
same minute two young ladies dropped 
in. As soon as I showed them my treas- 
ure they teased me for having bought an 
undressed boy, who was just like other 
dolls. except that his hair was cut in the 
style boys wear it. 

“I, of course, began to cry, but our 
governess soothed me, promising to clothe 
him at once. Tho she dressed him all in 
silk, trousers and blouse trimmed with 
golden buttons, yet the first charm I had 
felt, when I saw, bought and ran home 
with him, had been blighted. Both these 
ladies often embittered my childish days ; 
when they married and went as far as 
Paris, I thought it was just good enough 
for them, and I was glad that they never 
returned. 

* Another extravagant bargain of mine 
was abear. Once there came a peddler 
to our house ; then a very rare occurrence. 
He himself was interesting, but still more 
the things he offered. Among these I 
discovered a little black bear, with bright 
eyes made of beads, standing on his hind 
legs, on asmall piece of wood, and holding 
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in his forelegs astick. Living bears I had 
seen once, but such a nice stuffed one 
was a rarity. I had to buy it, tho I 
wasted a whole groschen on it. The 
peddler told us the bear would dance, if 
we put it on a table and knocked on it. 
We tried this experiment on a table, the 
feet of which were rather uneven. Under 
the piece of wood the bear had four small 
feet made of pig’shair. While we with 
our little fists were continually knocking 
on the table, the bear would dance with a 
slow but measured movement. We were 
delighted ; he too came into the doll house 
where he acted as a sentinel ; thus he per- 
formed two functions and the money was 
well invested. «. 

“In the spring the Schitzenfest, or 


feast of archers, took place. The male 
citizens put on their uniforms, green 
hunting coats, and, accompanied by music, 
marched through the town to the park, 
where they would shoot at the target. 
Whoever hit the mark was made kirg 
for that day, crowned with flower gar- 
lands, and in the evening was brought 
home in procession. 

“The interesting part for us children was 
the bocths, at other times in the market, 
now exhibited in the park, filled with 
candies, nicknacks and objects of lux- 
ury, pot exactly to be bought, but to be 
gaired by good Inck. For one penny 
one might gain something worth several 
groschen ; that was the attraction, Many 
persons, both grown-up people and chil- 
dren, risked a penny ; then the bird or 
roulette was thrown round. With eyes 
glowing with excitement I followed its 
movements, saw it stop: but never, never 
was I the gainer. Full of confidence, I 
tried again and again, ti}l all my pennies 
were gambled away. Then nothing had 
any attrac'ion for me, nor was I tempted 
by the candy or cake my sisters or friends 
would offer me bv way of consolation. 
With my empty basket, now hanging 
heavily on my arm (in the anticipation of 
good luck I always took a basket with 
me), I ran home, eyes full of tears. 
scarcely able to speak, telling Father and 
Mother that I had lost all my money and 
had nothing for itin return. Mother, of 
course, had soothing words; Father 
laughed, gave me another groschen, and 
the good advice to buy just as much for 
ites it was worth. But I did not mind 
his advice ; so many were winning, why 
not I? But always the result was the 
same; in a short time my money was 
gone. By and by evening set in ; we had 
to go home, my basket asempty as before. 
I did not cry any more ; it was always my 
lot: it had always been so, only I forgot 
the former losses. This day, usually a 
lovely spring day, began regularly for me 
with great anticipations and ended with 
disappointment ard tears 

‘But the greatest enjoyment in sum- 
mer was the Kinderfest. Since the first 
green sprouted in gardens and fields, on 
trees and lawns, all children talked about 
the Kinderfest ; they counted weeks and 
days up to that event, which always took 
place in June. The dressmakers had all 
hands full to prepare new dresses for the 
girls. The day before the children went 
roaming about to gather flowers from 
those people who had flower gardens: 
everybody, even the gardener, gave will- 
ingly and generously, and as each house 
had its lady friend she would twine gar- 
lands. About noon the following day all 
girls, dressed in white with colored scarfs, 
white gloves, and flower garlands on 
their heads, and all boys, in their best 
clothes, assembled on the marketplace, 
from whence, accompanied by music and 
led by their teachers, they marched in 
procession through the town. Before the 
houses of the minister and the mayor they 
would stop to bring these gentleman, who 
were the trustees of the town school, a 
kind of ovation; that is, the musicians 
would play a tune, then the minister and 
the mayor each in his turn would appear 
in the door of his house, wishing us a 
good time and promising to come out to 
have a look at us. 

‘Then, of course, always in solemn 
procession, we went to the gates of the 
town, where carriages were waiting to 
bring teachers and chitaren to the nearest 
forest, and there, on smooth lawns, all 
sorts of games were played... 

‘‘Like the men, we, too, shot, tho not 
with firearms, but with a wooden bird, 
fastened to astring; whosever bird hit 
the mark in the target was king or queen. 
When for the first time I took part in 
this amusement, then six years old, I 
hit the mark, tho with the help of an elder 
sister. As queen I was brought home in 
the evening by all the children, and the 
next day I received the best present, a lit- 
tle box with sewing implements. All the 
children received small gifts, but the king 
and queen the best.” 

‘Oh, Fraulein, that is nice. Now tell 
us what work you had to do when you 
were little,” said my pupils. ba 

‘Some other time, my dears. Nowit is 
time for you to say good-night, and who- 
ever is first in bed shall be queen.” 


New Yor«k Ciry. 
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PEBBLES. 


Teacher: “‘A mole eats daily as much 
as it weighs.” Pupil: ‘‘ But how does it 
know how much it weighs ?’’—Fliegende 
Bulitter. 


...“*Who was Washington’s father, 
Jack ?”’ asked the teacher. ‘‘ The grand- 
-father of his country,” replied Jack.—Har- 
per’s Young People. 





....Hints for Housewives.—Mrs. Nezt- 
door: ** How does your mamma keep your 
little hands so clean?” Willie Neat: ‘She 
lets me blow bubbles.”—Good News. 


...-Hotel Clerk: ‘‘ We can give you all the 
home comforts here.” Uncle Abner (from 
Squeehawket): ‘‘ Mister, I want more’n 
that when I come to a city hotel. Ikin git 
home comforts to hum.”—Harper’s Bazar. 


....Captain: “ What is strategy in 
war? Give me an instance.’ Sergeant: 
“ Well, strategy is when you don’t let the 
enemy discover that you are out of ammu- 
nition, but keep right on firing.’’—Ev- 
change. 


...-’' How do you pronounce this word 
g-o-l-f, Mr. Hicks?” ‘I don’t really know, 
Miss Wilkins. Some people call it golf, to 
rhyme with dolph; scme guff, to rhyme 
with stuff, and a Boston girl I know called 
it goff in a little verse she wrote to rhyme 
with laugh.” —Harper’s Bazar. 


....Oa the Quay of the Louvre.—‘* You 
told me the parrot you sold me the other 
day could repeat everything it heard. Rub- 
bish! Preach to it as I will, it remains as 
dumb as a fish,” “It is quite true I told 
youit would repeat everything it heard ; 
but then it hears nothing ; it is as deaf as a 
post.”—Le Petit Journal pour Rire. 


....A little Buffalo girl was not feeling 
well, and her parent suggested that she 
might be about to have chicken pox, 
then prevalent. She went to bed laughing 
at the idea; but early next morning she 
went into her parents’ room, looking very 
serious, and said: ‘‘ Yes, it’s chicken pox, 
Papa; I found: a feather in the bed.”—Pro- 
gressive Age. 


....‘‘Got any little odd job by which I 
can earn a bite ?” inquired a dusty pilgrim 
at acharitable back door. The lady of the 
house was surprised. ‘ You’ve often asked 
me for cold victuals,’’ said she, ‘“‘ but this is 
the first time you ever asked for work. 
“Yes’m, I know,’’ answered the cheerful 
traveler. ‘‘ You see, I’m on my vacation.’’ 
—Chicago Tribune. 


..--Here is an actual leaf from the ex- 
perience of a teacher of civil government in 
the Boston public schools. In a written 
examination to the question, ‘‘ How are the 
Senators elected ?” the answer was ‘“‘ They 
are elected from bathhouses.’”’ Oa inquiry 
as to what suggested such an answer, the 
teacher found that in the precinct where 
the pupil lived caucuses were held ina 
bathhouse.” —Lowell Courier. 


...-“ Johnny,” said his mother, the other 
day—catching the young gentleman in the 
act of propelling pebbles in the direction of 
neighbor Jones’s windows—‘‘ Jobnny, do 
you know that it is very wrong for little 
boys to throw stones? Never let me see 
you do it again.”” Johnny looked into his 
mother’s face with that calm assurance 
which comes of a sense of innocent intent, 
and said: ‘‘ Mamma, ’sposing David’s folks 
had been so particular, wouldn’t it have 
been a bad thing for the Israelites ?’’—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


....-The widow of a German officer went 
to the pension office for the purpose of 
drawing the pension due her. She pre- 
sented the usual certificate of the mayor 
of the village in which she lived, to the 
effect that she was still alive. ‘‘ This cer- 
tificate is not right,’ said the official in 
charge, severely. ‘‘What is the matter 
with it?’ inquired the pcor widow. “It 
bears the date of December twenty-first,” 
was the stern reply, ‘‘and your pension was 
due on December fifteenth.” ‘‘ What kind 
of a certificate do you wish ?” inquired the 
disappointed applicant. ‘‘ We must have a 
certificate stating that you were alive on 
the fifteenth of December,” said the official 
with great firmness. ‘Of what possible 
use is this one that says you were alive on 
the twenty-first of December, six days 
later ?”—Youth’s Companion. 








Remarkable Preservation 
isa characteristic of Borden’s Peerless Brand 
Evaporated Cream. Always the same; is per- 
fectly pure ; entirely wholesome ; free from sub- 
stances foreign to pure milk. A perfect product 
accomplished by a scientific process, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


ODD KNOTS. 


(These knots are intented for the recreation of 
the young reader of nine to ninety. Original enig- 
matic oddities of a really novel and interesting 
kind are always desirel, and will be welcomed if 
sent to THE INDEPENDENT. 1 








197.—MUTILATING WISDOM. 


Rosebud observes that, if you want dol- 
lars, you can get ten by extracting the 
heart of an aphorism, but when you do this 
you leave only injury behind. But she 
notices also that if a thousand more be 
taken you attain your object very success- 
fully. ROBERT. 

198,—CURTAILMENT. 


These one are brief, but full of grief: 
‘Tf you have tears, prepare 

To shed them now”; I well might vow 
The saddest two to share. 


To while away my idle day, 
I advertised for letters ; 

My sister Three—the pert miss she— 
Resolved to dupe her betters. 


With false address, as you may guess, 
Four sent five answer duly ; 

I wrote her reams on various themes— 
We both enjoyed them truly. 


Six photograph, six teasing laugh, 
Dispelled my fond illusion ; 
Miss Three now reads aloud my secrets 
And mocks at my confusion. 
M. C. S. 
199.—CHARADE. 
One blue expanse above of midnight sky! 
The myriad stars thy canopy bedeck. 
And two it beauty, glorious to the eye. 
One, blue expanse ! 


The milkv way, with countless worlds 
that fleck 
The azure vault, like bold complete, on 


igh, 
Arches the blue with many a silver speck. 


The boundless glories that within thee lie, 
Shall triumph even o’er the broken wreck 
Of Time, and thy Creator maguify. 
One, blue expanse! 
HESPERUS. 
200.—TRANSPOSITION. 
He was her son, a stalwart wight, 


And being perfection in her sight 
She thought he could do naught but right. 


And when for town she’d see him start, 
She thought he looked so trim and smart, 
There ne’er could be his counterpart. 


But when he grew quite fond of one, 
And seemed a downward course to run, 


She prayed that Heaven would save her 


son. 


And when she saw him like a two 
Down in the ditch she scarcely knew 
It could be he so good and true. 


When times had weakened every three 
That failed t hrough inebriety, 
She prayed that there a change might be. 


We hope her earnest prayers were heard, 
And in his heart the will was stirred 
To mend his ways and keep his word. 
AIDYL. 
201.—WoRD SUBTRACTION. 

Take a word from each of those given 
below. For each letter occurring once in 
the new word count one point; for the first 
repetition of any letter in the new word, 
two points, and for the second repetition, 
four points. No letter may be used more 
times than in the original word. 

The best answer is that whicb gives the 
highest aggregate of points. 


1. Termination. 
2. Considerateness. 
3. Incorporation. 
4. Monogenetic. RALPH. 
202.—DELETION. 
‘*‘Oh! what have you there, my fisher 
maid 2” 
‘* A basket of one-fish, sir,’’ she said. 
“And where are you going, my fisher 
maid ?” 
“Tm going to two-fish, sir,’’ she said. 
** May I carry your basket. my fisher maid?”’ 
* You’re two three-fish to mean that, sir,” 
she said. 
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(148 9) 
“‘ What is your fortune, my fisher maid ?”’ t ” 

* — og and these four-fish locks,” SUN PASTE STOVE POLISH 

she sa 

“Then | cannot marry.you,my fisher maid!”’ STITT 

““ Nobody ax’d you, sir,” she said. SS i 4 

—> /) on 

Now, what did she have in ‘her basket = = <a 


Ba BES oe 
And what was her mission in town that oul 


——s 


See ST 
x Lone EE 


ay? 
What kina of a man met the fisher maid ? 
West — of locks decked her pretty 
ead ?— 


I have told it all in my version new 
Of a jingle familiar to all of you. 


MABEL P. 


ANSWERS TO ODD KNOTS, NOV. 8Tu- 


193.—1. Antagonist; 2, citadel; 3, remote 
re ae ply. 





Applied and Polished with a Cloth. 


Manufactured by Morse Bros., Canton, Mass., 
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Importers and Cutters of 


DIAMONDS 


And Manufacturers of 


Diamond Jewelry, 


58 Nassau Street and 29 Maiden Lane, 
NEW YORK. 


Scott's quan ONEY MADER 
Emulsion Sy ay 


stimulates the appetite, aids the 
digestion of other foods, cures 
Coughs and Colds, Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, and gives vital 
strength besides. It has no equal 
as nourishment for Babies and 
Children who do not thrive, and 
overcomes 
Any Condition of Wasting. 


Send for Pamphlet cn Scott's Emulsion. lree. 
Scott&Bowne, N.Y. AliDruggists. “> -- “* 


Coughi 
oughing. 

For all the ailments of Throat °* 
and Lungs there is no cure so 
quick and permanent as Scott's 
Emulsion of Cod-liver Oil. It is 
palatable, easy on the most deli- 
cate stomach and effective. 
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The finest cup of Cocoa is made with 


Blooker’s Butch 


Requires no boiling. Sample package (2 cups) mailed on receipt of 
postage, 2 cents. 


PLP AP 


Franco=-American Food Co., 


Sole Wholesale Agents for the U. S. P. 0. Box 150, New York. 
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Most popular desk ever made. Exceeds in number in use any other one article of furniture and h 
gladdened a hundred thousand hearts. SOLID OAK throughout, hand-rubbed finish. The drop leaf, weliies 
bed, closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain It stands 5 feet high, is 244 feet wide and 10% inches deep. 


Tse ComBinarion Box Contanys | 4 002: LARKIN TAR Soap... 45 YOU USE THE GOODS THIRTY 
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After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone. ll 
middlemen’s profits are returned to you in valuable premiums, so well 
bought as to save you half the regular retail prices. The Larkin plan 
saves you half the cost. The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every | 
middleman adds COST. The publishers of this paper know every claim is 
sustained by the facts. Fa 
Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you [am 
remit in advance, you willreceive in addition to all extras named, a nice 
resent for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order is received. 
The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument 
or comment if the box or DESK does not proveall expected. Booklet illus- 
trating ten other premiums free upon application. a 
Write your order like this, TODAY—while you think of it, or cut this out and sign it: 


«You may ship me, subject to thirty days’ trial, ONE COMBINATION BOX OF « SWEET 
HOME’’ SOAP, with extras, etc., and the CHAUTAUQUA DESK. 

Qo" If after thirty days’ trial I find the Soaps and the Desk entirely satisfactory and as represented, 
I will remit you $10.00 ; if not, I will notify you goods are subject to your order and you must remove them, 
making no charge for what I have used.” 


Name, .. aed 
Occupation, ssh ’ Street No. 
é ES State, 
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Weekly Market Ueview. 


WHOLESALE QUOTATIONS TO COUNTRY 
MERCHANTS. 


esricenes 
[For the week ending Thursday, Nov. 8th, 1894.] 


TEAS.—The assortments of teas are a little 
reduced and broken, so that a better business 
will be made this month, according to the pre- 
dictions of leading merchants. Trade is still 
quietand steady. Amoyis 11@13c.; Fuchau,1@ 
28c.; Formosa, 13@45c.; old Japans, 8@l6c., and 
new, 17@40c. 

COFFEE.—Coifee has continued very quiet, 
* especially in Brazils; but the election gave a 
boon in prices, and caused a sudden rise in 
values. Brazil rules at 154@l6c., and mild 
coffees active at 19144@27c. for Java; 25@25<c. for 
Mocha; 17@20\c. for Maracaibo, and 1644@20ic. 
for Laguayra. 

SUGAR.—The demand for refined sugar is 
moderate and unchanged, with granulated at 
4 1-16@4%c.; cut loaf and crushed, 434@¢4 15-16c., 
and powdered and cubes, 4 5-16@44éc. 


MEATS AND STOCKS.—Country dressed 
hogs are firm at 5%4@7iéc. per ® for extra 
weights. Dressed mutton is firm at 444@6l¥¢c., 
and dressed lambs higher at 6@8c. City dressed 
veals are firm at 8@12\%c., and country dressed,® 
7@lic. City dressed native side beef is 64@9c. 


PROVISIONS.—The market is generully quiet 
but steady. Pork is steady, with mess at $13.50 
@14.50 per bbl.; family,$13.50@14,and short cle 
gen. Beef is quiet, with family at ao 

2; peak po $8@8.50, and extra India mess, $17@19 
Beef hams are quiet at $17. cut meats 
= 0 ont. with p ee bellies at OTe + shoul- 

@536c., “oy ome. 844@ ic. rd is firm, 
pone at $7.25 per 100 » 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The sales of flour have 
been a little better this week, the demand being 
chiefly for oy mills and spring patents. The 
strength in wheat gives a better tone to flour, 
and makes those who are short anxious to re- 


and rye flour slow at $2.60@2.85 per bee Corn- 
speni te steady, with pre eet. at $3.10, and 
Western and Southern, $2 


GRAINS AND HAY.—The market for wheat 
has improved a little since last reported. The 
foreign demand has heen better, altho the elec- 
tions seriously interfered with business this 
week. Receipts in the West are fallin os off quite 
rapidly, and if weather continues bad for mov- 
ing grain, it is possible that the big receipts of 

> od wheat are over for this year. The visible 

OWS @ smaller yee than ouneetes. No- 
vember wheat is ay No. 2 red, 584@583c., 
and No.1 Northern Shc. The weather West 
has been unfavorable for the movement of the 
new crop of corn, but despite this the market is 
rather weak, prices being influenced more by 
the trade in the market. The tone is rather 
heavy at the — and cash corn is manly 
Pee aon easier. November corn is ae, ss 


the week. 
ag ee? are B25ec.5, 


., and Japanese, 
steady for hay and straw for former prices, but 
low grades are dragging —~. Prime 
timothy is 80c.; N 55@70c., and are 
mixed, 50@60c. Long rye ~ “hese is 50@55¢.; s 
rye, 35@45c., and oat straw, 30c. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE.—Butter has dr: 
most of the week, but Canine, a last few —_ 
pe raged receipts have been arri ving. and reports 
a reduction in the make at the producing 
centers have been freely circulated. These two 
factors, along with cool weather, have given a 
better tone to the market, and promise an im- 
rovement of conditions for the next week. 
Nearly ail packings and grades have improved 
a little, but the gain is most noticeable upon 
fancy fresh s. State and Pennsylvania 
creamery extras, are 23\¢c. per  ; Western ex- 
tras, 24c.; firsts, 20@22c.; thirds to second 152 
fae .; June make, 16@21c.; State dairy, half-firkin 
1 2c.; firkins, 16@20c.; Western dairy, 
Tipibe.: imitation creamery, 14@I8c. 
tory, 10@14c. Cheese is also improving a little 
in price and quality, and the country market 
are all higher. Part skims are rather dull. = 
firmly held. Large size full creams are 8@10 
coals sizes, 84@l1lc.; choice part skims, 64@ C.: © 
good to prime, common to fair, 34@44éc., 
and full skms, 2 2@ie. 


POULTRY AND EGGS.—Live poultry has 
been in heavy supply, three car loads being car- 
ried over Sunday. The demand is a a tittle 
brisker, and the low prices now show some im- 
provement. Fowls are YC. Dt ‘rb; chick- 
ns, 7@8c. ; old roosters, 44e@5c.; Ria Beal 9 8@9c. ; 

50@80c. per pair, and eese, $1@1.37. 
Choice ee 2 ey is in fair demand, but 
undergra buyers’ favor. surines ane 
py : st Philadelphia ——- 2@lic.; West- 


pent o Tigoee ed i eget. ee: 


oak eee: ay Balies oa Eastern 
geese, 4@ Be Eggs are in light ro, and 

steady, but limed and ice- 
house are quiet. Fanc "Jerseys are 25c. per 
_s eats oi Pennsy ro Base a iat 





-,and fac- 


oc FRUITS.—Choice Se are otenay. 
but common kinds aredull. Ki $2.25@ 
3.25 per bbl.; snow, $2@2.75; 2 
one $1.50@2.50, and common, ea dy rea 
are steady when choice. Boston pears 
pos ah per box, and State, $1. 7508 per — 
Quinces are rarely choice, quoted at $364.50 
bol. Fancy gra; ie ge a meaty, but poor g ~d 
pre plenty «nd dull. Delawares are 102@20c. 
aer small basket; Niagara, lay aoe nd Catawba, 
10@1%c.; Voncord, l0@Llc.; large ets, 15@20c, 
= 1 wine ag in +e ic pag ie geet 


38.10 pe FR Sb. “Jersey, 9 , and e 

Florida Bey are easy at 
Sia? is per Fics: grapefruit, $2.50@3.25, and 
lemons, $1.25@3. .50 per box. 


POTATOES ‘AND VEGETABLES.—Potatoes 
continue heavy and dull, with Long-Isiland at 
$1.75@2 per bbl.; State, $1.2561.5), and Jersey, 
$1@1.50. Sweets are a shade firmer, bang | Vir- 


%.25. Onions are eats, with white PA 

5 per bbl.; red, La se, and yellow, $i@1. 

a cuases ae are ce r bbl.: white, Tbe.s 
cqulitowers, $16 


apbagen, $58 s2e8.00, 50 per 100, ‘and celery, 
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and thus rendered latent. This great heat 
removing power makes ice, in climates 
where it is naturally formed, the most eco- 
nomical cooling substance known. Each 
unit of heat absorbed by a pound of ice 
raises its temperature 1° Fahr., until the 
melting point of 82° is reached; but at 
this stage 142 heat units must be put into 
the ice before its molecules will be kept far 
enough apart to be liquid water. Thus ice, 
in maintaining a temperature of 40° Fahr. 
absorbs about 150 heat units. 

To change @ solid to a liquid requires 
much heat, but to vaporize a liquid a vast 
amount of heat is needed. The cooling 
effect of evaporation which every one has 
experienced, is utilized in the manufacture 
of artificial ice in large cities and in warm 
climates. Ammonia gas vigorously evap- 
orates from the water mixture sold by 
druggists. But the concentrated stronger 
ammonia gathered as a by-preduct in the 
cleansing of illuminating coal gas, is much 
more powerful. By means of strong con- 
densing pumps the ammonia gas is com- 
pressed in cylinders and pipes until it be- 
.comes a liquid. In this process so much 
heat is forced out of it that the liquid am- 
monia is 88° below zero, or 70° below the 
freezing point of water. Jets of this freez- 
ing liquid are allowed to suddenly escape 











Farm and Garden. 


(The Agricultural Editor will be glad to receive 
any practical hinte, suggestions or information 
that will make this department more valuable 
to those of our subscribers who feel special y 
interested.) 


THE FARM ICE HOUSE FOR COLD 
STORAGE. 


BY DICE MCLAREN. 








Ir has been esteemed a luxury to use ice 
on a farm for cooling the summer drinks, 
hardening the butter, keeping the milk 
sweet, freezing the ice cream, and preserv- 
ing meats and other edibles in the kitchen 
ice box. Thothe use of ice adds as much 
comfort to the farmer’s life as to the village 
home, the farmer can rarely afford to pay 
the extra cost and waste incurred in deliv- 
erirg the ice at his farm, so distant from 
the village ice house. 

It costs no more tostore ice on the farm 
than it does in the village; indeed, the 
farm ice should be the cheaper. The use 
of ice in the village, at village prices, is a 
very economical expense, saving many 
times its cost in preventing wholesome 
meat, fruit and vegetables from becoming 
garbage. For these reasons many farmers 
find it profitable to store generous supplies 
of icein a well-constructed farm ice house. 
As nearly all the other farm operations are 
susperded during the coldest winter months 
the ice harvest provides useful employment 
for the farm workmen, teams and equip: 
ment, thus lessening the expense. The cold 
storage which secures icecold milk and 
hutter in the house is supplemented by the 
same in the farm dairy, with added profit 
from the more delicately flavored milk, 
butter and cheese sent to market. Indeed, 
ice has become a necessity in dairies nut 
supplied with cool running water. 

The cold storage of products for a few 
hours on the farm is fast being extended to 
cold storage for weeks and even months of 
orcbard and garden crops in the grower’s 
storage house. Late grapes are stored in 
well ventilated sheds for several days, to 
reach a higher priced or a not overstocked 
market. For some years, commission mer- 
chants have been keeping summer grown 
fruits and vegetables in ice-cooled cham- 
bers, selling tomatoes at Thanksgiving and 
grapes at Christmas. Potatoes are thus 
retarded in the spring for the May and 
June markets, and their flavor is thereby 
much improved. During the summer the 
thick walls of the cold storage houses keep 
out the heat, and whenever there is a glut 
in the market, butter and fruits and vege- 
tables, dressed poultry and meats are kept: 
from decay in their ice-cooled atmosphere. 
Refrigerator cars and boats safely carry 
these perishable products through long dis- 
tances and thus widen the farmer’s market, 
and all other men’s sources of supply. The 
same thick walls retain the heat in winter, 
being arranged to maintain an even tem- 
perature of 40° Fahr. throughout the year, 
and are thus in constant use. A freezing 
temperature, which would destroy many 

products is not necessary, frequent changes 
in temperature being the greatest cause of 
loss in perishable products. The ice in 
melting absorbs the injurious heat in the 
cold storage chambers. 

The vast amount of heat gathered from 
the surrounding air or objects to melt the 





ice, is changed to another kind of motion, 


into coils of pipes. The ammonia instantly 
expands into a vapor, absorbing 925 heat 
units from the coils, and when it has ab- 
sorbed over 1,000 heat units, the pipes will 
still be as cold asice. In the cooling rooms 
of dressed meat companies and other large 
cold storage enterprises, the air is cooled 
directly from these coils of pipe, which will 
be found coated with many inches of frost. 

In the manufacture of artificial ice, the 
coils of pipe containing the freezing ammo- 
nia gas are immersed in a tank of salt 
water, four feet deep. Into this freezing 
brine metal tanks containing one hundred 
pounds of pure water are lowered, and the 
water is soon solidified into beautiful crys- 
tal blocks of ice. The ammonia gas is 
pumped from the pipes to be compressed 
over again many times, with but little 
waste. To make such artificial ice costly 
machinery is necessary ; but the storage of 
natural ice requires so little capital that it 
is within the reach of every farmer living 
in the cooler climates. If only thin ice is 
formed onthe streams and ponds, water 
may be frozen in cheap barrels, a few inches 
at a time, and the barrels of congealed 
water roiled into the ice house. Wherever 
snow falls immense balls of it may be rolled 
up and into theice house, and there tamped 
solid to form a very porous ice for the next 
summer. In warm climates artificial ice 
alone is obtainable, being generally made 
from condensed steam by the ammonia re- 
frigerating process, and the farmer is usu- 
ally forced to empioy cold running water 
and underground rooms for cold storage. 

A very simple structure will answer for 
an ice bouse, provided that it keeps out 
heat and allows the meltage water to quick- 
ly drain away. For convenience, it is bet- 
ter to build it near the kitchen, draining 
the water well away from the dwellings. 
While a pile of twelve tons of ice, eight by 
ten feet and six feet high, will supply an 
ordinary family, it is well to have more. 
On account of the non-conducting packing 
material, the house must be built larger. 
A convenient size is sixteen feet square and 
ten feet high. To secure proper drainage, 
it should be built above ground, unless 
situated on a side hill. Set strong corner 
posts, with a post in the middle of each 
side, eight posts in all. With forty-penny 
spikes, nail to the outside of the posts, 
three two by six inch stringers, placing the 
lowest string about one foot from the 
ground, the highest at the top, and the 
third midway between the others. Board 
up the sides with rough inch planks, On 
the outside of the plank nail two-inch fur- 
ting strips up avd down. Tothese strips 
tack good building paper and at the same 
time nail on some kind of weather board- 
ing orsiding, leaving an open space of four 
inches at the bottom, through which the 
outside air will enter, and moving upward 
in the two-inch space between the furring 
strips, remove the heat from the outside 
wali warmed by thesun’s rays, and prevent 
@ hot dead-air space. The air should circu- 
late to a similar open chamber under the 
roof boards and emerge through ventilator 
windows. Connect the top of the posts 
with two by four inch timbers and put on a 
roof. Nail boards on the ceiling and on the 
inside of the posts and fill the spaces be- 
tween the posts with packed dry cut straw, 
sawdust or tanbark. A regular floor may 
be put in, or instead, poles well covered 
with sawdust and straw may be used. A 
small door in the north end is necessary for 
putting in and removing the ice. There 
should be a ventilator in this door or inthe 
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walls to allow of a circulation of air over 
the covered ice. 

Six-inch ice is the most convenient for 
farm use, and itis best to pack it into the 
ice house in the coldest weather. Cover the 
floor with six inches of sawdust or a foot of 
cut straw. Saw the ice as squarely as possi- 
ble and build it into a close,solid pile eight- 
een inches from the walls, firmly tramping 
in sawdust or cut straw next these walls, 
and covering with the same material. As 
dry ice keeps best in both winter and sum- 
mer, no water should be poured upon it, 
and the floor should be welldrained. In re- 
moving the ice, uncover as small a space as 
possible, and this should immediately be 
carefully filled up to prevent the entrance of 
heat. A dry chamber built in one end of 
the ice house, or above the ice, will answer 
for a cold-storage room, or for a large re- 
frigerator. In this perishable farm prod- 
ucts may be stored until they are sent to 
market, and often much money will be 
saved by the increased prices, or lower rates 
of transportation for large lots. 

The preservation of foods by ice depends 
alone upon its ability to absorb heat from ‘«< 
air, thereby maintaining a uniform temper- 
ature of about 40° Fahr. The microbes which 
cause fermentation or putrefaction will re- 
main inactive at this temperature, and even 
ata much higher one, provided it be kept 
uniform. It is the rapid changes in heat 
that start the spore into rapid growth and 
multiplication. These germs of decay 
should be vigilanutly cleansed from all ice 
houses, cold-storage rooms and refrigera- 
tors. Aseven the purest obtainable ice may 
contain disease germs, it is dangerous to 
melt lumps of ice in drinks, -or in fluid deli- 
cacies, In small refrigerators the ice usu- 
ally melts too rapidly, and this may be very 
economically prevented by wrapping the 
block with clean newspapers, through 
which enough heat is absorbed to maintain 
the necessary uniformity of temperature. 
A load of ice may be kept for several days 
on the farm by piling closely to exclude 
warm air and covering with woolen blank- 
ets, and as much dry straw as possible. To 
prevent the entrance of blasts of warm air, 
the refrigerator doors should be kept open 
only the shortest possible time. Dry, cool 
air, maintained at a steady temperature, is 
the ideal preservative of food products inall 
climates and seasons. A home ice house 
will secure its benefits to the farmer who is 
otherwise distant from refrigerators and 
cold-storage rooms. 

NeEwakk, N. J. 
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STOCK-RAISING IN THE SOUTH. 


BY GEORGE ETHELBERT WALSH. 











IN the development of the New South 
stock-raising promises to be one of the most 
important industries, altho for half a cen- 
tury nothing but a veryinferior grade of 
animals has been raised there, familiarly 
known as “ razor-back hogs,” and ‘‘ cracker 
beef,” a taste of which every Northern vis- 
itor gets to his great discomfit at some of 
the hotels, The poor, scanty herbage that 
grows naturally in the pine woods and over 
the great stretches of rolling land is as un- 
suited for nourishing and supporting good 
stock as the sandy soil is for producing 
heavy crops of wheat and corn. The semi- 
wild hogs and cattle that roam through 
the vast unsettled districts of the South 
and South west have always subsisted upon 
the leaves, coarse grass and fruits and ber- 
ries of the woods in a very precarious man- 
ner ; and no one can wonder that an inferior 
breed of small, tough, wild animals has 
been reared in those regions totally unfit 
for anything but the Cuban market and the 
cheapest trade in this country. ‘ Without 
proper nourishment and protection the cat- 
tle have degenerated until many cattle 
owners in the South have been forced to be- 
lieve that their fair land is unsuited to the 
raising of good stock. 

Recently, however, experiments have 
been made in various parts of the South 
and Southwest which go to show that this 
warm region of our country is better suited 
to stock-raising than either the Eastern or 
Western States. The cold, severe winters 
of the West that destray the immen e herds 
of cattle by the thousands, or starve them 
to death by covering all vegetation with 
several feet of icy snow, have greatly shaken 
the faith of stock-raisers in the future of 
their industry, and already dozens of them 
have driven their cattle herds further south 
where the winters are comparatively mild. 
The chief objection to the South for this 
business has been the food question, but 
this has been bravely overcome by the 
demonstration of experienced farmers that 
Bermuda grass, alfalfa, and other luxu- 
tiant grass plants can be raised success- 
fully. The Southern farmers, wrapped up 
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in their inherited belief that cotton is every- 
thing to them, have sadly neglected the very 
foundation of all good farming—the culture 
of grass. 

Already many thousands of acres of rich 
land are flourishing with verdant grass 
that yields good food to the cattle, and on 
the very tracts of land where grass was 
never supposed to grow well. The secret of 
all this has been the discovery of the prop- 
er grass for the South. Our Northern 
timothy, orchard grass and clover rarely 
do well in the South unless long and care- 
fully cultivated on heavily manured soil ; 
and, when finally raised, the cost is too 
great to make them profitable. But Ber- 
muda grass, alfalfa and alsike are so well 
adapted to the soil and climate that they 
thrive without much trouble. They will 
eventually form the basis of the new farm- 
ing of the South, and provide pasturage 
for thousands of cattle. Good stock land 
is cheap in the South, and extensive tracts 
can be purchased for a few dollars an acre. 
Much of it is very good soil, and the cost of 
covering it with good pasturage is not ex- 
orbitant. The climate is so mild that cat- 
tle can roam the year round in the fields 
without suffering from the weather, and 
the period when the pastures are dead and 
unproductive is very short. In this respect 
the South differs so materially from the 
West that cattle owners appreciate the 
advantage of the stock-raising center of 
the future over the old. 

Labor in the South is much cheaper than 
in the North or West, and good herders can 
be obtained for mere nominal wages. Some 
of the Negroes make excellent men for 
ranch work, and when properly superin- 
tended they can be depended upon to do 
their work thoroughly. Nearly all of the 
cotton land of the South is valued from fifty 
to seventy-five dollars an acre, or at least 
land good enough to raise a bale of cotton 
to the acre, and even such land pays only a 
small margin of profits to the cotton grower, 
so that it is necessary to farm on a large 
scale to secure a good income. The ranch 
land is cheap enough to meet the wants of 
almost any progressive farmer. 

As conditions are at present in the Sonth 
pasture lands should be inclosed, and it is 
this cost and labor which prevents many 
from entering into the business. If the 
cultivated grass lands were not inclosed 
they would soon be overrun by other own- 
ers’ cattle, for most of the stock roam at 
liberty through the pine woods and forest 
lands. The cost of inclosing one hundred 
acres, or even a thousand acres, consists 
largely ofthe labor. Plenty of pine trees 
are waiting to be cut down for posts, and 
with woven wire at a few cents a yard the 
whole farm could be fenced in at a small 
outlay. Some fences are erected ata cost 
of $80 per mile. 

Stock-raising, to be successful, must, be 
conducted upou very different plans from 
those now in vogue by the old class of 
Southern farmers. The foundation of the 
herds must be of pure-bred animals taken 
from the Northern and Western States. 
The Southern stock is of little value either 
in mixing with the pure-bred, or in trying 
to improve by better feeding andcare. The 
animals have degenerated to the point 
where all of their good qualities have been 
lost. They should not be allowed to mix 
with the fine Northern cattle, as the latter, 
instead of bringing them up to their stand- 
ard, will degenerate toward a lower one. 

To illustrate the point of these remarks a 
description of a very successful live-stock 
company located in Madison County, Miss., 
should be given, altho it is only one 
of several that have been started in the 
Southin the last few years. Theranch con- 
sists of over a thousand acres, covered with 
a rich growth of Bermuda grass and Japan 
clover. The whole range is inclosed with a 
four-wire fence, making over nine miles of 
continuous fence. The land was purchased 
very cheap, altho good grass was growing 
on it at the time of the purchase, but to-day 
the value has greatly advanced. It is im- 
possible now to buy any grazing land within 
many miles of the ranch for any reasonable 
sum. The progressive company have shown 
to the residents what cau be done in stock- 
raising in that warm section of the country, 
and many others are now imitating them. 
Many of the new ranchers are youag Cana- 
dians who left their cold country to try 
their fortunesin the South. Their ranches 
are now worth several times what they cost 
to stock them and make their improve- 
ments, and if they should sell out to-day 
they would realize a big profit on their ven- 
ture. : 

To robust, progressive young men with a 
little capital, these Southern lands offer 
greater inducementsthau the West. Dairy- 
ing has never yet been attempted in the 
South to any extent, and efforts in this di- 








rection should yield good results when we | 


consider how easily green food can be sup- 
plied to the cows most of the year. 
New York Crry. 
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SUGAR BEETS STILL PROFITABLE 


THERE seems to be some prospect that 
the beet-sugar industry in the West will 
survive the new tariff. Some of the fac- 
tories made contracts with Nebraska farm 
ers to take their beet crops on the ground 
at fourteen dollars per acre on the first of 
August, or to harvest and bring it to the 
factories for five dollars per ton. A Nebraska 
paper furnishes the results. None of them 
was willing to take fourteen dollars per 
acre on the first of August. That would 
pay the labor then performed in growing 
the crop. It has been a very dry season even 
in central Nebraska, but the beet crop stood 
the drouth better than any other. At five 
dollars per ton, one grower, who had thir- 
teen acres, received $174 clear profit after 
deducting all expenses of growing and har- 
vesting. Another had fifteen acres and will 
make $249. Another on seven acres had 125 
tons of beets, or about eighteen tons per 
acre. He received $625, and says that after 
deducting cost of labor and seed it will 
leave him fifty-three dollars per acre. Most 
of these beet growers are Germans and used 
to growing beetsin the old country. The 
beet-sugar factories say that under the new 
tariff, without bounty, they can afford to 
pay four dollars per ton, instead of five dal- 
lars, but at this price beets for sugar mak- 
ing will pay better thar any grain crop and 
be more safe in bad seasons. Butif beets 
can be grown and marketed for four dollars 
per ton, are they not worth more than this 
to feed upon the farm ?—American Culti- 
vator. 


BEETS GROWN FROM BUDS. 


EVERY grower of beets has noticed the 
small buds that appear near the top of the 
root. These are indeed miniature plauats, 
and if cut out and planted, just as potato 
eyes are, each will next season produce a 
perfect beet plant with as large a root 
downward as one grown from seed. It may 
seem that there can be no practical object 
in growing beets thus, for 1t is always easy 
to grow beet seed; but it is found that 
when a high grade of sugar beet has been 
secured by sowing strains of the sweetest 
beets, there is a tendency to retrograde in 
quality. Hence some beet sugar growers 
in Europe are experimenting in growing 
from the bud. Having once obtained a 
root with high per cent. of sugar, the qual- 
ity can be maintained by growing stock 
from buds. It is possible that this process, 
if continued long, will tend to establish a 
growth of beet roots with many prongs and 
shoots. This form of growth would be ob- 
jectionable as making the beet less com- 
pact.—A merican Cultivator. 
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Mrs. S. A. BLAISDELL, wife of a Lewiston 
clergyman, invented a window-screen,about 
two years ago, with an opening at the top 
large enough to allow the fly to pass out, 
and so arranged that he cannot come in. 
Her house has been screened two summers 
with these screens, and in that time neither 
has the fly-driver nor fly- killer been brought 
from the place where they had always been 
kept as a necessary help to good home- 
keeping. The invention has been patented, 
and the screens are being introduced this 
season, says the Lewiston (Me.) Journal. 
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CLOTHERS. 








Our latest English Overc Bis 





Loose and long, a coat for Fashionable 
Dressers. On sale at ourtwo stores 
only. 


S.W. cor. FULTON and NASSAU Sts., 


AND 


160, 162, 164 EAST 125th St., N.Y. 


ANDIRONS. 


FENDERS, FIRESETS, SCREENS, 
BELLOWS, WOOD BOXES, GAS FIRES. 


Broadway, Union Sq. and 18th St., 
NEW YORK. 


HEADQUARTERS 


Mantels OPEN FIREPLACES, 


TILES. 


Elegant Steck, Best Service, Maker’s 
Prices. BUY OF THE MAKER. 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON, 1885. 

Grand Gold Medal of International 
Inventions Exhibition, also Grand 
Gold Medai bv the Society of Arts for 
‘Best Pianos and several merito- 


rious and useful inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, WN. Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1850. 


THE E. HOWARD 
Watch and Clock Co. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Residences. 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


Washington St t. Bo 
ern Maiden 1. Lase, New York. 
34 Washington Street. Chicago. 


“DIETZ” TUBULAR DRIVING LAMP 


IT is Se. bmg omongy and 
perfect dr g lamp ever 




















made, 
1F will not blow out. 
ives a clear white light. 
TP Fooke ik ike a locomotive 


d li ight 
IT t thrnw sall she light 
— t ahead from 200 to 


IT burns kerosene. 
Sor Book, 
R. E. DIETZ co., 
60 Laight Stregt. N. Ye 


LADIES! ! Why Drink Poor Teas ? 


When you san se < So et at 
argo prices in any Quan 
nner, "Tea and Toilet bets, 
Watches, Clocks, Mus’ 7 ‘ae 
Cook Books aud all kinds of pre- 
miums iven to ae 5 sents. 
ood Inceme made by gettio 
ers for our celebrated goods. 
For full particulars address, 
THEGREAT AMERICAN TEACO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St.. N. Y. 











P.O. Box 289. 





to 1 color by Dr, 
GRA HATE RESTORED mary ace 
os Tends Londen Bapply Co 93 —— N.Y., 


for Hair Book and box Hays’ Kus Comms. Best wou F REE 





* Awarded pighent rizes at 
424 able a ., is the 


. pure sweet butter, and 


THE INDE 


RANGES 


AND 


HEATERS 


FINEST IN THE WORLD. 


GLENWOOD 





PENDENT. 








TWO GOLD MEDALS. 





"De Mi! s Perfect Heath Biscuit 


Rich in phosghates, scientifically prepared 

combination he finest wheat flour 3 

omer necessary ingredients. Deliciously alae 
wets ee. tablished 


nerves a nda etn 

petite tae the’ coeele gular, 
stee calm and sah tee the fips) red, e1 eyes 
Bric ter, skin clearer and healt They in- 
sure sound, white teeth, anc arrest. premature 
decay, show tow the action on the organs of nutrition. 
Are a specific also li eves and men 
— gg % 





factured from fine wheat fic flour in combination 4 
full cream, sweet milk in 
combination with scientifically prepared phos- 
rae If not found at the G yrecer's, send 10 cents to 
DAKE sAKERY CO., Chicago. Ill. 
(Sole manufacturers in the United States), for sam- 
ples free by mail; also t is and price-lists.” 


ESTABLISHED 1850. 


HAZELTON 


BROTHERS, 
PIANOS. 


THoROoteH hy FIRST-CLASS. IN 
SPEC 


APPEAL TO THe DIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. 
Nos. 34 and 36 University Place, New York. 








ACKER, MERRALL &CONDIT 


Chambers St, and College Place, also 57th 
St. and 6th Ave., and Broadway and 42d St., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


| Superior Teas and Coffees: 


Samples sent for approval. 

Also finest canned goods in the world. 
Hampers packed for any part df the 
country. Choice wines for medicinal 
purposes. Write for price list. 





pS oheone eee 
Watehes, € sare 
tters, 
Tet Broce, 
Kettles, Road Plows, 
Anvils, Fire Arms, 
c., S ae 
oe ove! Mills, 


ines, oe 


F 
Sewing Machines, Lawn Mowers, 
Letter Presses, Corn Shellers, Boilers, ‘ools, Dump Cart 
Hay, Biotin, ins atirded, = wutioem 5 and Counter SCALES. 
Send for free Catalogue a: to save Money, 
CHICAGO SCALE CO., 151 go. ta Ld, 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








Church Seating 


Upholstered or Plain. 


PULPITS 


and Pulpit Chairs. 


A. H. Anprews & Co. 


215 Wabash Av. CHICAGO. 








TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 





WINTER TOURS, 


CALIFORNIA HOMES. 





A considerable portion of California is 
admirably adapted by nature for comfort- 
able homes. There is, perhaps, no place 
in the world where a family of moderate 
means and industrious habits, can so eas 
ily enjoy not only the comforts, but the 
luxuries of life. 

Instead of being, as many suppose, a 
place where only the wealthy can enjoy 
life, it is peculiarly adapted to homes of 
thrifty people who earn their daily bread ; 
and while one without means would un- 
doubtedly find it very difficult to get a 
start, a man with a small capital can very 
soon surround himself with luxuries. 
Costly buildings are not necessary, for 


the climate is such that, in much of the 
State, life in the open air is eutirely pleas 
ant for three hundred days in the year. 
In the Coast Range of mountains, be- 
tween San Francisco and Monterey, are 
mapy such homes. At first, they were 
made on the valley land on either side of 
therange. Year after year they have crept 
up into the little valleys between the spurs 
of the foothills ; then on to the foothills, 
and in many places clear to the summits. 
All through they have found excellent soil, 
good, pure water, and everywhere an ex- 
ceedingly healthful climate. Nestled in 
these little vaileys are some of the most de- 
lightful places in the world. So mild is the 
climate that the family garden is planted 
in the fall, yielding good crops of peas, 
potatoes and any semi-hardy vegetables in 
February. 
There is plenty of land equally produc- 
tive, now in the market, and at low prices, 
and persons looking for a location for a 
comfortable home should not fail to visit 
this promising region. 


Four Days to California 


In a luxurious train of Pullman Sleep- 
ing and Dining Cars. The ‘‘SUNSET 
LIMITED” is the name of the New Train 
which the Southern Pacific Company will 
run between New Orleans and San Fran- 
cisco once a week during the coming win 
ter. The equipment and time unsurpassed 
by any route. Through tickets to allt 
points in Texas, Mexico, California, 
China, Japanand Australia. For. further 
a apply to +343 Broadway or +1 

attery Place (Washington Building), N.Y. 


EGYPT, PALESTINE, GREECE, 
TURKEY AND ITALY. 


rsonally conducted parties will leave N 
York ° Rebrua and. Merch 9th, ~, Send for 








CALIFORNIA. 


Everybody goes with Phillips, 


t Cars. with upholstered seats, runnin 
fast ti samme, under the personal Sultans’ of a Phi 
manager, insure a quick and pleasant trip. Sleeping 
Car rate to California points from Boston, $8.00; 
from Chicago, 

Car leaves Boston Tuesdays and Chicago Thurs- 
days via Scenic Route (D & R. G.), the only line 
eeghs Salt Lake to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
For rates, berth reservations or information, ad- 
dress, 

A. Phillips & Co, 296 Wash. St.. Boston, Mass. 

A. Phillips & Co., 15 Exchange St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
i Phillips & Co., 239 Broadway. N. Y. City, N Y. 
A. Phillips & Co.. 111 8. 9th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
a. Phillips & Co., 104 Clark St., ’ Chicago, Ti. 


INO. SEBASTIAN, 


G. P. A., Chicago, ms. 
~ COOK’S TOURS. 


FIFTY-THIRD YEAR. 
Egypt, the Nile and Palestine. 
First Departure from New York by ** S. 8S Nor: 
mannia,’”’ Jan 
Includin Trip on the Nile to the Fires Spee 
ract and Camping Tour in the Holy Land: 


Cruises to the Tropics. 


Three attractive Winter Cruises by the fine 
Seamshive of the Quebec Steamship Company to the 
West Indies, 

Descriptive Pregrammes, containing Rates 
and full particulars, Free from 


THOS. COOK & SON, 
261 and 1225 Broadway, New York. 


CALIFORNIA 


Is the most delightful and most health- 
ful winter resort in America. It also 
possesses the most novel attractions. 
Itis reached most comfortably by the 
Santa Fe Route, the greatest railroad 
in the world. Send for free copy of pro- 
fusely illustrated book “ To California 
and Back” to C. A. HIGGINS, 729 
Monadnock Building, Chicago, Ill. 


‘1 See You're BACK 


FROM A TRIP OVER THE 


MONON ROUTE 
BEST LINE 
BETWEEN 















West Baden and 
French Lick Springs 
THE CARLSBAD OF AMERICA, 


W.H.MoDoEL, FRANK J. REED, 
V-PRES, AND GEN. WOR, (GEN, PASS, AGT, 


BARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


THE FAMILY WaSH BLS, ALWAYS RELIABLE. 











pogramme, M. NKINS % 
adway, cor. tateubere St., w w vork. 


D. 8. WILTRER OEE Se 22K oY 24 St.. Phile., Pa. 












Weber Piano 


¥; its tone; that is because it is Ser 
from the musician’s standpoint 
this semneet it be} distinguished from any Ay 
ent made. 


Sth Ave. and 16th § 
WAREROOMS, } NEW YORK cir.” 








SEAMLESS 


‘|Pilled Gold Chains, 


MADE BY, 


KENT & STANLEY COMPANY, 


ALSO 
The largest line of 


STERLING SILVER 
NOVELTIES 


in the country. 
Ask your Jeweler to show you pur make of goods. 





Our Goods for Sale by first-class dealers throughout 
the United States. 


A.B. &E.L. SHAW, 
Established 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 ming” sat ST. 
Boston, Mass. 
Png stamp for new 100-page 


EDWIN C, BURT & CO,, 


Mahufoturore and Dealers 


FINE 
<=) SHOES 


446 & 448 Fulton St. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥ 
70&72W.234 8t.,N.Y- 


The genuine Edwin 
C. Burt Shoe has full 













Unlng Stamp 








ic BEN EDICT'S FE 


Diamonds and Watches 
A SPECIALTY. 


No Increase in the Price of Our Diamonds. 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS. 


Watches, Diamonds, Chains, 
Rich Jewelry and Silverware. 


“THE BENEDICT”’ 


Only perfect cuff.sieeve 
and oa lar Button made. 
All in one piece. Goes 
in like a wedge and flies 
around across the but- _, 
—_ durable, and 
S rong, durable, 

can be adjusted with 
po a ease. No wear or tear. 
This patent back can be put on any sleeve buttop. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


KEEPERS OF THE CITY TIME. 


Benedict Building, 
171 Broadway, cor. Cortlandt St., 
NEW YORK, 


ESTABLISHED 1821. 


W.&B. DOUGLAS, . 


MIDD di ORK. OwN 


Bra: he Ware 
87 jonn St., — Jork and 
1% Lake St., Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PUMPS 
porsreults Rama, Garden 
nes, mp 
Fixtu Iron Curbs, Yard 
Hydranta, Street Washers, 


WorksFounded in 1832 

















nD at P: ‘ 
water Austria, in ‘ist, 
and Centennial Exhibition, 








Tas INDEPENDENT Press, 41 AND 48 GOLD STREET, NEAR FULTON STREET. 
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